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N THE year 1925 Canada’s first institute of 

baking will come into being, and the art of 
ry bread and cake making will be added to the 
( many phases of education already followed at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. The 
decision to establish this school, unique of its kind in 
the dominion, was arrived at last year at the conven- 
tion of the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of 
Canada, springing naturally out of the conclusion that 
there was a scarcity of competent bakers in Canada. 
Members of the society pledged subscriptions totaling 
$10,000 toward the founding of the school, which is 
io be built and equipped by the bakers and maintained 
yy the Ontario government as part of the provincial 
College of Agriculture. It has been definitely stated 
that this college will be erected next year, its declared 
object being to assist journeymen bakers to better 
positions, to improve bread production, and to have 
available at all times a supply of bakery experts to 
fill positions. 

The establishment of this first bakery school is 
indicative of the high and essentially up-to-date status 
of the bakery industry in Canada. It is the latest 
step to be taken in what has been a continual march 
of progression, in common with other dominion indus- 
trial activities, since the beginning of the century. 
rhe baking industry in Canada, through modern de- 
imands and the use of mechanical innovations, has 
largely become revolutionized, and primitive methods 
have largely become superseded, 
while the old-fashioned baker has 
rapidly been giving way to the 
college trained expert. 

For the main part Canadian 
bakeries feature the latest thing 
in elaborate and intricate ma- 
chinery, traveling ovens, and test 
laboratories. They are specialized 
manufacturing plants in the most 
essential interpretation of the 
term. While at one extreme open- 
air baking still prevails in a few 
very remote country districts, and 
some of the foreign colonies in 
western Canada still follow the 
practice of baking a few months’ 
supply of bread at a time, it is to 
be noted at the other extreme that 
the city of Montreal features at 
one of its bakeries the largest bak- 
ing oven in the world. 

The modern baker in Canada is 
an expert and a specialist. Few 
daily consumers of the staff of 
life appreciate that this is neces- 
Sarily so, or have the most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the intri- 
cate processes which enter into the 
production of a loaf of bread. It 
is astounding to learn that more 
than 800 commodities go into the 
making of the humble loaf; that 
the general state of the weather— 
heat, cold, thunder, murkiness— 
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affect such processes as rising, the formula for which 
must be changed every day. The simple realization 
of a few facts such as these drives home the convic- 
tion of the art in baking, and the necessary expert 
knowledge which must be possessed by those following 
it. It is to have numbers of such experts that Can- 
ada’s first bakery school is being established. 

In this respect Canada is but following the lead 
given by other progressive countries in meeting the 
demand for specialized training. She is closely tread- 
ing in the steps of Great Britain and the United 
States. There are now four full-time schools for 
bakers in England, and one in Scotland, with another 
being established at Birmingham, in addition to which 
there are six centers where evening classes are held. 
In the United States there are several firstclass schools. 

It is very gratifying that such an establishment 
should take place at the present stage of Canada’s 
economic development, and is indicative of the high 
regard baking occupies in modern activity. Bread 
making in Canada, in fact, is not only an art, but its 
accomplishment is regarded as a matter of pride. Not 
alone are the big commercial bakeries of the cities 
models of their kind, but in the villages and country 
districts bread making is still regarded as the most 
important branch of household duty. A good-natured 
rivalry exists on the part of establishments and indi- 
vidual housewives as to the excellence of their product, 
and no competition arouses greater interest at country 
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fairs. Even at the Canadian National Exhibition at 
Toronto, the largest annual exhibition in the world and 
international in character, the award for the best 
bakery products is most eagerly sought. 

Bread is not an exportable product, the consump- 
tion being entirely domestic and, consequently, Can- 
ada’s bakery industry is in extent and output limited 
by its relatively insignificant population. While a 
small part of Canada’s wheat is consumed by Cana- 
dians in a manufactured state, the dominion very 
voluminously provides the raw material for the bakeries 
of other countries. Canada is surpassed by the United 
States as a wheat producer, but by no country as an 
exporter of wheat. 

An average Canadian wheat crop ground into flour 
and made into bread is enough to supply every man, 
woman and child in England with a loaf of bread, 
weighing 24 oz, every day for a whole year, or the 
entire population of the United States for four months. 
But 80 per cent of Canada’s wheat finds its way out 
of the country either in the raw or in the shape of 
flour, and what Canadians keep for themselves is 
sufficient to make only about 438,952,595 loaves of 
bread. 

Though the bulk of the wheat of Canada comes 
from the prairie provinces, which have come to be 
known as the “Granary of the British Empire,” every 
section of the country can and does raise wheat for 
its own needs. Excellent bread is even baked from 
wheat grown within the Arctic 
Circle. Last year bread was on 
sale in Dawson City, Yukon Terri- 
tory, made from wheat grown 
within seven miles of the city, at 
65 degrees latitude. It was raised 
at the Government Experimental 
Farm at Swede Creek, and went 
30 bus to the acre, commanding a 
ready sale at $10 per bu. 

According to the latest govern- 
ment figures there are 1,865 bak- 
ing establishments in Canada, ex- 
cluding those devoted partially to 
the manufacture of biscuits and 
confectionery. These are natural- 
ly divided very much according to 
the distribution of population, 
there being 103 in Alberta, 134 in 
British Columbia, 73 in Manitoba, 
42 in New Brunswick, 37 in Nova 
Scotia, 762 in Ontario, 7 in Prince 
Edward Island, 628 in Quebec, and 
79 in Saskatchewan. In_ these 
plants there is a capital of $25,- 
551,612 invested, bringing this. ac- 
tivity to the tail end of the first 15 
of the dominion’s industries, which 
is a very gratifying situation, con- 
sidering that the activity is a 
purely domestic one. Nearly $12,- 
000,000 of this capital is invested 
in the province of Ontario, and 
almost $8,000,000 in Quebec. A 
total of 10,445 persons find em- 
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ployment in the industry, receiving in wages and sala- 
ries a total of $11,860,619. The cost of the products 
used in the industry is $24,708,136, and the total value 
of the industry’s production is $47,845,811. 

Bread naturally is the outstanding item of produc- 
tion, there being 658,428,893 Ibs manufactured, of a 
value of $38,782,746. The next important item on the 
list is cakes and pies, on which Canadians in a year 
spend $6,546,758. The materials used in the industry 
include 2,569,688 bbls flour, 13,655,363 Ibs sugar, 4,001,- 
142 lbs yeast, 6,950,333 Ibs lard, 3,054,688 
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vincial college has borne fruit in every part of the 
dominion, throughout the United States, and even far- 
ther afield. Its research and experiment have benefited 
wheat growers and, indirectly, the baking industry, to 
an immeasurable extent. Testimony to this effect was 
made at the time of the semicentennial celebration by 
representatives of many United States institutions. 
One outstanding agricultural authority volunteered the 
statement that the increased values of wheat varieties 
originated at the college to his state alone would pay 
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FREIGHT CASE DECISIONS 


HE condition of a shipment at its destination js 

proper evidence of its condition when loaded, when 
accompanied by a showing of absence of anything that 
would naturally produce a change or that would tend 
to explain a change in condition. This rule was |aiq 
down by the Idaho supreme court in the case of I;ter- 
mountain Farmers’ Equity vs. Norris (229 Pac 745) 





Ibs fruits, 2,423,791 lbs malt, and 2,189,- 
475 doz eggs. 

In this connection the Canadian bis- 
cuit and confectionery industry, which is 
listed separately by the government, 
must be taken into account, as a sub- 
stantial part of its operations has to do 
with bakery products. There are 368 
such individual plants in Canada, divided 
among the provinces as follows: Ontario 
199, Quebec 48, British Columbia 40, 
Manitoba 23, Alberta 20, Nova Scotia 13, 
New Brunswick 11, Saskatchewan 10, 
and Prince Edward Island 4. Of these 
15 are engaged in the manufacture of 
biscuits only, and 21 in the manufacture 
of biscuits and confectionery combined. 
The capital invested in the industry 
amounts to $33,680,000, a total of 12,001 
employees receive $10,288,672 in wages 
and salaries, materials are utilized to the 
value of $19,917,649, and the industry’s 
annual productive value is $42,416,311. 

These plants in one year manufacture 
an additional 6,098,541 Ibs bread worth 
$381,937, and pies, cakes, etc., to the 
value of $359,242, as well as biscuits to 
the extent of 32,369 tons, worth $12,426,- 
504. This brings Canada’s total bread 
consumption up to 664,527,434 Ibs and 
the average consumption per capita in 
the dominion to just over 75 lbs per 
annum. Cake and pie consumption 
amounts in value to $6,906,000, or 78c 
per capita per annum. Biscuits are 
made equally for domestic consumption 
and the export trade, and these leave 
the country to the value of about $85,- 
250, going to the United Kingdom, 
United States, Bermuda, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, British West Indies, 
Newfoundland, Russia, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, ete. 

It is fitting in a way that Canada’s 
first bakery school should be established 
as part of the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege at Guelph, for this institution was 
not only the pioneer in agricultural edu- 
cation in Canada and one of the first on 
the American continent, but is still one 
of the foremost educational establish- 
ments in agriculture and its allied phases 
in America. In the summer of 1924 it 
celebrated the semicentennial of its 
establishment, an event which signaled 
the birth of scientific agriculture in the 
dominion, and its history is the story of 
Canada’s progression in this regard. No 
finer or more appropriate seat could have 
been chosen, where the faculty of the 
new branch will find everything desirable 
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The shipment involved in the cited case was one of 
oats sold f.o.b. Inkom, and shipped to 

Salt Lake City. The court said: 
“Appellant [the seller] contends that 
the trial court erred in admitting ey;- 
dence of the condition of the oats at Salt 


Lake City, without showing that such 
condition was the same. . . as at [nkom. 

. - The condition of the oats at {nkom 
was material, and evidence of their con- 
dition elsewhere was not relevant, ‘cept 
to the extent that it related to their 


condition at Inkom. Naturally the weed 
seed was contained in the oats when 
loaded at Inkom, and evidence the 
extent of such foreign matter a! Salt 
Lake City was admissible as tending to 
show the condition and grade of thi: vats 
at Inkom. . . . The fact that suci: for- 
eign matter was found in the oats when 
delivered constituted some evidence that 
there was foreign matter in the oats 
when they were shipped. 

“And what has been said abou! the 
testimony as to the weed seed is tri of 
the testimony regarding the damp, iis- 


colored and sprouted condition of +! 
oats. That they were wet at Salt [ike 


e 


City was not conclusive that they wer 
wet at Inkom; but the fact that the 
sacks were found to be uniformly wet 
throughout the car, when examine: at 


Salt Lake City, was admissible to 

the condition of the oats, not at Sult 
Lake City, but at Inkom. This is s)c- 
cially true, in view of the conflict in th 
evidence as to whether the roof of the 
car leaked, and in view of the testimony) 
of the witness Merrill that, had the d 
condition been caused by a leaky car, |! 
oats would have been wet in spots «1 
not uniformly wet. . 

“Oats is one of the staple commodi 
ties, extensively bought and sold and 
shipped throughout the country, and 
there is no reason as a matter of iw 
why one who has had years of expericic 
in buying and selling and handling 01 
may not be qualified to give intelli: 
and valuable evidence as to wheth«r a 
shipment, found wet at. the point o! 
destination, was wet when loaded, 
became wet on account of leaks in ‘lie 
roof of the car.” 

* +. 

A rule adopted by a railway il- 
pany, with the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, requiring 
orders for cars to be placed in writ/iig, 
is not subject to waiver, holds the >u- 
preme Court of the United States in ''« 
ease of Davis vs. Henderson (45 >"). 
Ct. 24). 








at hand to aid them. 

The site of the college is one of the most beautiful 
that could have been selected. The grounds comprise 
717 acres in fields, gardens, orchards, experimental 
plots and a splendid campus. There are upward of 
20 large buildings already—laboratories, dormitories, 
libraries, dining rooms, and administrative buildings. 
There is a women’s department which has made a name 
for itself in household science and arts. Adjacent to 
the college grounds has grown up a village community 
of several hundred inhabitants. 

While primarily a college for the promotion of 
agricultural knowledge, the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege has indirectly benefited the baking industries of 
the American continent not a little, as is almost in- 
evitable. The seed generated and planted at this pro- 


for the upkeep of the Ontario Agricultural College 
for all time. 

This is the institution which is to house Canada’s 
first bakery school, bringing the dominion up to the 
standard of all progressive countries in this regard. 
Certainly from this point of view it should set out 
upon its important work under the best auspices and 
with the best augury of success. Few may yet appre- 
ciate the need to Canada of such an establishment, but 
the dominion is looking ahead and making provision 
for the time when more of her wheat will be consumed 
domestically because of more mouths to feed. It is a 
gratifying sign that the Bread and Cake Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation anticipates a future need of a good supply of 
expert bakers, and is early setting about insuring them. 





Plaintiff sued for failure to furn’s) 
him a car within a reasonable time after verbal not 
and defendant, representing the carrier, successfw'' 
pleaded noncompliance with a tariff rule requiri: 
orders to be placed with the local agent in writi 
Plaintiff relied on an oral agreenient by a station ag: 
to furnish a car, and the Arkansas supreme court rul: 
that the railway company thereby waived complian 
with the rule referred to but, reversing the decision, 
the highest court of the land said: 

“There is no claim that the rule requiring writt: 
notice was void. The contention is that the rule w 
waived. It could not be so. The transportation servi: 
to be performed was that of a common carrier und 
published tariffs. The rule was a part of the tariff. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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“Gus Myers, who used to be a dough-buster 
up to Ridgeville but sold out a while back 
an’ went to Oklahoma, is turnin’ out to be 
___ a good deal of a go-getter,” said Old Dad 
| <= F etchit of the Fish River Roller Mills. 
“Seems like Gus got along so well 
aat he set hisself up in the 
















y Sn he’s buyin’ flour 
0 fora string of bakeries 


| to it, an’ alla 
Rody has to do 


done offerin’ lower 
an’ lower an’ then put 
/a curse on the feller that talked 
‘Well,’ I says, when he 
IA" was tellin’ me about it, ‘they’s some 
| millers down here in the hills an’ they’s 
some on the Main Line, but when it comes 
down to right generous outporin’ of the spirit 
of competition, we're all crick millers.’” 


fi until the millers gets 
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WHAT ABOUT PUBLICITY? 

\V HAT has become of all plans to promote the 

increased consumption of wheat flour and its 
products through advertising their food value and 
economy? Has diversity of opinion as to precise 
means and methods resulted in definite abandonment 
of all effort? Will the interested industries do any- 
thing more in future than they have in the past? 
Is white flour to be left to shift for itself, while a 
majority of other foods demand public attention and 
invite the consumer’s favor through insistent publicity ? 

Half a dozen years ago, the head of the greatest 
periodical publishing house in the country told a miller 
who was at that time considering plans for national 
advertising of his products, “The trouble with your 
business is that you are catering to a declining mar- 
ket; the tendency is toward the use of less, flour in 
the home.” The man knew nothing of milling and 
baking, and his lay view certainly would not then have 
been accepted by many millers. Time has proved the 
clearness of his vision. 

There has not yet been an actual decrease in flour 
consumption, but there has been and is so great a 
change in the public’s buying habits that there is a 
sharply reduced interest in flour itself. From being 
a staple of housekeeping, flour has become of sec- 
ondary, even minor, importance in millions of homes. 

Much of this change undoubtedly is due to the 
tendency to conduct household affairs with a minimum 
of care and trouble. The ready-to-eat and delicates- 
sen manner of existence is a steady approach to the 
terrible prophecy of the scientists whose aim is to 
reduce calories to capsules and thereby bring human 
sustenance to the prosaic efficiency of taking on gas 
and water at the filling station. 

While this unhappy but apparently inevitable de- 
velopment is in progress, staple foods must adjust 
themselves to the altering conditions. They need not, 
however, abandon the contest while the mealless life 
continues to exist chiefly in the Sunday supplement. 
Through this and several more generations, flour will 
be bought and baked and eaten, and the extent of its 
consumption will depend upon whether it insistently 
presents its own merits or weakly declares the battle 
lost and retires to its tent. « 
Recently the trend of milling thought has been 
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toward such definitely practical things as organization, 
cost accounting, increased efficiency and the higher de- 
velopment of methods whereby one miller can secure 
another miller’s business. Among bakers, interest is 
largely centered in standardization of methods and 
products—sure ways of decreasing bread consumption 
—and in the seductive study of high finance. 

In neither industry is more than academic attention 
being given to what is, after all, the major problem,— 
the preservation and expansion of the market for their 
products. There can be no worth while gain in fight- 
ing for a market if, while the contest is on, the value 
of the prize is steadily shrinking. The future of mill- 
ing and baking alike depends upon the food habits of 
the people. These food habits are constantly changing, 
with a marked tendency away from the staple forms. 

The means available to the members of the bread 
industries for influencing the trend of these changing 
habits are unlimited. Only their intelligent employ- 
ment is required. There need be no war chest or com- 
munity fund. A common plan and the individual par- 
ticipation of every great and small unit in both in- 
dustries will be amply effective. An appropriate reso- 
lution for the new year would be, “Don’t fight over 
the market; build it.” 


A HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE 

: THE period when American flour milling was 

just entering on its era of industrial greatness, two 
milling journals were established which today can look 
back over more than half a century of uninterrupted 
service. Of these two, the American Miller is the 
older by a few months; The Northwestern Miller, 
proud of its own age, gladly yields to the seniority 
of its elder brother in trade journalism. For all ex- 
cept the first three years of its existence, the American 
Miller has been directed editorially by one man, and 
the death last week of Harley B. Mitchell takes from 
the flour milling industry a loyal supporter, a wise and 
experienced counselor and a true friend. 

The art and science of flour milling have owed 
much to American skill and enterprise, and yet their 
development in this country has been less consistent 
than has been the case in Europe. So much attention 
has necessarily been devoted to the merchandising of 
flour that its manufacture has been carried on largely 
by methods evolved abroad. Mr. Mitchell and the 
publication issued under his able guidance were in 
many ways the principal influences in developing a 
genuine American technic of milling, and to them the 
entire industry is deeply indebted for the sound train- 
ing and education of the nation’s practical millers. 

It is no small thing to have conducted, ably and 
successfully, a trade journal for close to half a cen- 
tury. Mr. Mitchell was editor of the American Miller 
in the days when roller milling was still a fantastic 
foreign innovation; he not only witnessed but played 
an important part in the series of changes which made 
American milling what it is today. Under his direc- 
tion his paper won and unfailingly maintained the 
solid respect of the whole industry; its ideals of service 
were high because they were the ideals of the man 
himself. 

Mr. Mitchell has erected his own monument; the 
American Miller will keep his memory ever living in 
the industry he served so long and so well. To his 
family and his associates The Northwestern Miller 
extends its heartfelt sympathy, but it knows that his 
spirit will live on in the publication which has owed 
so much to him, and that death itself cannot put an 
end to the influence for good which he exerted through- 
out his half century of close relationship to the mill- 
ing industry of America. 





NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 

HE hopeful days are come when we make good 

resolutions. We self-analyze and through intro- 
spection are led to decide to reconstruct. It is a trying 
process of mind, closely akin to the physical growing 
pains of youth. It differs in that the bodily growth 
of tender years is distributed evenly through the days, 
while the towering moral structure that we would 
create at the New Year is a concentrated ambition 
seeking to flower and fruit, too often unhappily doomed 
to die, in a night. 

Yet there is great good in the New Year resolu- 
tion. Without it, with no checking up time, life would 
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be like a set of books which are never brought to bal- 
ance. It would contain all of the incidents and events, 
row on row, but there would never be an inventory, a 
comparison of profits and losses, a time to institute 
economies of evil and inaugurate new activities in the 
practice of good. 

It does not much depend upon just what sort of 
resolution is made. There might even be virtue in a 
criminal deciding to rise above cheap and shabby crime 
and devote himself to the higher degrees of arch 
criminality, so to attain greater eminence in his call- 
ing. Conceivably, the result of such a determination 
to triumph in sin might lead him on to where there 
would be no more evil worthy of his steel, and he 
would turn good through the force majeure of inability 
to be bad enough to content his own soul. 

The point is that any sort of balancing of conduct 
and resolution for the future is to be preferred to 
aimless travel with no milestones of decision to measure 
the years of the journey. Whether or not those mile- 
stones mark the calendar year or some fiscal period, 
like the reckoning of taxes, is of no moment. There 
is, however, in New Year’s Day the virtue that man, 
being by nature gregarious, then has company to join 
in cheering his good intentions, as, alas, he also will 
have in sharing the pity of his failure. 

Let us then make resolution, good if possible and 
for those whose ideals and aims are high; bad if we 
have elected to follow the path of unrighteousness and 
feel the need of an occasional spur to speed us on the 
journey. Either will be better than aimless following 
of no purpose whatever to an indefinite end. These 
are the whereases, and it is soon to be the New Year; 
let us, therefore, resolve. 





NO DEFENSE IN HOME BAKING 

HE suggestion is made that there can never be 

any control over the price of commercially baked 
bread because, if it were to become excessive, the public 
has a ready means of defense in a return to home 
baking. ‘The proposal has elements of plausibility. It 
disregards, however, two essential facts: one is that 
the consumer has a clear right to buy his bread ready 
baked at a fair price, and the other is that conditions 
of modern living make home baking impracticable if 
not, in a very large number of homes, impossible. 

The same sort of argument could be advanced in 
connection with scores of services which have become 
a part of life. No one would undertake to say that 
public service electric current prices are immaterial, 
because if people do not like the rates, they may burn 
oil; or that their defense against high transportation 
cost lies in riding a horse; or that we may easily return 
to homespun in protest against the cost of clothes. 

Commercial baking and a loaf of good bread deliv- 
ered at the door are an essential part of the comfort 
of modern living. Housewives are less and less dis- 
posed to spend the greater part of every third or 
fourth day in providing the family bread supply, when 
at a trifling added cost they can buy superior bread 
from the baker. It is to this fact that the tremendous 
advance in commercial baking is due, and it is because 
of it that the price of bread is no longer a matter of 
what the baker wishes to charge but an established 
service to the public to be rendered at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Herein is, of course, an invitation to just such a 
plan of exploitation as that now contemplated by the 
organizers of the bread trust. A great public service 
now conducted by twenty-five thousand or more inde- 
pendent units has, even under uneconomic manage- 
ment, been profitable. Why not consolidate a great 
number of these units, capitalize their past earning 
record and, through the magic of concentrated buying 
and selling power, increase the profit by exacting a 
greater toll for service? 

The plan is simple enough. The outstanding, per- 
haps the sole, objection is that it is woven about the 
price of a bushel of wheat and a loaf of bread. It 
contains elements of influence or actual control of 
both. Under it the producer and consumer, with all 
of the auxiliary activities between them, would become 
subject to the will of the giant in their midst. And 
the answer is not that the independents would be able 
to maintain a balance of power, or that the housewife 
could return to home baking. The answer is that there 
is no place in the trail, from field to table, for a six 
hundred million dollar toll gate. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Dec. 15 Dec. 16 
Dec. 20 Dec. 13 1923 1922 


Minneapolis 200,189 191,798 223,495 291,585 


ie, POU wcccses Seven 6,352 14,067 13,745 
Duluth-Superior 13,900 14,155 14,005 26,975 
Milwaukee ..... 6,500 6,000 2,000 10,500 

Totals .......231,353 218,305 253,567 342,805 
Outside mills*. .150,963 225,896 225,177 195,348 


Ag’ gate sprg..382,316 444,201 478,744 538,153 








St. Louis ...... 26,100 26,600 40,100 34,700 
St. Louist ..... 44,000 38,400 48,000 45,100 
Buffalo ........ 177,927 181,393 113,130 148,255 
Chicago ....... 38,000 38,000 33,000 27,000 
Kansas City....127,237 112,944 94,616 94,735 
Kansas Cityt...357,784 375,306 314,425 342,770 
Omaha ........ 24,625 24,958 23,633 16,640 
St. Joseph ..... 40,767 38,116 22,122 35,544 
Salina ...cc.cee 24,440 27,528 21,169 35,410 
Wichita ...cec. 41,183 41,954 36,346 33,355 
Toledo ...ccees 37,000 34,600 36,200 38,400 
Toledof .....e. 68,513 108,326 95,427 79,705 
Indianapolis ... 13,361 12,618 9,355 9,075 
Nashville®® .... .e.«-. 119,484 107,564 126,630 
Portland, Oreg. 41,537 32,543 60,073 35,075 
BORttl® cccccces 24,131 21,370 37,662 34,443 
Tacoma ....... 25,143 24,189 50,975 28,432 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Dec. 15 Dec. 16 


Dec, 20 Dec. 13 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...... 36 34 40 61 
WE, FE sec ccseces 49 29 64 58 
Duluth-Superior .. 37 38 38 ‘ 73 
Milwaukee ........ 54 50 17 66 
Outside mills* .... 54 60 56 62 
Average spring... 42 44 46 56 
Bt. Lowle ...ccsecce 41 41 63 69 
St. Louisf ........ 51 44 56 59 
BRUMOIO .cssvcccccs 73 75 63 89 
CRIOOMD. oc cccccres 95 95 82 68 
Kansas City ...... 85 76 62 71 
Kansas Cityt ..... 64 67 61 67 
CORRE. cecccccces 90 91 102 72 
Bt, JOSOPR wcccees 86 80 46 75 
PO Naveorsecce OO 59 46 77 
WIGCHIER wc cccccccs 63 64 56 52 
WOISGO ccccsacecece 77 72 78 80 
,. eee 66 70 62 63 
Indianapolis ..... 67 63 43 39 
Nashville®® ....... «. 68 57 58 
Portland, Oregon... 66 62 96 61 
BORttle .ccsscccecs 46 40 71 65 
PWACOMA «escccsces 44 42 89 50 
Totals ..ccvscce 67 65 67 66 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


AMERICAN CEREAL FOODS 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Of all the cereal breakfast foods made 
in the United States, oatmeal is export- 
ed to the greatest extent, the exports 
during 1923 of rolled oats and oatmeal 
amounting to over 160,000,000 Ibs, ac- 
cording to the foodstuffs division of the 
Department of Commerce. Great Brit- 
ain is the most important customer for 
these products, followed by the Nether- 
lands, Ireland, Sweden, Finland, and 
Denmark. To each of these countries 
over 10,000,000 lbs were shipped in 1923, 
England alone taking over 43,000,000. 

The Netherlands was the second best 
customer in 1923, taking over 24,500,000 
Ibs. Germany, however, imported from 
this country less than 1,000,000 Ibs oat- 
meal, due in large measure to the policy 
prevailing in that country of discourag- 
ing as much as possible the importation 
of manufactured foodstuffs. 

The exports to Latin America amount- 
ed to less than 6,000,000 Ibs. Asia is in- 
creasing in importance as a market for 
oatmeal, as over 2,500,000 Ibs of this ce- 
real food were exported to that grand 
division during 1923, an increase of 33 
per cent over 1922 exports. 

Under the title “Other Wheat Prod- 
ucts for Table Use” are included the 
ordinary wheat breakfast foods. Less 
than 4,000,000 lbs of these products were 
exported during 1923, or approximately 
600,000 less than in 1922. Over 70 per 
cent of this amount was sent to Eng- 
land. 

Under the heading “Other Corn Prod- 
ucts for Table Use” is included corn 
flakes. The exports of these corn break- 
fast foods amounted to nearly 5,500,000 
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Canada—Flour Output 


Ibs in 1928, compared to a little over 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 


3,000,000 in 1922, a considerable in 
oak ti ] ki 3 - gain, mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
atively Speaking. of Statistics, in barrels: 
Of the cereal breakfast foods not sep- 1924 1923 1922 
arately enumerated, some 14,000,000 Ibs January ...... 1,850,321 1,705,822 1,200,482 
were exported during 1923, an increase February ..... 1,811,461 1,481,739 1,329,935 





of 6,000,000 Ibs over the 1922 shipments. April ....1..1 1449438 11408139 11016,891 
The bulk of the exports, nearly 12,000,- May ......... 1,881,038 1,377,770 1,219,685 
000 Ibs was shipped to England gay ccc: EERE Ets Mae 
_ The exports of corn, hominy and grits ‘August :!:):: 1,425,981 1,107,804 1,236,172 
in 1923 from the United States amount- September ... 1,737,196 1,410,395 1,570,566 
ed to 49,000,000 Ibs, a decrease of 201, Qctober -...-. SECNES Bees Pace ans 
000,000, compared to 1922, Most of this December .::. 0.11... 1,821,437 1,966,470 
was due to the decrease in shipments to 

Totals ....*16,784,046 19,060,020 17,273,295 


Russia, to which, during 1922, as a con- 
sequence of the economic conditions ex- 
isting there over 116,000,000 Ibs were ex- 


ported. 


Totals for crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31: 
1923-24.... 20,701,395 1921-22.... 15,454,615 
1922-23.... 19,220,088 1920-21.... 9,900,550 

*Ten months, 





WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 


Commerce, in bushels: 
Week ending. -————-July 1 t 


Wheat to— Dec. 13, °24 Dec. 15,’°23 Dec. 6,’°24 Dec. 13,’°24 Dec. 15,’23 





BOREF cacecnesecscces 1,241,000 31,000 1,496,000 11,143,000 3,512,000 
United Kingdom .... 1,328,000 39,000 899,000 29,317,000 10,337,000 
Other Europe ....... 1,479,000 72,000 3,840,000 50,126,000 11,460,000 
COMER ssenvesseecs saesss “2050008  -xebbOs 41,324,000 16,027,000 
Other countries 41,000 1,309,000 438,000 4,996,000 13,165,000 
Totala cccccccesecs *4,089,000 1,451,000 6,673,000 136,906,000 54,501,000 
WATIGF ccccccccccceces 900,000 256,000 979,000 17,180,000 8,150,000 
COR  occcccccccccceses 58,000 484,000 127,000 3,306,000 5,033,000 
GOB ccccccccccescvece 100,000 138,000 360,000 4,025,000 1,057,000 
, Ore rere 197,000 162,000 697,000 27,763,000 8,837,000 
Canadian wheat in 
transit cleared from 
United States ports. 887,000 4,395,000 678,000 23,641,000 47,581,000 


*Including via Pacific ports 408,000 bus. 
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GRAIN FUTURES 
Closing prices of grain futures at 





option markets, in cents per bu: ading 
WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolj 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. . —_ 
| 166% 170% 163% 674 
ais sieves 169 173% 167 171 
| Spee 172 176% 169% ‘ 
BP vecces 172 175% 169% 
| eee 168% 172% 165% % 
eG aes 169% 173% 165% 0% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
BT eccces 158% 162% 163% ‘’ 
BBccvece 160 164% 165 
Ra ein siet 162% 168 167% $5 
Rees 164% 168% 169% % 
1 164 166% 1s 
88....2% 161% 165% 167% 2% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
BVcccves 170% 174% 162% 166% 
BBiccces 174% 177% 164 168% 
ey 179 182% 166% 12% 
BO. wrece 178% 181% 169% 73 
BB. cece 175% 178% 165 68% 
BB. wcecece 176% 180% 165% 70% 
CORN 
Chicago 
Dec Dec. May 
UT ccccs 123% 128% 
|! See 124% 129% 
| Sao 125% 129% 
BO. nce. 123% 128% 
ee 122% 127% 
ee 124% 129% 
OATS 
Chicago Minne. polis 
Dec. Dec, May Dec. lay 
| Pre 58% 64% D6 4 1 
SRivaces 58% 63% 56 1% 
| 59% 64% 564 ly 
ar 585% 63% 55% iy 
RRB 8 63 55% \ 
a 58% 63% 55% % 
RYE 
Chicago Minnex: lis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. iy 
) eee 144% 149% 134% % 
| Saree 145% 150% 135% ‘ 
! Pee 148% 154 138% 
BO. cece 148 %& 153% 138% 1 
a 144 151 135% By 
Beesives 145 151% 136 4 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Dulut! 
Dec Dec. May Dec. 
WT vcese 296% 298 297 
UB .cccce 298 301 297% 
WD.wcooe 302% 304% 300 
BO. cccce 300 300 298 
}) Se 295% 296% 293 
BSc ccces 297% 298 295% 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat fu s 
per cwt of 112 Ibs: 


Dec. M 
Be stacsededeanaas 13s 1%d 13s 
errr Pree 138s 3%d 13s 
eS Serre ree 13s 4%d lis 
SS eee 138s 5%d 13s 
) 3 . Berra rr rece 138 6%d 13s 
SS reer ere 13s 5%d 13s 





Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter 
crops, as issued by the Department of 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (00 
omitted): 


May June July Aug 
553 509 543 5s 
678 581 586 568 
584 607 569 5 
629 578 573 5 
484 503 518 632 
838 715 
572 586 557 55 
366 373 402 417 


613 492 483 510 J 








Average 572 567 559 557 5 
Norway—Crops 
Grain crops of Norway, as repor' by 
Landbruksdirektoren, by calendar yé« in 


bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
a 587 9,788 3,912 18 
=e 587 12,548 4,549 42 
is < 5%. 643 13,380 4,483 62 
| on 972 12,962 4,279 43 
. 99 15,078 5,382 0 
1919..... 1,071 15,106 6,787 53 
ee 1,090 14,229 5,344 12 
191 o 14,591 3,822 1159 
eS 13,502 3,416 43 
, eee 285 10,818 2,682 29 
1914..... 269 8,002 2,463 5 
| eee 325 11,734 3,203 3 
eee 332 11,607 3,086 1,°41 
i 271 8,746 2,550 8 
1910..... 294 10,488 2,900 
a 304 Senet Senne 


Wheat Oats 
25 25 





6 ; 

256 125 i 

301 132 ) 

342 156 6 

Bs vkicw as 40 342 156 6 
ee 41 345 157 7 
eS 1 343 156 
TS eer 0 356 116 ie 
BREE: coscecs 14 307 97 8 
| eeeee 12 270 89 7 
270 89 7 

270 89 7 

263 89 7 
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EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 
FAVORABLE FOR SEEDING 


The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics states that conditions in Europe, with 
few exceptions, have been favorable for 
winter seedings. Some delay in plant- 
ings due to excessive rainfalls in the 
early part of the season in countries of 
western and northwestern Europe is re- 
ported. Drouth in some of the Balkan 
countries has retarded growth and caused 
irregular germination. In Hungary some 
damage is reported from Hessian fly and 
field mice, and conditions are generally 
unfavorable. Rain is needed in Jugo- 
slavia. In Czechoslovakia and Roumania 
conditions are favorable. Official reports 
of conditions of seedings in both Ger- 
many and Poland, as of Dec. 1, are con- 
siderably above average. The conditions 
of rye and barley in both of these coun- 
tries are slightly better than wheat. Press 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
-—Week ending—, 
Dec. 13 Dec. 6 Dec. 13, 1924 

etek eens 7,427,970 

Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 


-—Week ending—, 
Dec. 13 Dec. 6 
130,325 16,790 


Jan. 1, 1924, to 


Jan. 1, 1924, to 
Dec. 13, 1924 
8,987,187 











advices indicate a 5 per cent increase in 
the winter grain of Russia over the area 
for last year. Recent heavy rains and 
snowfall have improved crop conditions. 
\ thin snow cover is reported over a 
large area. 

The condition of the wheat crop in the 
Punjab and United Provinces of India 
is good. These provinces include more 
than half of the total Indian wheat area. 
No official report of the acreage is yet 
available, but information indicates an 
acreage as large as last year, which was 
somewhat more than 31,000,000 acres. 

In North Africa the prolonged drouth 
in the early fall delayed preparation for 
seeding and may result in an acreage 
below that of last year. Recent rains 
have been beneficial, but more moisture is 
needed to insure satisfactory growth. 





VEGETABLE OIL INDUSTRY 
EXPERIENCES A REVIVAL 


Forei Crops and Markets, pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, states that the year 1923 
seems to mark the beginning of a dis- 
tinct revival of the vegetable oil indus- 
try from its depression during and after 
the war, and a consequent increased pro- 
duction of the byproducts, oil cake and 
meal. The total imports of the chief im- 
porting countries of the world, with re- 
ports incomplete, were at least 3,500,- 
000,000 Ibs, with exports from exporting 
countries of at least 3,300,000,000. Ex- 
ports amounted to about 3,000,000,000 
lbs in 1921 and 1929, and to only 2,000,- 
000,000 immediately following the war. 
The average of reported exports in the 
five years 1909-18 were about 5,800,- 
000,000 Ibs and imports 5,700,000,000. 

To the 1923 export should be added 
the exports of Russia. No definite fig- 
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With wheat sharply advancing during the past week, flour prices have 


shown a steady increase. 


On Tuesday, Dec. 23, as compared with the preceding 


Tuesday, spring wheat flours showed a general gain of 25c bbl, while hard and 
soft winters advanced a full 50c. The wheat market situation is most unusual, 
as on Dec. 23 Minneapolis December wheat closed 35gc below Chicago, and only 


4%4c over Kansas City. 


During the week the advance in wheat prices, based on the December op- 
tion, amounted to about 5c in Chicago, 3c in Minneapolis, 64c in Kansas City, 
and a full 10c in Winnipeg; the Winnipeg December option, closing on Dec. 23 


at $1.76%, was 11%c over Minneapolis. 


The effect of the wheat market situa- 


tion is to narrow the spread between spring and winter wheat flours. 
Buying is of the usual pre-holiday type, which means that no business of 
any large size is reported, but the routine buying for current needs continues 


in fair volume. 
during the weeks just preceding. 


Shipping directions are coming in rather more freely than 


The millfeed market is strong, but more because of small supplies than 
through any urgent demand. Bran, shorts and middlings are up $1@2 ton over 
a week ago in the western markets, but in the East show little change, owing 


to resales. 


Export flour inquiry is just now only moderate, but there are indications 
that this business will pick up materially after the first of January. The relative 
prices of Canadian and United States wheat give the mills south of the border 
an advantage such as they have not enjoyed in many years past. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION STATIONARY 
Flour production has continued at about the same rate as during the past 


few weeks. 


Normally there is a slackening of activity just before Christmas, 


but this year production has been exceptionally even since the first of Novem- 
ber, and thus the total output for the week of Dec. 14-20 was about the same as 
that of the corresponding week in 1923. 

In terms of percentage of output to full capacity, the spring wheat mills of 
the Northwest reported for the week of Dec. 14-20 a 42 per cent production, 


a loss of 2 points from the week before. 


The Kansas-Nebraska-Oklahoma hard 


winter wheat mills reported a 69 per cent output, a 2 point gain, and the Ohio- 


Indiana-Michiga 


n soft winter wheat mills 66 per cent, a loss of 4 points. 


Buffalo’s flour output lost 2 points, to 73 per cent; the St. Louis district 


gained 4 points, to 47 per cent. 


Production among the soft winter wheat mills 


of the Southeast continued at a rate of about 70 per cent of capacity. North 
Pacific Coast flour production picked up 7 points, to 53 per cent. 








ures are available, but they may have 
exercised the exports of any other coun- 
try except the United States. Aside 
from the United States and Russia, the 
chief producing countries outside of the 
consuming centers of northwestern 
Europe are British India, Egypt, and 
China. 

The greatest markets for oil cake are 
in the densely populated countries of 
northwestern Europe, which maintain 
extensive dairy and hog raising indus- 
tries. Denmark, the United Kingdom, 
and the Netherlands, in the order named, 
were the chief importers of oil cake. 
Germany, the United Kingdom and 
France are large importers of oil seeds 
which are crushed in their own mills, 
and the cake either used within the coun- 
try or exported. Germany in particular 
was not only one of the chief consumers 
of oil cake in 1923, but ranked either 
second or third in its net exports. Of 
the chief importing countries, Denmark 
alone in 1923 exceeded the average im- 
ports of the five years before the war. 
The other countries, however, are rapidly 
approaching the pre-war status in im- 
ports. Reports for the first seven 
months of 1924 indicate that imports of 
oil cake into Denmark, the United King- 
dom, and the Netherlands are running 
even heavier than in 1923. 





NEW ZEALAND AND AMERICA 
Mexsourne, Vicror1a.—The finance bill 
which has been placed before the New 
Zealand legislature provides for the ap- 
pointment of a commissioner to Canada 
and the United States. He will act un- 
der instructions for the conservation of 


New Zealand commercial interests in 
those countries, but will not be accredited 
to the government of either country and 
will not communicate with them directly 
or indirectly except when specially in- 
structed to do so by the New Zealand 
government. 
Curartes J. Marruews. 


CREAM MEAL PRICES 
IN LEADING MARKETS 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, to 
various rate basing points, Dec. 23, were 
as follows: Cairo, IIl., $5.50; St. Louis, 
$5.45; Memphis, Tenn., $5.65; Little Rock, 
Ark., $5.85; Louisiana (group 1), $6.05; 
New Orleans, $6. 








ADVANCE IN TORONTO PRICES 

Toronto, Ont., Dec. 23.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Springs were reduced 20c 
Monday, and advanced 10c today, mak- 
ing top patents $9.90, seconds $9.40 and 
export patent $9.20, f.o.b., cars, Toronto 
points. Millfeed is unchanged. Trade 
is quiet, Export demand is improving, 
springs being 6d higher than Saturday 
at 52s 6d, c.i.f., London, January sea- 
board. Winters for export are selling at 
2s over Saturday’s price, making them 
47s 6d, Glasgow. 

A. H. Bamey. 





The shortage in European rye crops 
and the heavy export demand in this 
country make that grain an independent 
grain statistically. 
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STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 
LOSE DEMURRAGE SUIT 


Burrawo, N. Y., Dec. 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—The test case of steamship 
companies to recover damages for delays 
to steamers during the grain congestion 
here in 1922 resulted in a verdict of no 
cause of action. More than $400,000 are 
involved in the litigations. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





ARGENTINE CROP CONDITIONS 

A cable dated Dec. 13, from Commer- 
cial Attaché Feely, Buenos Aires, states 
that a light rainfall was reported in 
Buenos Aires, Cordoba, Santa Fe and 
parts of the interior of Rias and Cor- 
rientes, which has somewhat improved the 
agricultural situation, but the pastoral 
conditions are reported alarming. Wheat 
harvest ranges from 1,200 kilos per hec- 
tare (17 bus per acre) in some sections 
to total loss in other. Linseed production 
has been seriously affected by drouth, 
locusts and abnormally high tempera- 
tures. 


PENINSULA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

J. Millard Tawes, head of the Tawes 
Baking Co., Crisfield, Md., and one of the 
prominent young bakers in the Potomac 
states, was elected president of the 
Peninsula Bakers’ Association, at the 
annual meeting, held Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 2, at Salisbury, Md., in the new 
Wicomico Hotel. The other officers of 
the association are A. J. Hudson, George- 
town, Del., vice president, and C. P. 
Matthews, Dover, Del., secretary and 
treasurer. 

Mr. Tawes is closely identified with the 
Potomac States Bakers’ Association and 
the American Bakers’ Association, and 
keeps in close touch with modern meth- 
ods in the baking industry. In his in- 
augural address he outlined a series of 
meetings for the winter and spring 
months. During the summer, when most 
association activities are sidetracked, he 
has plans that will make the members 
want to turn out 100 per cent strong. 

Those present at the Salisbury meet- 
ing discussed their problems freely, and 
much good is predicted to result there- 
from, and several new members were 
added. The next meeting will be held in 
January at Easton, Md. 

J. H. Woorrince. 


Bulgaria—Crops 
Grain crops of Bulgaria, as reported by the 
Director General of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1924... 37,967 14,054 18,582 9,900 6,590 
1923... 36,223 11,063 26,867 9,188 6,862 
1922... 37,704 11,941 15,479 9,144 7,453 
1921... 29,239 8,489 24,172 6,657 6,095 
1920... 30,003 9,451 20,861 7,004 6,056 
1919... 29,775 9,260 25,457 7,387 6,140 
1918... 25,341 7,094 8,144 3,613 4,427 
1917... 33,294 11,980 17,780 6,558 5,901 
1916... 27,764 10,037 17,471 6,440 5,356 
1915... 36,940 11,848 29,821 9,130 7,107 
1914... 25,980 9,217 31,075 8,080 7,255 
1913... 43,502 11,486 28,979 8,704 8,087 
1912... 44,756 12,440 28,475 8,707 8,422 
1911... 48,295 12,390 30,590 10,421 8,992 
1910... 42,247 14,083 28,360 10,789 9,045 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 





Wheat Barley Corn .Oats Rye 
1924.... 2,159 600 1,222 340 361 
1923.... 2,308 544 «1,364 370 425 
1922.... 1,930 534 1,552 352 442 
1921.-... 2,361 524 1,418 331 466 
1920.... 2,183 555 1,407 345 464 
1919.... 2,057 484 1,445 284 455 
1918.... 2,446 604 1,455 345 475 
1917.... 2,481 593 1,385 343 442 
1916.... 2,220 560 1,342 326 465 
1915.... 2,408 590 1,579 395 507 
1914.... 2,638 534 1,566 379 527 
1918.... 2,468 522 ©1432 378 480 
$018.... 8,08 619 1,589 435 529 
1911.... 2,764 621 1,562 447 545 

The price of bread in Greece has re- 


cently been increased. 








Oe EE aside ac idnccesassxarecess 
Spring standard patent ..............cce00e 
Spring first clear 


Hard winter short patent .................. 
See WOT ME Sb voce cscs cecenssee 
Hard winter first clear ................0005 


Soft winter short patent.................... 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 


OO Uk 5 v5 ¥ienc.c kas ouvenavesecs 
Rye flour, standard 


eee ee eee ee ee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Family patent 
ee $9.00@9.40 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@9.90 


‘Includes near-by straights. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 23. 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
G.« eee 


St. Louis 
85@ 9. 


New York Baltimore 


tNash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


Philadelphia 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Boston Columbu tNashville 


$8.70@ 9.20 $9.25@ 9.50 -@ $8 @ 9.25 $8.80@ 9.50 $9.00@ 9.25 $9.65@ 9.85 $10.40@10.65 $9.25@ 9.60 $10.00@10.50 
8.40@ 8.80 9.00@ 9.30 --@. 8.60@ 8.80 8.40@ 8.90 8.50@ 8.75 9.25@ 9.50 9.40@10.30 9.00@ 9.25 606e sees 
7.10@ 7.60 7.30@ 7.60 -@. 7.15@ 7.60 7.50@ 8.10 octesec.s 8.25@ 8.75 8.35@ 9.25 ee ee ae 
8.20@ 8.80 castes 8.55@ 9.25 8.25@ 8.75 8.90@ 9.40 9.00@ 9.25 9.25@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.85 9.00@ 9.35 9.00@ ¥.50 
7.95@ 8.25 a Pe 7.75@ 8.40 7.75@ 8.25 8.40@ 8.90 8.50@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.25 ee eer 8.75@ 9.00 rR ee 
6.90@ 7.40 ee 6.90@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.30 7.15@ 7.65 ceoeQ@eces couch cons oo @en coce@ecee oo@ vce 
8.35@ 8.90 coe@.. --@. 8.60@ 9.10 oo@.. 8.50@ 8.75 90 0ae cote 9.25@10.20 8.50@ 8.75 9.75@10.15 
8.10@ 8.35 ooo @- a 8.00@ 8.40 7.90@ 8.35 *7.75@ 8.00 *7.75@ 8.10 8.75@ 9.10 8.25@ 8.50 9.00@ 9.25 
7.15@ 7.50 --@. coos 7.00@ 7.50 xy Pe ooo Bocce ree. eee 7.85@ 8.50 coon @esce 7.50@ 7.76 
7.25@ 7.60 7.35@ 7.45 --@.. oe Dooce 7.50@ 8.25 8.15@ 8.40 8.15@ 8.65 8.25@ 8.50 o&@.. -@. 
6.80@ 7.20 6.00@ 6.10 o een « Bees oe Pee 7.00@ 7.25 ccce@® code 7.75@ 8.00 --@. -@. 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$7.30@7.60 (49's) $7.50@7.90 (49's) — ee $8.80@ 9.30 $8.50@8.85 
8.40@8.90 8.90@9.10 9.00@9.45 9.55@ 9.75 9.15@9.40 
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NEW GRAIN RECORD 
IS SET BY BUFFALO 


Season’s Heavy Movement Carried on With- 
out Congestion at Receiving End of 
the Lake Route 

Burrawo, N. Y.—AIll grain handling 
records at this port have been shattered 
during the season which is just closing. 
If the steamer F. S, Squire, which was 
reported battling her way through rapid- 
ly forming ice, succeeds in getting to 
this port the receipts for the season will 
be 288,146,000 bus, it is estimated. The 
largest previous record, 262,000,000 bus, 
was established in 1922. The Squire has 
on board 293,000 bus. 

The movement of grain was steady 
throughout the season, and a big windup 
helped beat the former record by more 
than 26,000,000 bus. There are 120 stor- 
age cargoes here. Their total of grain 
is estimated at 40,900,000 bus, which is in 
excess of the high record of 117 cargoes 
and 39,214,402 bus established in 1918. 
If the Squire arrives the total will go 
above 41,000,000 bus. In addition the 
elevators hold 15,147,000 bus. Last week 
the elevators unloaded 7,653,000 bus 
from lake steamers and did a big loading 
business, dispatching 3,573 cars to east- 
ern seaboard. 

The season was finished without the 
slightest congestion at the port, this be- 
ing due at least partly to the early tying 
up of some cargoes. Unloading of the 
storage grain will progress steadily 
throughout the winter, and it is predict- 
ed that there will be little or none left 
afloat when navigation reopens. 

Buffalo’s standing as an export port 
is indicated in the annual report of the 
Buffalo customs district, showing it ex- 
ported products worth $156,331,753, plac- 
ing it seventh in the list of American 
ports. Its imports were valued at $77,- 
519,668. These totals, just announced, 
are for the fiscal year which ended June 
30, 1924. 

The canal fleets had a good season and 
experienced few mishaps, and there were 
no serious marine disasters at this end 
of the lakes. There were only nine re- 
ported sinkings on the barge canal, com- 
pared with 147 in 1923. 

P. D. Faunestock. 





NEBRASKA RETURNS TO 
NORMAL WINTER CROP 


Omana, Nes.—According to a report 
released Dec. 22 by A. E. Anderson, of 
Lincoln, statistician in Nebraska for the 
division of crop and live stock estimates, 
Nebraska’s winter wheat acreage is back 
to normal, being 14 per cent above that 
of last year. The report gives the con- 
dition of the crop as low in the eastern 
part and good in the western part. Mr. 
Anderson says: 

“Nebraska farmers planted 3,353,000 
acres of winter wheat this autumn, com- 
pared with 2,941,000 last fall. The five- 
year area harvested is 3,331,000 acres. 
The increase would have been larger had 
conditions been favorable for seeding in 
the eastern third of the state. The in- 
crease in the latter area was light, but 
there is a marked one in the western two 
thirds of the state. This estimate is 
based upon an actual measurement of 
the acreage through a device made for 
that purpose, and is substantiated by re- 
ports from farmers. 

“The area of rye was increased 8 per 
cent, bringing the area seeded to 143,000 
acres, against 132,000 last year.” 

BAKERY DAMAGED BY FIRE 

Burra, N. Y.—Fire on Dec. 20 dam- 
aged the plant of the Hornell (N. Y.) 
Bakery Co., to the extent of $10,100. 
The blaze originated in the basement 
from an overheated furnace, and spread 
rapidly through the two-story brick 
building. Several other buildings in the 
immediate vicinity were endangered. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





DEATH OF GEORGE G. OMERLY 
Purapertpnia, Pa.—After an illness of 
only two days, George G. Omerly died 
Dec. 19 from heart trouble following an 
attack of acute indigestion. He was 
taken ill while in his office in the Bourse. 
Mr. Omerly was president of the Han- 
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cock Grain Co., whose employ he entered 
as an office boy 45 years ago. During 
the war Mr. Omerly was Philadelphia 
manager of the Wheat Export Co., in 
which capacity he had charge of all ship- 
ments of grain through this port. He 
was 59 years old, a member of the Union 
League, Pelham Club, New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, Philadelphia Commercial 
Exchange and the Maritime Exchange. 
His widow, Mrs. Margaret B. Omerly, 
two daughters, Mrs. J. H. R. Timanus 
and Mrs. Walter Chapman, and one son, 
George G. Omerly, Jr., all residents of 
this city, survive him. The Commercial 
Exchange adjourned on Monday at 2 
p-m., the hour of the funeral. 
Samue- S. Daniets. 


WISCONSIN FEED MILL 
IS DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Mitwavukee, Wis.—The feed mill of 
the Ladish Co., 105 Wells Street, Mil- 
waukee, operated in connection with 
large elevators of the Ladish-Stoppen- 
bach Co. at Jefferson Junction, Wis., was 
virtually destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin Thursday evening, Dec. 18. Be- 
cause of the isolated location, some time 
elapsed before fire departments from 
Jefferson, Johnson Creek and Watertown 
were able to combat the conflagration, 
and it raged until Friday noon. The ele- 
vators were protected from the mill by 
heavy fire walls, and while somewhat 
damaged by heat and smoke, sustained 
a relatively small loss. 

The feed mill was rebuilt and en- 
larged during last summer and early fall 
at an investment of about $75,000, and 
much new equipment had been installed. 
This is believed damaged beyond salvage. 
While no accurate estimates of the loss 
are possible, it is believed that it will 
beover $100,000. Ten cars loaded with 
grain, on tracks, were saved by the crew 
of a passenger train on the Milwaukee- 
Madison division. 

Edward Bienfang is manager of the 
mill and elevators, which were estab- 
lished more than 40 years ago, but have 
been rebuilt and enlarged numerous 
times. The combined plants were among 
the largest in the interior of the state, 
being located on the Chicago & North 
Western main lines between Milwaukee 
and Madison, and Green Bay and Chi- 
cago. 





L. E. Meyer. 
EMBARGO AT PORT COVINGTON 
Battimore, Mp.—To avoid congestion, 
the Western Maryland Railway has em- 
bargoed all grain for its Port Covington 
elevator, Baltimore, The embargo ap- 
plies to its connecting lines and not its 
own service. It will issue permits for 
stuff to come forward as rapidly as con- 
ditions warrant. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PIE COMPANY REORGANIZED 

Norrotk, Va.—The Connecticut Pie 
Co., one of the old-established concerns 
in this section, owned by J. T. McCarthy, 
has been reorganized into the Delicious 
Pie Co., with R. H. James president and 
treasurer, Paul F. Overman vice presi- 
dent, and F. H. McCaleb secretary. Mr. 


McCarthy, who has been ill for more than 
a year, is interested financially in the 
new company. Mr. James is in active 
charge of the business, having come here 
from Chicago to succeed F. L. Berger. 
Josepn A. LEsuie. 


FLOUR EXPORT CO. FILES 
WITH FEDERAL COMMISSION 


Wasnurinoton, D. C.—Papers in con- 
nection with the export trade act 
(Webb-Pomerene law) have been filed 
with the Federal Trade Commission by 
the Pacific Flour Export Co., Portland, 
Oregon, which is incorporated under the 
laws of Delaware and proposes to en- 
gage in the exportation of flour, grain 
and grain products to foreign countries. 
The offices of the general manager, F. 
L. Shull, are in the Board of Trade 
Building, Portland. 

Stockholders of the company include: 
Portland Flour Mills Co., Portland; F. 
L. Shull, Crown Mills, and D. A. Patullo, 
Portland; Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 
and E. O. McCoy, The Dalles; Centen- 
nial Mill Co., L. P. Baumann, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., and O. D. Fisher, 
Seattle; Columbia River Milling Co. and 
A. Alexander, Wilbur, Wash; Sperry 
Flour Co., Tacoma; Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co, and E. H. Leonard, Waits- 
burg, Wash. 

The law grants exemption from anti- 
trust laws to an association composed of 
two or more persons, partnerships, or 
corporations entered into for the sole 
purpose of and solely engaged in export 
trade; with the further provision that 
the association shall not be in restraint 
of trade or do any act which artificially 
or intentionally enhances or depresses 
prices or substantially lessens competi- 
tion within the United States. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 








“OLD FAITHFUL” VOLCANO IN 
KANSAS MILL’S BACK YARD 


Arcuison, Kansas.—The Blair Milling 
Co., Atchison, claims the distinction of 
being the only mill in existence with a 
miniature volcano in its back yard. Three 
years ago, when the wreckage of the mill, 
destroyed by fire, was being removed, the 
contracting company filled an old, aban- 
doned creek bed back of the mill with 
charred lumber, cinders and burned 
wheat. This was covered with a six-foot 
layer of soil. 

Six months later, spontaneous combus- 
tion ignited the buried material, and 
large cracks in the top soil appeared. 
In the two and one half years since then, 
smoke and flame have spouted from the 
cracks night and day, despite the efforts 
of the local fire department to extinguish 
the fire below. 

Emplovees of the mill call the volcano 
“Old Faithful.” 





MONTREAL FLOUR PRICES ADVANCE 

Montreat, Que., Dec. 22.—(Special 

Telegram)—All spring wheat flour prices 

are up 40c over Saturday’s prices. The 

price advance for December therefore is 
to date 80c bbl, and since Nov. 1 $1.50. 
A. E. Perks. 








Duluth-Superior Lake Shipments 
Shipments of domestic and bonded grain and flaxseed from Duluth-Superior by lake 


in 1924, in bushels (000’s omitted): 



































w——Domestic wheat— Bonded —————Coarse grain— 

To— Spring Durum Winter Totals wheat Oats Rye Barley Flaxs’d 
rrr err 39,832 16,326 2,254 58,412 787 10,376 14,900 10,952 11,430 
Rr ee ; 350 cans 350 wae pe 4,112 jaan 651 
Cleveland ........ ‘ 246 246 wwae 511 
a Pee eer re ey 120 pes 120 bGaca cece eens caen 
BPE Se beavncesecaes “s 926 845 1,771 eves ‘4% 900 
PE” secs e<cedeeves 191 nae 191 av nes 1,062 er 
, 2 Beene Te et cone «ean exe rr iene 31 20 
MN a 8.6 04404465449 2,344 7 & 2,359 éxes 540 250 ri 906 

Totals, U. States... 44,009 17,178 2,262 63,449 787 10,916 21,224 10,983 13,518 
Depot Harbor ........ 193 sons M 193 Son-8 114 1,537 rae vewn 
are ov 141 265 406 ese esee cose 
a | ee eee 342 Tr 342 cee une 15 
oo eer 17 rer 31 206 165 ane 521 ae 
Pt. Colborne ...... - 309 6,054 649 7,012 ches osee 5,593 eeee 
Pt. McNicol] ...... 3,674 6,716 eve 10,390 126 cece 8,823 205 
WED Se vacaeescuves on 2,568 2,348 4,916 241 énee 3,989 472 1 

Totals, Canada ... 7,060 15,725 680 23,465 532 114 20,478 677 1 











Grand tetal® iccoscses 51,069 32,903 2,942 
Totala, 1988 .csccsecse 9,254 28,956 54 


86,914 1,319 11,030 41,702 11,660 13,519 
38,264 1,045 2,017 17,063 3,575 4,806 








Lake shipments of corn in 1924: to Buffalo 6,558,987 bus, to Chicago 1,090,106, to 
Depot Harbor 455,500; total, 8,104,593 bus; total in 1923, 1,479,761. 


Lake shipments of bonded oats in 1924, 


all to Buffalo, 126,825 bus; total for 1923, 


222,773 bus. Bonded barley: to Buffalo 387,660 bus, to Tiffin 253,280; total, 640,940 bus; total 


in 1923, 383,074. 


50,000; total, 297,689 bus; total in 1923, 189,855. 
Total domestic grain and flaxseed lake shipments in 1924, 172,930,553 bus; total in 
1923, 67,203,576 bus. 


Bonded rye: to Buffalo 78,285 bus, to Tiffin 169,404, to Port McNicoll 
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WINTER WHEAT HAS 
INCREASED ACREAGE 


Department of Agriculture Estimate Show 
Gain of 6.5 Per Cent Over Last Year 
—Rye Makes Slight Increase 





The crop reporting board of the Unit. 


ed States Department of Agriculture 
makes the following forecasts and esti. 
mates from reports and data furnished 
by crop correspondents, field statisti. 
cians, and co-operating state boards or 


departments of agriculture and extep- 
sion departments: 


Winter Wueat.—Area sown this fal] 
is 42,317,000 acres, which is 6.5 per cent 
more than the revised estimate of 39. 
749,000 acres sown in the fall of 1923. 
The sowings in the fall of 1922 were 44, 
100,000 acres, and in the fall of 192) they 
were 49,787,000. Winter damage during 
the past 10 years has caused an average 
abandonment of 10.6 per cent the 
acreage sown to winter wheat The 
abandonment has ranged from |.! per 
cent to 28.9 per cent in different years 


during that period. Condition on Dee, 
1 was 81.0, against 88.0 and 79.5 o: Dee. 


1, 1923 and 1922, respectively, and . 10- 
year average of 85.6. 

Rye.—Area sown this fall is 4,246,000 
acres, which is 0.8 per cent more than 


the revised estimate of 4,173,000 «cres 
sown in the fall of 1923. Condition on 
Dec. 1 was 87.3, against 89.9 anid 843 
on Dec. 1, 1923 and 1922, respect ely, 
and a 10-year average of 89.4. , 


Winter Wheat Acreage—1925 Crop 

Department of Agriculture estima of 
the acreage sown to winter wheat 
autumn of 1924, compared with the r d 
estimate of the*acreage in the autu if 
1923 (acres, 000’s omitted), and of th 
dition of the crop on Dee, 1, 1924 and 
as compared with the 1914-23 avera: 
that date: 


--—Acres—, -——Condit 

1924 1923 1924 192 \v 
Meow York ....- 380 380 83 92 3 
New Jersey ... 82 77 82 9 9 
Pennsylvania .. 1,265 1,240 82 9 
Delaware ..... 113 106 85 S 
Maryland ..... 
VEPRIRES. occccce 


West Virginia. . 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 
Georgia 

GN: kareweseee ,567 
Indiana 2,257 
Illinois 
Michigan ...... 
Wisconsin ..... 
Minnesota 

Pe Khwkevesees 
Missouri ...... 
South Dakota.. 
Nebraska ..... 
PEE 
Kentucky ..... 
Tennessee ..... 
WEEE seccsnvve 
Oklahoma ..... 
Arkansas ...... 
Montana ...... 
Colorado ...... 
New Mexico ... 
aoa 
SEE. wavnweees 
Washington 
COPOMOR: cccucses 
California ..... 


U. States .... 





Rye Acreage—1925 Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimat 
the acreage sown to rye in the autu 
1924, compared with the revised est 
of the acreage in the autumn of 1923 
000's omitted), and of the condition of 
crop on Dec. 1, 1924 and 1923, as con 1 
with the 1914-23 average on that dat 


o— Acres—, -——Cond 





1924 1923 1924 192 \V 

New York ...... 55 55 84 9 ? 
New Jersey .... 65 65 83 92 1 
Pennsylvania ... 208 204 84 9 
Maryland ...... 21 20 85 91 
Virginia .ccccce 46 44 88 87 
North Carolina. . 70 71 91 92 
GOOTHIR. cccececs 20 20 88 90 
eee 82 80 85 92 
Pere 284 263 87 91 
BRREMGED cc ccesese 155 72 91 94 
Michigan ....... 342 364 86 91 
Wisconsin ...... 273 321 90 90 
Minnesota ...... 527 620 90 86 
TOU co cicvsccecse 43 48 91 95 
ree 22 20 87 89 
North Dakota ..1,129 990 85 88 
South Dakota .. 197 219 91 92 
Nebraska ...... 143 132 90 95 
PED eneeveces 42 40 82 88 
Oklahoma ...... 33 37 86 88 
pO eee 169 125 88 84 
WOMENS 2.200. 28 24 95 94 
COPRTOSS ccccces 92 74 88 94 
Washington .... 21 20 85 95 1 
ee aenséanes 33 35 90 100 94 

U. States ....4,206 4,173 87.3 89.9, 89.4 





The co-operative movement in Russi* 
is again beginning to revive in spite ©! 
the difficulties confronting Russian agri 
culture as a whole. 
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CONTINENTAL BAKERY 
MERGER CONDEMNED BY 
BALTIMORE FLOUR CLUB 


BatimorE, Mp.— The Baltimore 
Flour Club, at its monthly meeting 
on the evening of Dec. 16 at the 
Baltimore Country Club, received 
into membership G. Harry Barnes, 
a vice president of the Merchants’ 
National Bank of Baltimore, and 
went on record as in favor of abol- 
ishing the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and as opposed to the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation as a su- 
permerger calculated to prove a 
menace to the flour, milling and 
baking trades of the country. Fol- 
lowing the business meeting a lunch- 
eon was served, after which the 
members engaged in bowling. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


Continental Declares Dividend 
New Yorx, N. Y.—The Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation has de- 
clared a dividend of 2 per cent of 
the par value of the outstanding pre- 
ferred stock and a dividend of $2 
a share on the “A” common stock 
of the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, both payable Jan. 2, 1925, to 

stockholders of record Dec. 18. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 


CANADIAN MILL MAKES 
BIG SALE TO RUSSIA 


Toronto, Ont.—On Wednesday of last 
week the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, through its New York office, 
closed a contract with the government of 
Russia for 120,000 bbls Canadian spring 
wheat flour to be delivered in New York 
by Jan. 1. For ocean shipment this 
flour will be divided into two cargoes, 
one of which will go to the Baltic and 
the other to a Black Sea port. 

Naturally, a single order of this size 
given to one company would excite con- 
siderable comment, and in this case gos- 
sip was soon busy with all sorts of sur- 
mise. The facts are simple. Russia 
needs the flour for famine relief pur- 
poses, and the Maple Leaf company was 
at the moment in a better position to 
handle the business on short notice than 
any other. Ordinary exporting business 
is slack at present, and this company 
has the capacity to handle large orders 
on short notice. 





A. H. Batrey. 


New York, N. Y.—Quite a ripple was 
caused in the New York flour trade when 
it was learned that Russian governmental 
interests were in the market for two full 
cargoes of flour. There were some who 
maintained that there was no foundation 
in fact for the statement, and who con- 
tended that the report was only for 
purposes of market manipulation; a lit- 
tle later, however, it was proven to be 
not just a baseless rumor. 

The name of the Russian purchasing 
agency was the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration, and the intermediary was the 
Hansen Produce Co., of New York. The 
mill with which the business was placed 
was the Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., 
and its New York representative, W. C. 
Duncan, handled the transaction. The 
price was $7.85, jute, delivered New 
York. 

This large purchase brought back to 
many minds the days when such sales 
were the rule rather than the exception. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





EGYPTIAN FLOUR MARKET 

The official estimate of the Canadian 
wheat crop, a decrease of 40 per cent 
from last year, reacted on the Egyptian 
flour market during the week of Nov. 
15, giving flour prices, spot and future, 
an exceedingly firm tone, according to 
Trade Commissioner Richard A. May, 
Alexandria, in a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Withdrawals from 
the bonded warehouses were large, about 
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73,000 bags in all, of which nearly 31,000 
were re-exported to Italy and the Greek 
islands in the Mediterranean. The local 
price quotations followed closely those 
of the producing countries. The flour 
market during the week of Nov. 22 was 
calm and firm, although prices dropped 
slightly at the end of the week, following 
the reaction on the Chicago market. Re- 
exports and withdrawals from bonded 
warehouses were normal. 


B. A. ECKHART PROPOSED 
AS MEMBER OF CABINET 


Cuicaco, Inu.—B. A. Eckhart presi- 
dent B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., is being 
talked of as a possible member of the 
President’s cabinet. Several Chicago 
newspapers have published statements 
that there is a movement under way to 
have Mr. Eckhart succeed Mr. Hoover as 
Secretary of Commerce, and that Mr. 
Hoover will be the next Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Eckhart, aside from being presi- 
dent of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 
and a director of a number of large 
banks and various corporations, has been 
very active in politics for many years. 
During the last campaign he served as 
assistant treasurer of the national Re- 
publican committee, and received com- 
pliments from the President and many 
political leaders for his efficient work. 
Several years ago he served as president 
of the board of trustees of the sanitary 
district of Chicago. He was a member 
of the Illinois senate from 1877 to 1889. 
At one time he was also president of the 
West Chicago park commissioners, and 
also has held other political offices. Mr. 
Eckhart was first president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, and was chair- 
man of the Illinois-Wisconsin milling 
division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. S. O. Werner. 





NEW INTERESTS ACQUIRE 
NASHVILLE ELEVATOR CO. 


NasHvititE, Tenn. — The Nashville 
Warehouse & Elevator Co. has been ac- 
quired by new interests, and the name 
changed to the Nashville Warehouse & 
Elevator Corporation, capitalized at 
$151,000, with 1,500 shares of nonpar 
value. The incorporators are S. M. 
Allen, Jr., Joseph W. Scales, Paul M. 
Davis, P. D. Houston and V. I. Wither- 
spoon. Mr. Allen, it is understood, will 
become president, and Mr. Scales gen- 
eral manager. 

It is planned to spend $50,000 in im- 
provements, and to operate a_ public 
storage elevator with all modern facili- 
ties. 

The plant is one of the largest in the 
South, having a capacity of 750,000 bus 
grain. The company has handled wheat 
on a large scale. 

Joun LeErper. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CROP CONDITIONS 

The locust situation in Rhodesia and 
Portuguese East Africa is serious, ac- 
cording to a cable from Trade Commis- 
sioner Stevenson, Johannesburg. It is 
also reported that the agricultural out- 
look of the Union of South Africa shows 
an improvement, due to the plentiful 
rains. The acreage has been increased 
and record crops are expected, 





DEATH OF PIONEER TEXAS MILLER 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra—G. B. R. 
Smith, one of the most prominent flour 
millers of the Southwest, died recently 
at his home in Sherman, Texas, at the 
age of 76, after a long illness. He was 
one of the founders of the milling in- 
dustry in Grayson County, which now is 
said to contain more flour mills than any 
other Texas county. 

Mr. Smith first engaged in the milling 
business at Howe, Texas, over 20 years 
ago, after devoting a number of years 
to farming, the accumulation of real 
estate and developing the grain business. 
In 1909 he acquired the mill and elevator 
at Sherman of the Eagle Milling Co., 
founding at that time the G. B. R. Smith 
Milling Co. Several times thereafter the 
capacity of the mill was increased until 
the plant became one of the largest in 
Texas. Mr. Smith remained president of 
the company until his death. 

Among the 10 children surviving are 


Ben F. Smith, J. Paul Smith and Binkley 
Smith, all of Sherman, who also are en- 
gaged in the milling and grain business. 


VICTORIAN BREADSTUFFS 
EXPORTS IN GOOD VOLUME 


Mexsourne, Vicrorta, Nov. 18.—For 
the first 10 months of the current year 
Victoria’s exports of wheat oversea were 
of a satisfactory volume, the total having 
been 9,380,461 ctls, or 15,634,103 bus. 
Compared with those for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year the ship- 
ments increased 5,063,310 bus, due to the 
larger crop gathered in the last season. 
As usual, the United Kingdom was the 
largest buyer. 

The following table shows the quanti- 
ties of wheat and flour exported, in 
centals, together with the countries of 
destination: 











Tc— Wheat Flour 
United Kingdom ....... 4,086,824 743,503 
gC TEP e Ta EE 246,419 1,152,714 
South Africa ..... aeeas 636,967 422,158 
Java and Sumatra...... «seeee. 333,548 
BE sie ae Coe ks eae eeeeh. . Laces 448,339 
SE -35-0.0.9440 3406308 445 Sees 8 =— ssh hows 
OT Serr rrr etre L.GGT,0ek seevcse 
SE ee ree 1,251,717 374,405 

, | PePreLrrTrerrrry 9,380,561 3,474,667 


In contrast to the figures quoted, the 
exports of flour for the like term in 1923 
amounted to 3,673,224 ctls. 

In the first quarter of the current fiscal 
year exports of wheat were worth £692,- 
129, against £629,442 for the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year, and the flour 
exports were assessed at £608,454 and 
£525,358, respectively. 

A report from South Australia men- 
tions that local limits for growers’ lots 
of wheat in that state are being main- 
tained on the basis of about 6s per bu 
on trucks at Port Adelaide, and parcels 
are quoted at about 6s 2d@6s 3d, with 
old wheat worth approximately 2d more. 

In Victoria there has been active buy- 
ing by shippers, who have increased their 
limits for new crop wheat, January- 
February delivery, 2d bu. Prices now 
range 6s 2d@6s 7d bu on trucks at 
principal ports. 

Over-sea trade in flour lately has been 
disappointing. Moderate orders are be- 
ing received, but the frequent changes in 
the wheat market are acting as a deter- 
rent to extensive commitments by im- 
porters. 

Craries J. Matrruews. 
GRAIN FUTURES IN GERMANY 

According to Trade Commissioner 
Miller at Berlin, in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce, it is officially an- 
nounced that trade in grain futures will 
be allowed on the Berlin Bourse. This 
has been prohibited since the end of July, 
1914. The Bourse will be open hence- 
forth for dealing in futures from 12:30 
each working day with the exception of 
Saturday. The following grain futures 
will be dealt in: wheat, rye, oats, corn, 
rye flour. In December future quota- 
tions beyond May will not be allowed, 
but otherwise any intervening month can 
be quoted. 





INCREASE IN FOOD COSTS 

The retail food index issued by the 
United States Department of Labor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that there was an increase of about 
1 per cent in the retail cost of food in 
November, 1924, compared with October, 
1924, 

For the year period, Nov. 15, 1923, to 
Nov. 15, 1924, the decrease in all articles 
of food combined was approximately 1 
per cent. 

For the ll-year period, Nov. 15, 1913, 
to Nov. 15, 1924, the increase in all arti- 
cles of food combined was slightly more 
than 43 per cent. 





~ United States—Flaxseed Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 





Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1924.... 3,289 30,173 1912 . 2,851 28,073 
1911 . 2,757 19,370 
1932.... 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
BOER. scs & 1909.... 2,083 19,513 
1920.... 1,757 10,774 1908.... 2,679 25,805 
1919.... 1,503 7,256 1907.... 2,864 25,851 
1918.... 1,910 13,360 1906.... 2,506 26,576 
1917.... 1,984 9,164 1905.... 2,636 28,477 
1916 1,605 14,296 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
1915.... 1,387 14,030 1903.... 3,233 27,300 
1914.... 1,645 13,749 1902.... 3,740 29,285 
1913.... 2,291 17,863 
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EDITOR OF AMERICAN 
MILLER DIES SUDDENLY 


Curcaco, Int.—Harley B. Mitchell, ed- 
itor of the American Miller, Chicago, 
died suddenly Dec. 19 at his home in 
La Grange, Ill. from pneumonia. He 
had been ill for only a short time, and 
had been confined to his home but 
a week. 

Mr. Mitchell was editor of the Ameri- 
can Miller for 48 years, and was nation- 
ally known in milling circles. He was 
also prominent in banking circles, being 
one of the founders of the La Grange 
State Bank. At the time of his death 
he was vice president of the La Grange 
Trust & Savings Bank, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Cicero State 
Bank, and director of the Berwyn 
Twelfth Street Bank and the Brookfield 
State Bank. He also was interested in 
politics, having served as president of 
La Grange village from 1905 to 1907, 
and as a county commissioner for three 
years. Mr. Mitchell was 69 years old. 
He is survived by the widow, Edith 'S. 
Mitchell, and two sons, Herbert H. and 
Harley B. Mitchell, Jr. Funeral services 
were held on the afternoon of Dec. 21 
from the residence. 

S. O. Werner. 


UNOFFICIAL AUSTRALIAN 
ESTIMATE 140,000,000 BUS 


MetpourneE, Vicrorta, Nov. 18.—A 
phenomenal season is being experienced 
over the major portion of the Australian 
wheat belt. Showers are occurring at 
frequent intervals, and some very heavy 
downpours have been registered. In iso- 
lated districts, however, the rains have 
been accompanied by unprecedented hail- 
storms, which have caused serious loss. 
Many fields of grain in southern New 
South Wales are reported almost totally 
destroyed, and as a result there has been 
an exceptional demand for insurance 
against damage by hail. 

For a week or more the extremely 
humid weather favored the development 
of fungus diseases, especially red rust. 
So far, however, the crops do not ap- 
pear to have been seriously affected. 

Seldom at this time of the year have 
Australian wheat farmers been in a more 
cheerful frame of mind than they are 
today, for not only is there every promise 
now of a bumper yield, but there is also 
every indication of the market continu- 
ing at a level which will mean highly 
profitable returns. 

Wheat merchants for some time have 
been busily engaged in collecting from 
their representatives in the several states 
information concerning the probable pro- 
duction of grain, and the general opinion 
among them is that the outcome will be 
very pleasing. 

One recognized authority, while not 
pretending to speak with absolute ac- 
curacy, has announced that he expects a 
return of about 140,000,000 bus for the 
four principal wheat growing states. He 
forecasts a yield of 50,000,000 bus in New 
South Wales, 40,000,000 in Victoria, 30,- 
000,000 in South Australia and 20,000,000 
in Western Australia. This would pro- 
vide an exportable surplus of nearly 100,- 
000,000 bus. 

The government statistician of West- 
ern Australia has issued a revised fore- 
cast of the probable yield in that state, 
which he now puts at 20,733,000 bus, 
nearly 2,000,000 more than last season. 


Cuartes J. Marruews. 








PRODUCTION OF CHESTNUT FLOUR 

On an average about half of the an- 
nual chestnut crop of the Leghorn dis- 
trict of Italy is manufactured into flour, 
a small portion of which is exported, 
according to statistics furnished by the 
Chamber of Commerce and reported to 
the Department of Commerce. The 
Chamber of Commerce states that the 
amount of chestnut flour produced .in 
1921 was 13,750 metric tons, in 1922 16,- 
800, and in 1923 22,200. The estimate 
for production in 1924 is 18,600 tons. 
The wholesale prices of chestnut flour at 
the places of production per 100 kilo- 
grams were 130 Italian paper lire in 
1921, 118 in 1922, 120 in 1923 and on 
Nov. 20, 1924, 90 lire, which at the pre- 
vailing rate of exchange was approxi- 
mately $4 (the dollar at 23 lire). 
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KANSAS FARMERS SOW 
LARGER WHEAT ACREAGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Kansas farmers 
have 10,502,000 acres sown to winter 
wheat, according to the report of the 
state board of agriculture. This is 
an increase of 7 per cent over the acre- 
age sown a year ago, but is still a little 
below the five-year average and 2,000,000 
acres below the peak winter wheat seed- 
ing of 1921. The increase in acreage this 
fall over last is confined largely to the 
wheat section of the western two thirds 
of the state. The December condition of 
Kansas wheat is rated at 76 this year, 
compared with 84 last year and a five- 
year average of 77 per cent of normal. 
s Harvey E. Yantis. 


FEED SALES CONFERENCE 
HELD BY THE BLISH CO. 


Officials of the Blish Milling Co., Sey- 
mour, Ind., and the firm’s plant man- 
agers and salesmen, held a conference 
Dec, 13 in the rooms of the Seymour 
Business College, relative to the produc- 
tion of live stock and chick feeds at the 
Woodstock Mills of the Blish company, 
and their distribution. ‘The plant, pur- 
chased of the Enos Elevator Co. and 
remodeled, is about ready for full op- 
eration. New equipment was purchased 
for the manufacture of the company’s 
new line. 

The conference was devoted to discus- 
sion of manufacturing and selling feed, 
with the idea of informing all the plants’ 
managers and salesmen. ‘Talks were 
made by T. S. Blish and John A. Shields, 
of the Blish Milling Co. and by EK. E. 
Israel, of the sales force of the Rauh 
Feed Co., Indianapolis. 

Attending the conference from va- 
rious points were: Westport, Lester Bid- 
dington and Frank ‘Tyner; Sardinia, 
Thomas Fowler; Alert, J. A. Grow; 
Grammer, Frank Eddleman and Shirley 
Davis; Azalia, Altus Newsom; Cort- 
land, C. C. Tinder and John Brown; 
Woodstock Mills, David J. Miller; Croth- 
ersville, Roy Chasteen; Scottsburg, C. C. 
Wells; Seymour, Thornton Stokes, Hen- 
ry Holtman, William Kendall, Meedy 
Shields Blish, John Lyman Blish, George 
Hunterman, Joseph Rottman, John A. 
Shields and T. S. Blish. 

The general outlook for business in 
the new products of the company is 
considered most encouraging. 


GOVERNMENT REPORTS ON 
FEED PRICES AID FARMER 


The annual report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture states that the American 
farmer’s feed bill totals several hundred 
million dollars annually. “More efficient 
purchasing of feed,” the report contin- 
ues, “would put millions of dollars in 
the farmers’ pockets. To assist farmers 
in making their feed purchases on the 
best possible terms, the department since 
1920 has issued detailed reports covering 
the market situation of the more impor- 
tant feedstuffs. These reports, supple- 
mented by price tables, appear weekly in 
a department publication known as Crops 
and Markets. They unquestionably help 
to stabilize feed prices. 

“It was thought, however, that better 
results could be obtained by getting 
market information to farmers as soon 
as possible after the close of markets. 
Accordingly the department sought to 
interest state marketing departments in 
a plan whereby the federal department 
furnishes all the necessary material for 
a comprehensive review of the feed situa- 
tion, including delivery prices for feed- 
stuffs for the most important points. 
Reports under this plan are transmitted 
over the private wire service of the fed- 
eral department, and are printed or 
mimeographed by the state organizations 
for distribution to interested persons. 
New Jersey was the first state to act on 
the co-operative arrangement. The re- 
port was an instant success. Originally 
published as a weekly, it is now issued 
triweekly. Soon afterward the state 
marketing agencies in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New England made ar- 
rangements to issue a similar report cov- 
ering the feedstuffs situation in their 
States. 

“A branch office was established to 
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comply with an urgent demand for sim- 
ilar reports covering Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Iowa, and Nebraska. 
These states are served from Minneap- 
olis. Consumers as well as producers can 
take advantage of the co-operative fed- 
eral-state market reporting service on 
feedstuffs. Formerly, it was not an un- 
common occurrence for feed buyers to 
pay excessive prices. Publication of de- 
livered prices, representing the basic cost 
of feedstuffs at mills, plus freight 
charges to destinations, makes it possible 
for them to determine at a _ glance 
whether the quotations made to them are 
reasonable.” 


NEW ORLEANS BAKERS 
INCREASE BREAD PRICE 


New Orteans, La.—Bread is now sell- 
ing here at 13%c for a standard loaf. 
This is an increase of one cent, and is 
general at all groceries and bakeshops 
with the exception of one chain store 
which does its own baking, and one 
bakery. The chain store is the Piggly 
Wiggly, which operates 24 stores in 
New Orleans. The Barker Bread Co. is 
still selling at 7c, the management claim- 
ing that was enough to charge retail for 
standard size loaves. 

The price of lard and flour was the 
reason given by wholesalers for advanc- 
ing the price, but retailers say they are 
paying the full amount of the increase 
to the wholesalers. Higher prices for 
feedingstuffs is also a contributing fac- 
tor, wholesalers say, pointing out that 
much of their delivering is by wagons. 

The General Baking Co. has an- 
nounced that the rise in price will affect 
only small loaves, its popularized Bond 
bread remaining unchanged in price. 

R, A. Sutiivan. 





FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE 
MILLING QUALITY OF WHEAT 


Professor C. O. Swanson, head of the 
department of milling industry, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, gave a radio 
talk recently on the subject of “Safe- 
guarding the Milling Quality of Wheat.” 
He said, among other things: 

“The importance of the soil factors in 
the production of good milling wheat of 
high protein content has not until re- 
cently received as much attention as the 
factors of variety and climate. The rea- 
son for this is simple. Wheat was the 
best crop for the new land of the great 
plains. The soil had an abundance of 
available nitrogen, and the production of 
good milling wheat of high protein con- 
tent was the rule. An inevitable result 
of wheat growing as commonly practiced 
in the plains area is the decrease of soil 
nitrogen, and the consequence is the pro- 


duction of wheat of lower protein con- 
tent and of poorer milling quality. It is 
only in the last few years we have heard 
about a premium for higher protein 
wheat. We shall continue to have these 
premiums simply because the soils have 
less nitrogen now than formerly, and 
high protein wheat will be less common. 

“The Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station is making a study of the factors 
which influence the milling quality of 
wheat. In these tests wheat is grown 
under different systems of soil treat- 
ments. The effects of rotations, fertili- 
zers, various methods of tillage or seed 
bed preparation, such as variation in 
time and depth of plowing or disking, 
as well as disking without plowing, are 
studied in relation to the effect on mill- 
ing quality. The results of these experi- 
ments show that it is possible by proper 
soil treatments to increase the protein 
content, and hence the milling quality 
of wheat. 

“Such a rotation or soil preparation as 
will increase the available nitrogen con- 
tent of the soil will increase the protein 
content of wheat. Rotations which in- 
clude alfalfa or early preparation of soil 
when wheat is grown after wheat are 
methods which will increase the protein 
content of wheat as well as the yield. 
Allowing weeds to grow, late plowing or 
simply disking are methods which will 
lower the yield and at the same time 
produce lower protein wheat. Conse- 
quently, such soil treatments as give 
poor yields also give wheat of poor mill- 
ing quality, and such soil treatments as 
give good yield also improve the milling 
quality.” 





RADIO TALK WITH AUSTRALIA 

MeE.sBourNneE, Vicror1a.—More and more 
are the eyes of Australians being direct- 
ed toward the United States. Every 
steamer brings returning tourists who 
pay tribute, in one form or another, to 
the remarkable enterprise of Americans, 
their resourcefulness and their progres- 
siveness, not only in industry but also in 
civic development and educational move- 
ments. 

It looks as though wireless will con- 
tribute appreciably to make the peoples 
of the two continents better known to 
each other, and in this connection it is of 
interest to note that messages have re- 
cently been exchanged between Aus- 
tralia and America. The achievement 
was conducted between amateur stations 
in each continent. The American ex- 
perimenter was W. Williams, of Pomona, 
Cal., whose station call is 6 AHP, and 
the Australian amateur concerned was 
F. W. M. Howden, of Melbourne. 

Mr. Howden has heard considerably 
more than 100 American amateur sta- 
tions in every part of North America, 
and one in the Argentine. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Nov. 1, 1923, to Oct. 31, 1924, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


To— 

SROMUEE ccc ecerervasiecs 

PONE buses aces cueees 2 2 1 2 
British Guiana .......... 14 19 16 12 
British South Africa..... 6 ©. «- 7 
British West Indies...... 66 76 57 36 
CD Aa e604 ss BORG Vi ee 9s 21 31 28 19 
OE 636.634.0936. 6900 62 31 47 15 
DE, 46 sid whee bee ne 26 21 27 16 
Pere rerr cr 271 216 178 244 
SE 6 66.60.40: 4:04046604858 49 72 5 4 
BROMBMOME cc ccnsecucs . ae 27 40 110 
CE KeGuh uae na okeox ~ a 5 6 3 
Netherlands .......... Be 36 25 59 
Newfoundland .......... 64 47 16 9 
ESS ; 17 24 2 13 
CL. 655 60.060,0606 040008 33 23 54 90 
French West Indies...... 1 2 ee 1 
BCMORIR cc scccse. Teer 2 6 1 3 
EE 6 4.0 6408 8500 S00 OO 9 es 1 
BNO cece sceveeeces bc 3 3 * 4 
EE 6:6.4-640-5 04 wes eens 1 12 10 35 
i, MLCT ane 82 45 35 
BWOGOR 20. cccceees oes 4a lee 19 13 7 
ED bec wae dbo rn 4 3 oe 1 
United Kingdom ........ 545 516 381 326 
United States ..... 00.0% 19 22 14 16 
WHINE. obo sce cescense 7 22 14 8 
PT ee 2 os 2 ee 
EE ad44.46 466 8.606'640008 12 15 5 1 
OO Sererrrier ere rr 12 29 16 10 
 .. SELLE 3 3 2 ee 
San Domingo ..........-. 1 3 2 1 
Philippine Islands ...... 1 ne 1 a 
BEMUENOD sc evcoresccasecses 1 6 1 1 
MED 0 010.0 0.050.003.0010 04 4 8 9 ee 
British West Africa ..... 2 as 1 1 
St. Plerre, OtC. ........0. 1 oe 1 ee 
Portuguese Africa ...... i 1 - : 
British Honduras .. ° ee ay 1 oe 
Costa Rica .... savant 44 1 1 2 
| eee Ree eee > ee 1 eo 1 
CPN 9.6.0 00:06:63 0005 6050 0% - as 1 ° 


ee 1,857 1,390 1,052 1,092 1,398 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb, Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Totals 
1 - 1 oe 2 2 1 ee 1 88 va os 8 


1 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 20 
16 6 14 19 17 10 13 15 170 


61 46 69 60 53 42 57 61 684 
33 16 13 14 16 15 11 16 233 
39 13 11 29 16 6 1l 16 296 
32 29 23 28 16 9 9 5 241 


340 211 252 71 52 94 366 415 2,710 
1 ee 13 70 34 27 26 10 311 
44 8 11 6 38 18 14 7 341 
8 3 2 2 3 ee ee 1 47 


62 14 41 18 5 5 39 36 358 
21 11 20 50 16 29 35 58 376 


4 13 7 7 7 8 7 140 
162 111 58 61 46 15 10 6 649 
1 ee 3 1 ee 10 
2 3 os 1 ee 3 1 22 
ee ee ee ee os oe 10 

2 3 1 1 1 1 ee 19 
32 36 21 4 es 9 24 33 217 
60 43 23 2 12 16 11 69 423 
15 10 6 9 7 4 3 4 116 
os . 2 es es es ee 10 

375. 268 393 392 220 271 267 333 4,287 
31 9 13 12 8 2 7 1 154 
15 8 12 9 12 12 13 12 144 
os 5 3 “s 1 1 os 14 

5 10 13 3 1 1 4 3 73 
11 4 7 6 1 4 8 7 115 
2 os 3 3 3 1 ee 1 21 
4 2 2 3 1 2 2 2 25 
1 ee 1 ee oe 1 oe 2 7 
3 2 2 ee os ee 16 
6 2 1 1 3 2 4 1 41 
ee ee 1 2 1 1 1 10 
1 oe es 1 es ee 1 es 5 
1 1 1 1 2 2 ee 1 11 
1 oe 1 1 1 1 1 7 
3 1 2 os o° . 10 
1 1 ee 1 oe ee oe ee 5 
2 4 3 3 7 12 13 45 


$901,057 903 613 626 967 1,145 12,490 
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F. H. PRICE TO SURVEY ALL 
RISKS FLOUR SITUATION 


F. H. Price, export agent of the \Mil]- 
ers’ National Federation, calls attention 
to the “all risks” export situation in , 
bulletin to Federation members: 

“An important part of the work of 
the éxport agent of the Federation, anq 


in furtherance of the all risks plan of 
marine insurance, has been to reach yy- 
-derstandings or agreements with the va 


rious steamship lines regarding a v:iriety 
of matters relating to the proper han- 
dling and delivering of flour at foreign 
destinations, and the recognition the 
carriers of proper claims for los; and 
damage arising from the carriers’ neg 
lect in so handling. 

“An original consideration of this 
scheme of marine insurance was. and 
continues to be, that the shippers s}ould 
provide means to hold the carriers re- 
sponsible for the proper and ful! per- 
formance of their duties. 

“It has been rather difficult to re- 
establish all of our relations with vari- 





CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, et: 
from Canada in the month of N 
vember, 1924, as officially reporte« 
amounted to 16,017 tons, valued 
$418,344. Of this amount, 12,6 
tons were exported to the Unit: 
States. 

For the four months from Au: 
1 to Nov. 30, 1924, Canada e» 
ported 73,233 tons of barn, short 
etc., valued at $1,905,330, of whic! 
61,523 tons were exported to thi 
United States. 











ous carriers since the war. It is there- 
fore necessary for the writer to ay in 
visit foreign countries of Europe, | 
ticularly those countries where {/ 
meets with local mill competition, to 
view and re-establish the various ag 
ments and understandings which are 
solutely necessary for the proper | 
dling of the export flour trade. | 
tend to leave on Dec. 27 on the steams!i' 
Minnetonka for that purpose. 

“The general body of millers dire 
and indirectly benefit by this wo 
which is done as a department of 
Millers’ National Federation, and it 
earnestly hoped that all millers will, 
the necessity arises, support me in fir) 
re-establishing the beneficent arra: 
ments under which, up to the time of 
World War, our export flour trade 
handled and developed. 

“T have laid the program before 5; 
ney Anderson, our president, and on 
return I shall confer with him on all t 
has transpired during my visits anc 
gotiations at foreign ports. If an) 
cessity arises for Federation action 
probable that the whole subject wi 
discussed at the April meeting. 

“There are doubtless some mem)bcrs 
the Federation who have matters \ 
need adjusting with their European 
nections. If such members will wril« !e 
at once, to my office, 25 Beaver Strvrt. 
New York City, sending me all p 
in connection with such matters, cv ¢r- 
ing all details, and indicate clearly wt 
they desire me to do in the premises. | 
will take pleasure, so far as possible, in 
giving such matters my personal att 
tion while abroad.” 





BREAD PRICES UP IN OKLAHOM\ 
Oxtanoma Crry, Ox1a.—Bread pri: 
have been increased here by Klein's © 
tail bakery, “owing to the rising cost : 
raw materials.” The double loaf se! 
at 13c, or two loaves for 25c, and tli 
single loaf at 10c straight. The weig!) 

of both sizes is being increased. 





SOFT WINTER AT HIGH POINT 


Battimore, Mp., Dec. 23.—(Speci 
Telegram)—Near-by soft winter straigh 
flour touched the season’s high point | 
this market yesterday, when it sold «! 
$8.25 in secondhand cottons. Since the 
less attractive stock has gone at $7.5 


in secondhand cottons. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Notwithstanding the sharp advances 
in wheat last week, flour distributors 
and bakers displayed little interest. 
Sales by spring wheat mills probably did 
not exceed 50 per cent of the output. 
\s time goes on, it becomes more evi- 
dent that the trade is well supplied 
for December-January shipment, and 
trength in wheat has little or no’ effect. 
Buyers lack confidence in wheat prices, 
so show little interest at this time in 
four for later than January shipment. 

Shipping directions are more plentiful 
than for some time, probably due to the 
‘uct that mills have been bending every 
effort toward getting buyers to order 
four out and get it into transit. Ex- 
reme cold weather usually helps to slow 
up shipments. Buyers have been taking 
his into consideration, and have been 
furnishing directions, in anticipation of 
possible delays later. 

(nother reason for the improvement 
n directions is possibly due to the fact 
that those who overbought are reselling 
and taking their profits. For some time, 
resellers have been more active, accord- 
ing to reports received by mills from 
the larger distributing centers. 

Domestic inquiry for clears is still 
good. Fancy and first clears have ad- 
vanced proportionately more than pat- 
ents, but bakers want them and are will- 
ing to pay the prices asked, Mills are 
oversold for December and first half 
January shipment. Offerings of second 
clear have been more liberal of late. 
Several sales were reported last week, 
which probably cleaned up quick ship- 
ment offerings. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Dec. 23 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
CORREO ccccccacecece $9.25@9.50 $5.90@6.55 
Standard patent ...... 9.00@9.30 5.75@6.10 
Second patent ........ 8.50@9.05 5.55@5.95 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 8.10@8.20 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute ..... 7.30@7.60 4.25@4.75 
*Second clear, jute.... 5.25@6.10 3.25@3.50 


*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


No. 2 semolina in the Minneapolis 
market advanced to 5c lb, bulk, during 
the week, but dropped back to 4%c on 
the break, Dec, 22. Macaroni manufac- 
turers are curtailing operations for the 
holiday period, and show little interest 
in further purchases of semolinas at 
this time. Mills do not look for any 
degree of activity until after Jan. 1. 
The indications are that before the mid- 
dle of the month some of the larger man- 
ufacturers ought to be in the market 
igain. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 
semolina and durum fancy patent 45¢c. 
Durum clears are still strong and scarce 
at $5.20@5.30 bbl, in 140-Ib jute sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

In the week ending Dec. 20, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 63,401 
bbls durum products, compared with 55,- 
487 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 
20 was $1.55%@1.78%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.52%@1.71%. No. 1 amber 
closed Dec. 23 at $1.62%4@1.74%, and 
No. 1 durum at $1.5914@]1.67%%. 


RYE FLOUR 

With rye grain still climbing, prices 
of flour have been advanced 20@30c 
bbl within the last week. The strength, 
however, has not stimulated inquiry. 
Domestic buyers have sufficiently taken 
care of their near-by needs, but show 
no inclination to contract ahead at pres- 
ent levels. Neither are exporters inter- 
ested at _ prices. Rye mills have 
considerable business on their books, and 





are getting enough directions to run 
about half time on. 

Pure white is quoted at $7.35@7.45 
bbl and pure dark at $6@6.10, in 98-Ilb 
cotton sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,443 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 9,814 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12% were in operation Dec. 23: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A South, Lincoln 
and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, E, 
G and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Dec, 14-20 ....... 559,800 200,189 36 
Previous week ... 559,800 191,798 34 
Year ago ........ 561,100 198,789 35 
Two years ago... 561,100 264,185 47 


Three years ago.. 546,000 206,140 37 
Four years ago... 546,000 248,690 46 
Five years ago... 546,000 335,280 61 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 13,568 bbls last week, 
11,640 in the previous week, 1,707 a year 
ago and 4,678 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 14-20 ....... 301,200 161,727 54 
Previous week ... 396,690 232,248 59 
FEOF GBS ocvceces 301,200 169,964 56 
Two years ago... 392,940 202,935 52 
Three years ago.. 421,890 180,790 42 
Four years ago... 411,390 152,865 37 
Five years ago... 424,260 183,275 43 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Nov. 15. 62 70,815 265,589 256,848 6,156 1,730 
Nov. 22. 62 70,815 280,857 270,582 8,857 7,292 
Nov. 29. 62 70,815 249,360 252,410 5,247 2,648 
Dec. 6. 61 67,315 227,635 237,697 6,025 6557 
Dec. 13. 58 66,115 232,248 216,630 5,539 2,040 
Dec. 20. 43 50,200 161,727 169,964 3,388 575 


WHEAT 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis, while 
still liberal, are steadily decreasing from 
week to week. The percentage of high 
protein wheat in the daily arrivals is 
small, resulting in increased premiums 
and a wider spread in the prices quoted 
on the various grades. Milling demand 
is not as keen as it was but, on the 
other hand, mixers are showing more in- 
terest in the high protein varieties. They 
need these to bring up the average on 
their holdings. Some outside inquiry is 
also reported. A little wheat is bought 
here daily for eastern shipment. No. 1 
hard spring is quoted at 4@43c bu over 
December; No. 1 dark northern, 2@42c 
over; No. 1 northern, Ic under to 40c 
over. 

Based on the close, Dec. 23, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.51 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.48; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.53, No. 1 northern $1.50; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.49, No. 1 northern $1.46; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.48, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.37. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 
20 was $1.64@1.99%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.63@1.73%. No. 1 dark 





closed Dec. 23 at $1.66%@1.95%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.65% @1.69%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Dec. 20, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1924 1923 1922 1921 











No. 1 dark ..... 3,337 4,465 1,531 1,563 
No. 1 northern. .3,014 1,443 373 22 
No. 2 northern.. 970 1,582 322 278 
OERSTS .ccccecec 5,602 9,668 3,366 6,232 

Totals .......12,923 17,158 5,592 8,095 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec. 20, 1924, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
t 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...57,540 53,007 64,274 50,592 
Duluth ,....... 85,151 22,402 39,134 32,997 





Totals ..... 142,691 75,409 103,408 83,589 
COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Dec. 20, and 
the closing prices on Dec. 22 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.19@ 
1.25, $1.17%4@1.19%; No. 3 white oats, 
544%2@5656c, 5444@54%c; No. 2 rye, 
$1.3444@1.40%, $1.37%@1.37%; barley, 
71@9le, 73@90c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Dec. 22 Dec. 23 Dec. 24 
Dec. 20 Dec. 13 1923 1922 1921 
Corn ... 249 218 367 112 665 
Oats ..22,368 22,395 6,102 12,072 22,229 
8 


Barley.. 2,120 1,997 57 553 1,123 
Rye ....1,260 1,199 7,453 1,876 1,179 
Flaxseed. 483 511 667 21 422 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Dec. 14-20, with comparisons: 


cr Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wh't, bus.2,201,840 2,505,600 856,800 1,060,320 
Flour, bbls. 21,271 15,906 208,438 249,170 
Millstuff, 
tons .... 407 933 11,805 14,194 
Corn, bus.. 408,200 954,100 154,560 807,300 
Oats, bus.. 845,170 837,760 831,600 659,360 
Barley, bus 539,530 419,780 395,460 283,500 
Rye, bus... 104,720 243,100 168,400 148,740 
Flaxseed, 
Dus ...0% 334,100 228,600 69,870 30,140 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $49.00@49.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ilbs*... 44.50@45.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 42.75@43.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 41.00@41.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks .....@31.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.45@ 3.50 
Corn meal, yellowft .........+5- 3.40@ 3.45 
ee BOR, WRITSe wecccccccccvve 7.835@ 7.45 


Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 6.00@ 6.10 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 7.95@ 8.25 
Graham, standard, bblit 7.85@ 7.95 





Pe. GREET” cxccecssecesceces «-- @3.22% 
Linseed oil meal® ...........++. 47.50 @48.50 
*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Christiania, 63.50; Copen- 
hagen, 62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 
58.50; Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liver- 
pool, 58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 
58.50; Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 
60.50. Via Philadelphia the rate is Ic 
less, and via Baltimore 2c less. Through 
rates lake-and-rail, via Duluth, are 4c 
ewt under the above quotations, and via 
Lake Michigan 2c under. 


NOTES 

Quotations on whole wheat flour are 
35@40c bbl higher for the week. 

Wheat deliveries against December 
contracts at Minneapolis aggregate 717,- 
000 bus. 

The advances in corn have caused 
some distributors. to withdraw quota- 
tions on ground feeds. 

A. E. Chapman, president Central Bag 
& Burlap Co., Chicago, was a Minne- 
apolis visitor Dec. 18-19. 

The Tennant & Hoyt mill, Lake City, 
Minn., was idle most of last week, while 
repairs were being made. 

Northwestern bakers say that flour 
prices have about reached a level where 
advances in bread are almost imperative. 

John E. Geraghty, president North- 
western Feed Co., Minneapolis, has gone 
to St. Louis for the Christmas holidays. 

Fay B. Parsons, Minneapolis represen- 
tative of the Charles M. Cox Co., Bos- 
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ton, has gone East for the Christmas 
holidays. 

C. S. Sheffield, who fractured a leg 
while at work in elevator K, Minneapolis, 
a month ago, expects to leave the hos- 
pital this week. 

Several large northwestern bakeries 
that specialize in fruit cake for Christ- 
mas report an even bigger demand than 
ever for this product this year. 

W. B. Emery, flour and feed broker, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Minneapo- 
lis Dec. 19, leaving for Lincoln, Neb., to 
call on his mill connection there. 

The Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 
is remembering its friends with a mono- 
gramed memorandum book, and Everett, 
Aughenbauch & Co. with silver pencils. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Dec. 23 as follows: 
sight, $4.70; three-day, $4.69%; 60-day, 
$4.66%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.85. 

Winter wheat seeded this fall in Min- 
nesota is estimated at 126,000 acres, an 
increase of 20 per cent over last year. 
Rye is estimated at 527,000 acres, or 15 
per cent less than a year ago. 


James E. Coolbroth, former field 
manager for the King Midas Mill Co., 
has been made manager of its durum de- 
partment. Mr. Coolbroth has just re- 
turned from a business trip through the 
South. 


At the recent International Live Stock 
Show in Chicago, Miss Erma E. Cron- 
berg and Miss Rose Perhai, students at 
Hamline University, St. Paul, won the 
championship in bread judging. They 
were sent to Chicago by the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 


This department acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of cards and Christmas greetings 
from the Iowa Feed Corporation, Des 
Moines, Bergman Millfeed, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co., 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., and A. D. Wilhoit, Minneapolis. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec. 19, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 








Consolidated .... 688 540 35 386 
COIVION oo 0.080008 357 301 121 eae 
Grain Growers .. 487 653 322 
Fort William .... 178 241 97 eee 
Th Be Be 4900020680 1,240 1,003 364 346 
Northland ....... 2,317 1,550 608 ore 
Port Arthur...... 473 356 2 oes 
Co SS. eseece 472 275 153 786 
Sask. Co-op. No. 1 1,636 275 61 226 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3 2,181 755 123 186 
Private elevators. 6,304 2,853 1,415 559 
eee 16,335 8,803 3,302 2,488 
Year ago ....... 37,361 3,996 869 546 
Receipts ..cccces 4,310 703 §25 588 
Lake shipments.. 1,379 261 782 eae 
Rail shipments... 739 217 96 9 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ...<- 4 Feed No. 2 ..... 2 
No. 1 northern..1,339 Durum ........ 1,163 
No. 2 northern..1,700 Kota.........:; he 31 
No. 3 northern..1,044 Winter ......... 2 
MG, 6 cesccccenc 1,727 Special bin ..... 100 
No. 6 ...+- TTC a: ere 1,086 
No. 5 special.... E BPvIvete 6.060% .6,304 
ly Ee Seek bav eens 348 ~———- 
No. 6 special.... 4 , 0) er 16,335 
WOO S60 etexevde 627 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 C. W Oe. BO cecwacees 700 
Se oe eee eee, eee 688 
Ne. SC. Weeeses 924 Private ........2,853 
Tee 3 BORE. cccce 69 -——-— 
L feed wecceces. 1,749 Total wwcssuce 8,803 





Western Canada—1924 Crops 


Acreage, yield per acre and total produc- 
tion of grain and flaxseed in Western Can- 
ada, as estimated Dec. 20 by the Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association: 

o—— Bushels——_, 





Manitoba— Acres Peracre Total 
Wheat ...... 2,124,700 18.6 39,519,000 
Se b4<4 0908 2,178,600 38.8 84,530,000 
er 1,092,500 30.7. 33,540,000 
| 168,500 19.4 3,269,000 
Flaxseed .... 179,200 11.7 2,097,000 

Saskatchewan— 

Wheat ...... 10,792,600 12.4 133,828,000 
Gate cccccces 5,136,500 26.1 134,063,000 
Barley ...... 522,600 19.4 10,138,000 
RO coscevsce 206,100 14.4 2,968,000 
Flaxseed 535,700 9.7 5,196,000 
Alberta— 
Wheat ...... 6,307,600 11.7 73,799,000 
Oats ........ 2,390,500 29.5 70,520,000 
Barley 407,900 22.5 9,178,000 
Rye ......... 163,200 12.2 1,991,000 
Flaxseed .... 32,400 7.1 230,000 
Totals— 
Wheat ...... 19,224,900 12.9 247,146,000 
Serre 9,705,600 29.8 289,113,000 
| eee 2,023,000 26.1 52,856,000 
See 537,800 15.3 8,228,000 
Flaxseed 747,300 10.1 7,523,000 
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KANSAS CITY 

Flour prices are at new high levels, 
not only for the crop year, but since 
March 4, 1921, when short patent sold 
at $9.35, cotton 98’s, Kansas City. On 
the same basis, like grades have reached 
a top of about $9.25 within the past 
week. Despite the high prices, more 
flour has been sold by southwestern mills 
the last fortnight than at any time dur- 
ing the preceding month. 

A week ago, reports showed that sales 
had jumped suddenly from 46 to 75 per 
cent of capacity. This ratio was in- 
creased the first three days of last week, 
but the volume fell off sharply as wheat 
continued its advance, although inquiry 
is still rather good, considering the 
lethargy into which the trade usually 
falls during the holidays. 

Included in the current business is sev- 
eral round lot sales. One company last 
week sold 100,000 bbls short patent and 
95 per cent, taking one 25,000- and one 
20,000-bbl order. Much of this was for 
shipment within 30 days, indicating a 
pressing shortage of flour. Bakers are 
almost alone in the market, jobbers ex- 
hibiting little interest. 

Other large companies report sales for 
the week ranging from 50 to 200 per cent 
of capacity. While many mills did not 
share the improvement, enough did to 
make the general tone of the market con- 
siderably more healthy. While the opin- 
ion prevails that buying will be limited 
almost altogether to current require- 
ments as long as the present war time 
prices hold, stocks are believed to be 
so low that the total business after Jan. 
1 will be comparatively large. 

Holidays abroad continue to affect the 
export market. No business of impor- 
tance is being done, either with Europe 
or Latin America. A few sales of clear 
and cut straight were made last week 
to the latter. The few inquiries re- 
ceived, however, are at prices too low 
for consideration. 

Shipping instructions are being re- 
ceived in fair volume. A number of 
plants are operating full time, and sev- 
eral have run the past two Sundays. 
Bookings have been so light this winter, 
however, that a decrease in mill opera- 
tions is probable unless the present spurt 
in sales is maintained over a period of 
weeks. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Dec. 20: patent, $8.55@ 
9.25; 95 per cent, $8@8.65; straight, 
$7.75@8.40; first clear, $6.90@7.50; sec- 
ond clear, $6.30@6.75; low grade, $6 
@6.25. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bis bbis tivity 

Dec. 14-230 ..ccce 148,500 127,237 85 
Previous week ... 148,500 112,944 76 
ee . cacunes 150,900 86,155 67 
Two years ago... 132,900 94,737 71 
Five-year average (same week).... 64 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 68 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 

St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 
Dec. 14-20 ...... 554,310 357,784 64 
Previous week ... 554,310 375,306 67 
Wee GO 6cccsecs 510,030 307,020 60 
Two years ago... 507,030 342,772 67 
Five-year average (same week)..... 59 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 64 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 12,503 bbls last week, 16,704 
in the previous week, 23,069 a year ago 
and 27,162 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported 


domestic business active, 27 fair and 40 
slow. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


DUD 46.6:0 5:00.65 4406044080 RCIRETOSS 59 
Dec. 7-13 ... ; . invoke ke bas ets 75 
Nov. 30-Dec. 6 ...... ‘ aehee. ae 
Year ago ..... cue ene coches 43 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

BOR, BESO o54 606600600 +. 40,767 86 
Previous week ............ 38,116 80 
BOOP GED cvsauecs sesceesas Bee 46 
TWO PORTE GRO 6c ccccces ... 40,774 86 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 
ee, BOE ice scccae 65,700 41,183 63 

Previous week ..... 65,700 41,954 63.8 
BORO BOO: cvccsvcoes 64,620 35,536 54 
Two years ago..... 64,620 36,424 56 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Dec. 20: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.66@1.84, No. 2 $1.66@1.84, No. 3 
$1.65@1.83, No. 4 $1.64@1.82; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.81@1.86, No. 2 $1.80@1.85, No. 
3 $1.77@1.84, No. 4 $1.75@1.82. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.18, No. 3 $1.17, 
No. 4 $1.16; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.18, No. 
3 $1.164%@1.17, No. 4 $1.16; mixed corn, 
a 2 $1.15%, No. 3 $1.14@1.14%, No. 

4 $1.13@1.13%. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec, 20, with comparisons: 


7—Receiptse—— c—Shipme nts— 
1924 1923 J9 24 19 23 
Flour, bbls, 13,975 16,600 13 25 
Wh't, bus.699,300 936,900 1,1 
Corn, bus.1,336,250 1,112,500 15 
Oats, bus.. 79,900 124,100 





Rye, bus... 4,400 4,400 00 
Barley, bus 1,500 3,000 300 
Bran, tons. 1,500 . 180 5,080 ,400 
Hay, tons.. 6,708 5,520 2,472 2,028 


MOVING DISRUPTS THE HOLIDAYS 


Moving into a new office building com- 
plicated holiday celebrations at most 
Kansas City mills. The new Kansas 
City Board of Trade Building was ready 
for its first occupants Dec. 20, and it has 
been receiving its daily quota of tenants 
since. The Washburn Crosby Co. was 





the first milling company to move, utiliz- 
ing Dec. 21 for the purpose. Some of 
the firms are scheduled to move on 
Christmas Day. 

Kansas City mills that have a custom 
of holding a Christmas party, with a 
tree and exchange of presents, for its 
employees, abandoned such plans this 
year because of the moving. 

The new building will be completely 
filled by Jan. 2, when the first trading 
sessions will be held in it. 

RECORD HIGH FOR FLOUR 

Present flour prices are the highest 
since March 4, 1921, when short patent 
sold on the basis of $9.35, cotton 98's, 
Kansas City. Feed, however, is not par- 
ticularly high, compared with recent 
years. Bran sold at $30 and above dur- 
ing all except a few weeks in 1928. 

MUCH STORED BRAN SOLD 

Rumors have been current among local 
millers and feed dealers for several 
weeks that a considerable amount of 
bran was stored in Kansas City, having 
been purchased at the comparatively low 
prices of last fall. No accurate figures 
are obtainable, but, discounting rumors 
which seem unfounded, well-informed 
sources place the amount at around 10,- 
000 tons. This is supposed to be owned 
by a few mills and jobbers. 

Undoubtedly, much feed moved out of 
storage here when the market for bran 
reached $30 ton. Sales from Kansas 
City at $30@30.50 were reported in good 
volume, and mill production was not 
heavy enough to care for all of it. Some 
estimates are that one half the bran 
stored in Kansas City was sold last week. 
Few sales were made under $30, 


NEW OFFICIAL 1OR HUNTER CO. 


J. Harris Carr, formerly cashier of 
the First National Bank, Wellington, 
Kansas, has resigned, to become secre- 
tary and treasurer Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington. The change is_ effective 
Jan. 1. Mr. Carr, who is a son-in-law of 
George H. Hunter, president Hunter 
Milling Co., had been associated with 
the bank for 21 years. 

NOTES 

Fred O. Shane, Shane Bros. Co., Phil- 
adelphia, spent several days last week 
in the Southwest, returning east for the 
holidays. 

L. A. Arneson, vice president Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, is 
spending several weeks in Miami, Fla., 
accompanied by his family. 

John B. Nicholson, district sales man- 
ager Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, has returned from an ex- 
tensive trip to eastern markets. 

E. R. McDonald, for several months 
connected with the Fair-Hinshaw Mill- 
ing Co., Tonganoxie, Kansas, has _re- 
signed and returned to the Northwest. 

The Graco Milling Co., which was re- 
ported organized in Sherman, Texas, a 
few weeks ago, is not a flour milling con- 








WILL BE SECOND LARGEST ELEVATOR 














When improvements now being made are completed the elevator of the Grain 
Marketing Co. in Kansas City will be the second largest in the world, with a capacity 


of 6,000,000 bus wheat. 


Automatic car dumpers are being installed, to allow 240 


cars to be handled every eight hours, and trackage now under construction will 


provide space for 500 cars on each side of the elevator. 


as it will appear when finished. 


The picture shows the plant 
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cern. Only cottonseed meal will be man- 
ufactured. 

Reports gathered by E. J. Smiley, 
retary Kansas Grain Dealers’ ASsoeia- 
tion, indicates that Kansas farmers held 


Sec- 


about 18 per cent of the 1924 wheat , rop 
on Dec. 1. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goer; 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, went 


to Geary, Okla., last week, to attend the 
funeral of a sister. He had recently re- 
turned from Texas. : 
George E. Hincke, president Is:ert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, left 
last week for California, where he wil] 
spend several weeks with his «children. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Hincke 
John A. Finegan, manager of the 
Kansas City office of the Raymond Bag 


Co., has moved his offices to room 400 
of the New York Life Building. Mr, 
Finegan spent part of last week jn St. 
Louis. 

A. L. Collins, district sales maniaver 


Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas (ity, 
spent several days last week in Iowa. He 
ended his trip at Minneapolis, where he 
will visit relatives and friends til 
after the holidays. 

William Geiger, employed by the H.:\I- 
Baker Grain Co., Kansas City, was ¢r- 
ried over the top of an employees’ ele- 
vator at the plant of the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co. last Saturday. He was 
moved to a local hospital, se riousl 
jured. 

A. L. Pearson, formerly in the milling 
business in the Southwest, visited in 
Kansas City and Chicago last week. ile 
formed the A. L. Pearson Co. sev 
months ago to deal in bakers’ equipment 
and supplies, with headquarters in 1 
las, Texas. 

The St. Joseph Milling Co. is the sty \ 
of a new concern which has taken o 
the operation of the old Faucett 1 
there. Samuel Leavitt, of Chicago 
manager. The company will oper 
principally in feeds, and not manut 
ture wheat flour. 

R. E. McCosh, formerly of R. I 
Cosh & Co., flour dealers, Baltimo 
passed through Kansas City last we: 
on his way to the Pacific Coast, where | 
will make his residence in the futur 
He will probably locate in Los Angel 
or San Francisco, and will re-engage 
the flour business. 

An unusually high protein average 
reported in this year’s Kansas wheat cr 
by J. C. King, head chemist of the Ka 
sas state grain inspection departmen 
An average of 12.50 to 12.60 per cent 
announced, the lowest testing 8.40 a1 
the highest 19.25. ‘The 1923 crop ave: 
aged about 12 per cent. 

An effort will be made by the Kans 
Grain Dealers’ Association to have t 
next legislature reduce the inspecti 
and weighing fees of the state grain i 
spection department. The fee is now 
a car for inspection and $1 for weighi: 
The proposed bill provides that w! 
the revolving fund of the departni 
exceeds $80,000 the fees shall be reduc 
to 60c a car until the fund reaches *!°. 
000. 


SALINA 

Flour trade is reported somewhat « 
due to the holiday season and pro! 
also to the steady advance in pr 
Shipping directions are fair, with no 
port demand or inquiry. Wheat m 
ment is brisk, stimulated by the !' 
price. Production has slumped so! 
what owing to the slow holiday dema: 
some mills being far below the avera 
of production. 

Prices, Dec. 18, cotton 98’s, basis Kai 
sas City: fancy short patent, $8.60@% 
95 per cent, $8.40@8.50; straight, $8.- 
@8.30. 

Output of Salina, Kansas, mills, with 
combined weekly capacity of 46,200 bb! 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller 

Output, Pet 
bbis activit 
Tk eee 
PEOVIOGE WOOK 2c ccecscccve 27,528 

Grain inspections last week amounte: 
to 183 cars wheat, 9 of corn and 2 0 
oats. 

NOTES 

E. L. Rickel, of the E. L. Ricke 

Grain Co., has returned from New Yor! 


City. 
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C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is on a business 
trip to Chicago and other midwestern 
points. 

Mr. Watson and L. W. Sheets have 
leased the Glasco (Kansas) Mills, and 
are installing new silks preparatory to 
putting them in operation very soon. 

John Weber, president, and H. J. Nor- 
ton, mill superintendent, Weber Flour 
Mills Co., spent two days last week visit- 
ing mills in Wichita and Hutchinson. On 
his return to Salina, Mr. Weber left 
immediately on a business trip to the 
Kast. 





ATCHISON 

After a fairly active week, the flour 
trade has assumed its usual holiday 
quiet, but bookings are averaging about 
50 per cent of capacity. Buyers indi- 
cate more willingness to fill immediate 
requirements than formerly, however. 
Export business is limited to a few scat- 
tered lots to Latin America. Shipping 
instructions are good. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
pined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

14-230 ..cccvcccceceves 24,612 88 
evious week ....+.see+ees 24,350 87 
AP BBO ccccccvccecceseces 22,530 82 


Quotations, basis 98’s, Missouri River, 
Dec, 20: hard winter patent $8.70@8.90, 
‘traight $8.40@8.60, first clear $6.70@ 
6.90; soft wheat patent $9.30@9.50, 
straight $8.90@9.10, first clear $7.60@ 
7.80. seh 

Antonio Zirion y Saravia, Mexican rep- 
resentative of the Blair Milling Co., vis- 
ited the local plant last week. 


NEBRASKA 

There has not been much activity in 
flour trade circles in the last two weeks. 
Buyers seem inclined to hold off in the 
matter of making purchases until after 
the first of the new year. 

There has been a moderate movement 
of wheat to this market, and demand has 
been active at the prevailing high 
prices. Millers have been keen for pro- 
tein wheat, and they have paid high 
premiums for it. 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 


bbis bbls tivity 

Dee. 26-88 cccccece 27,300 24,625 90 

Previous week ..... 27,300 24,958 91 

XOOP GOO ccceisouve 23,100 24,472 105 

Two years ago..... 23,100 16,642 72 
NOTES 


John A. Southard, formerly of Omaha, 
father of Robert J. Southard, of the 
Nye-Schneider-Jenks Grain Co., died at 
his home in Planada, Cal., recently. 

The highest price recorded for any 
kind or grade of wheat in this market 
for a long time was paid on the floor 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange last 
Wednesday, when the Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co, sold two cars of No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat to the Carlisle- 
Burns Grain Co. for $1.85 bu. The 
— ran from 12.93 to 13.10 in pro- 
ein. 

LeicH Lesie. 


OKLAHOMA 

Flour prices are at new high levels, 
following an additional rise of 40c bbl 
last week. Soft wheat short patent has 
reached a top of $9.50. The high prices 
and the holidays have resulted in rather 
quiet business. Export buying is limited 
almost wholly to Latin America, which 
has been regular in its purchases all 
fall. European inquiry is practically at 
a standstill, demand there being largely 
filled by resellers and local millers, who 
have the advantage of export prices on 
wheat. The same conditions are affect- 
ing the Mexican trade. 

Hard wheat short patent was quoted 
Dec. 19 at $9.10, straight $8.60, and first 
clear $8.10. 


COLORADO 

The usual increased volume of buying 
which accompanies an advancing wheat 
market is not present, flour business be- 
ing quiet. Despite the fact that most 
Colorado mills have comfortable book- 
ings, lack of shipping instructions is re- 
stricting operations. Millers are gener- 








ally of the opinion that present wheat 
values are sound, and are unwilling to 
make any concessions in price. 

Quotations, cotton 98's, f.o.b., Ohio 
River, Dec. 17: soft wheat patent $8.75 
@8.85, standard patent $8.25@8.35; self- 
rising, $9@9.10; hard winter patent $8.35 
@8.45, standard patent $7.85@7.95. 

NOTES 

Albert Cox, southern sales representa- 
tive Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, is at 
headquarters for the holidays. 

The Denver Grain Exchange reports 
that new corn from western Nebraska Is 
now moving in good volume through this 
market. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 


Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1924. 873 2,437 1,642 188 63 30 16 
1923. 797 8,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 


1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 = 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 iil 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 8676 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 «664 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 196 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 «641 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 =.28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 8620 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 0= 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 8628 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 «27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,624 988 135 = 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 38630 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 


1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 ee 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 ee 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 ee 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 824 ee 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 oe 15 
1894, 460 1,213 662 61 27 oe 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 827 ee 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 8628 ee 12 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 
Wheat——_._ ———Rye—_, 


Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1924.... 64,209 873 16 4,173 63 15 
1923.... 69,659 797 13 6,171 63 12 
1922.... 62,317 868 14 6,672 103 16 


1921.... 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.... 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
1918.... 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916.... 62,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915.... 60,4691,026 17 3,129 64 17 
1914.... 53,5641 891 17 2,641 43 17 
1913.... 60,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912.... 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911.... 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910.... 45,681 635 
1909.... 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908.... 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907.... 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906.... 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
1905.... 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 15 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901.... 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 16 
1900.... 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 16 
1899.... 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 14 
1898.... 44,055 676 15 1,643 26 16 
1897.... 39,465 6530 13 1,704 27 16 
1896.... 34,619 428 12 
1895.... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 


1894.... 34,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 
1893.... 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892.... 38,554 6516 13 2,164 28 13 
1891.... 39,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 


1889.... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888.... 37,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887.... 37,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 
1886.... 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 
1876-85* 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 13 
1866-76* 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 
*Average crop per year for the period. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 

omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
m——-Acres————., -— Bushels—, 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1924... 36,438 17,771 54,209 690 283 873 
1923... 39,518 20,141 69,659 672 225 797 
1922... 42,358 19,959 62,317 687 281 868 
1921... 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 216 815 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 69,181 665 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 6651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1916... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 3521,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,5671 -19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
ee 18,303 46,723 446 291 1737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1906... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,0831 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
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A baker’s wife may bite of a bun: 
A brewer's wife may drink of a tun: 
A fishmonger’s wife may feed of a conger: 
But a serving-man’s wife may starve for 
hunger.—English Proverb, 
4 
A BRAND NEW USE FOR FLOUR 

A New Orleans storage and warehouse 
man strained his imagination the other 
day and found a new use for flour. A 
client of the O.K. Storage & Warehouse 
Co. desired to ship some household goods 
to Japan. Among the possessions was a 
priceless screen of hand carved ivory of 
intricate and delicate design. It was 
apparent that ordinary packing precau- 
tions would fail to protect such a fragile 
work of art, and George E. Butler, gen- 
eral manager, was, as the saying has it, 
up a tree. 

He got down, however, and bought a 
walla and had a long paddle whittled 
out of a pine plank. Then he bought 
10 24-lb sacks of flour, ordered a box 
made and began to dump the flour into 
the tub. He applied water and stirred 
until he had the dough at the right con- 
sistency, when he put a layer of it in the 
bottom of the box. 

One fold of the screen was placed 
carefully on the mass of dough, and 
another layer applied, the middle section 
folded into place and then the third sec- 
tion folded over the middle and a final 
layer of dough applied. Dough was then 
jammed in at both the bottom and the 
top of the screen, which stood six feet 
in its stocking feet (if it could have 
worn them), and each panel was four 
feet wide. When the dough had “set,” 
the lid was nailed on the box and it was 
triumphantly carted away to the docks. 

Mr. Butler has just received a letter 
from the pleased owner of the screen, 
who announced its safe delivery in Japan, 
and declared that when the screen was 
taken from its dough cast, it was even 
in better shape than before its long voy- 
age, as the dough had acted as a cleanser, 
and had reached crevices in the intricate 
design that even artists had feared to 
try to scrape in cleaning it. 

& & 
WORLD’S OLDEST MAN EATS 
MOKE BREAD 

The real thing in old men—in fact, the 
world’s very oldest living man, it is 
claimed—has been discovered in Constan- 
tinople in the person of a Kurd named 
Zora Agrah, who is said to be 150 years 
old, having been born, it is claimed, in 
1774. 

At that time George Washington, a 
middle-aged man, was running a farm in 
Virginia, Napoleon was a boy of six 
years, and the shooting at Lexington had 
not yet begun. But these historic chrono- 
logical comparisons amount to little when 
consideration is given to the diet which 
this ancient mariner upon life’s troubled 
seas claims to have followed. It con- 
sists of little or no meat, and no vegeta- 
bles or fresh fruits, but instead is com- 
posed of figs, raisins, honey, raw sugar, 
tea and bread. Plainly the latter item 
of food must be directly responsible for 
his long life, because he is reported as 
eating eight pounds daily, or a ton and 
a half a year. 

This ought to be cheering news to the 
bread barons, and advance information 
on this subject may have had something 
to do with the formation of the large 
baking combination recently announced. 


& $ 4 


A SERVICE THAT SERVES 

The Department of Commerce recently 
made public the annual report of Dr. 
Julius Klein, director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. In a 
letter to Secretary Hoover, Dr. Klein 
a out that the work of the bureau 
as doubled in the last two years, and 
during the year just ended the number 
of instances in which it has aided Ameri- 
can business men have totaled nearly 1,- 
250,000, with an average of more than 


5,000 inquiries a day at the close of the 
fiscal year. On the basis of an investiga- 
tion involving 3,675 inquiries addressed 
by business firms to the bureau it was 
found that the resulting business amount- 
ed to about $427 per inquiry. This would 
indicate several hundred millions in for- 
eign trade secured for the United States 
as the result of answers to inquiries han- 
dled by the bureau during the year. In 
certain respects the bureau’s services to 
the American business community have 
increased as much as tenfold since 1922. 


$4 
THE BUCKET SHOP MAN 
Pretending to be a broker, the propri- 
etor of a bucket shop is the same as a 
race-track bookmaker or the keeper of 
a gambling house. People bet with him 
on the rise and fall of shares. If they 
guess wrong he wins their money. If a 
number of them happen to guess right 
he absconds. ‘That is why the bucket 
shop is both immoral and illegal; why 
also the bucket shop fraternity is beyond 
the pale in Wall Street. Its members 
bear a stigma, like people of the under- 
world; they cannot be received in re- 
spectable financial society. They walk 
in the same thoroughfares; they eat and 
drink in the same restaurants. The un- 
sophisticated eye is unable to see wherein 
they differ from respectability itself. 
Some of them are very likable to know, 
yet one shall not know them—that is, not 
without besmirching oneself with the 
stigma that is theirs —Garet Garrett, in 
“Satan’s Bushel.” 
$4 
ON FLUTTERING DAMS 
In reply to “John Anderson, Ken- 
tucky,” in the August Dixie Miller, I will 
say that I know a mill in Georgia, the 
Cherokee Mill, near Canton, where the 
water pours over the dam in a rippling 
sheet which rattles the windows a mile 
away, especially at night when the air 
is heavy. It is caused by the action of 
the air passing under the water as it 
pours unrestricted through the air. A 
part of Niagara Falls has the same ap- 
pearance, only it pours too near the rock 
to admit much air.—W. C. Roberts, in 
the Dixie Miller. 
Oo 
MUMMY WHEAT YARN REVIVED 
An old ghost must be laid again. Out 
in the state of Washington a farmer 
claims to have harvested a crop of 
wheat the seed for which came from an 
Egyptian tomb. He says the grain is 
white and very hard, and that the straw 
is short. The yield was very large. 
Everything about this tale can be be- 
lieved, of course, except the account of 
its origin. But mummy wheat, of 
course, was inevitable as one of the King 
Tut. vogues of the present day. 


& > 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 

Pat Minck claims to have hauled the 
greatest number of barrels at a single 
load that any team has yet succeeded 
in doing, when yesterday he put on a 
load of 200. They were the first ship- 
ment from the paper barrel factory, and 
were shipped to the flouring mill of 
George H. Christian & Co., Minneapolis. 
—Winona (Minn.) Republican-Herald 
(October, 1874). 

& $ 
BUT NO TRIPE, APPARENTLY 

A rather unusual consignment of mer- 
chandise arrived in Boston not long ago 
on the steamship Barbadian from Lon- 
don. It consisted of 21 cases of goose 
liver pies and nine cases of gingerbread 
consigned to a Lawrence, Mass., baker 
on a special order for distribution among 
English mill workers in that city. 

& % & 

As the bad singer cannot sing alone 
but only in chorus, so the poor traveler 
cannot travel alone but only in com- 
pany.—E pictetus, 
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CHICAGO 

Flour prices keep moving upward with 
the gain in wheat, and last week ad- 
vanced 50@60c bbl. Even the strong 
market has had little influence on buy- 
ers, and only a slight improvement was 
noticeable on each advance. However, 
bookings were in the main of small vol- 
ume, and the general opinion is that buy- 
ing will be of moderate proportions un- 
til after Jan. 1. 

Demand for spring wheat flour is 
rather quiet, and the only encouraging 
feature is that shipping instructions are 
a little freer. New bookings are scat- 
tered. The holidays and approaching in- 
ventory season have restricted buying, 
and there still is quite a bit of reselling 
being done. Several brokers here have 
even been asked by jobbers outside of 
Chicago to resell flour they have booked 
or on hand, 

A fair car lot business in hard winters 
is reported, but sales of any size are 
rare. Reselling is also restricting busi- 
ness through mill representatives. How- 
ever, dealers look for heavier buying 
after the first of the year. 

There has been a better demand for 
soft winters, although this improvement 
is not being enjoyed by all dealers. One 
broker reported a sale of 3,500 bbls, and 
several smaller bookings to cracker bak- 
ers for shipment up to 90 days. These 
are beginning to realize that the market 
on red wheat is more apt to keep on 
moving upward, and that chances of a 
sharp break are slim. A rather unique 
situation has been brought out by the 
fact that a few mills outside of Chicago 
territory have asked local brokers to 
buy flour to be used to fill contracts they 
have on their books. They state they are 
short on wheat, and have to go into the 
market to get supplies. 

First clears are very strong, and buy- 
ers are backing away from offerings. 
Demand is rather quiet, as buyers want 
good clears but refuse to pay prices be- 
ing asked. Second clears also are quiet, 
and prices on these are not as firm as 
on the better grades. Export inquiry is 
dull. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 14-20 ...ce.ee 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
YOOP QBO wccccsccecse 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago..... 40,000 21,000 53 


Rye flour is rather quiet, and little in- 
terest is displayed by users. During the 
first two weeks of this month a very sat- 
isfactory business was reported by mill 
representatives, but last week interest 
slumped off. Higher prices checked buy- 
ing somewhat, but it is thought that most 
users have their needs covered for the 
present. The local output totaled 3,000 
bbls, against 4,000 the previous week. 
White was quoted Dec. 20 at $7.25@7.60 
bbl, jute, medium $6.80@7.20, dark $6.20 
@6.75. 

Business in semolinas has been much 
improved over the first two weeks this 
month. Last week several fair-sized sales 
were reported to the macaroni industry, 
mainly for near-by delivery. Shipping 
directions continue good. No. 2 was 
quoted Dec. 20 at 5@5%%c lb, bulk; No. 
3 semolina, 4%c; fancy durum patent, 
4%4c¢. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s and clears 
in jutes, Dec. 20: spring top patent 
$8.90@9.40 bbl, standard patent $8.60@9, 
first clear $7.10@7.60, second clear $5.40 
@6; hard winter short patent $8.40@9, 
95 per cent patent $8.15@8.50, straight 
$7.95@8.25, first clear $6.90@7.40; soft 
winter short patent $8.55@9.10, stand- 


ard patent $8.30@8.60, straight $8.10@ 
8.35, first clear $7.15@7.50. 


CASH WHEAT 

The cash market was very firm, and 
red winters again featured, with firmer 
premiums. Receipts of this variety were 
light, and millers seemed willing to pay 
prices asked in order to get the wheat, 
which sold at new high levels for the 
season. Hard winters were fairly ac- 
tive. Local mills bought scattered lots, 
and there has also been a fair outside 
milling demand. Spring receipts con- 
tinue nominal. Receipts of wheat totaled 
363 cars, compared with 530 the pre- 
vious week, and 155 a year ago. Ship- 
ping sales amounted to 155,000 bus. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
13@14c over December, No. 3 red 11@ 
124%c over; No. 1 hard 2144@3c over, No. 
2 hard 1%@2%%c over, No. 3 hard De- 
cember to le over; No, 1 dark northern 
8@l6c over, No. 2 dark December to 
10c over, No. 1 northern December to 
8c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at $1.85 
@1.87 bu, No. 3 red $1.82@1.84%; No. 
1 hard $1.74144@1.75, No. 2 hard $1.73% 
@1.74%, No. 3 hard $1.72@1.73; No. 1 
dark northern $1.80@1.88, No. 2 dark 
$1.72@1.82, No, 1 northern $1.72@1.80. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Cash corn was in fair demand from 
elevators and industries. Market was 
a little easier. Receipts totaled 2,493 
cars, against 1,223 the previous week, 
and 1,536 a year-ago. Shipping sales 
were 245,000 bus. No. 3 mixed was quot- 
ed at $1.22@1.23 bu, No. 4 mixed $1.20 
@1.21, No. 5 mixed $1.14@1.15%; No. 
2 yellow $1.28, No. 3 yellow $1.23%@ 
1.24, No. 4 yellow $1.20@1.22, No. 5 yel- 
low $1.1444@1.17; No. 2 white $1.26, No. 
3 white $1.24, No. 4 white $1.20@1.22, 
No. 5 white $1.14@1.16%. Cash rye was 
sharply higher, and a fair demand pre- 
vailed most of the week. Receipts to- 
taled 190 cars, against 199 the previous 
week, and 26 a year ago. No, 2 was 
quoted at $1.483¢ bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Dec. 20, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls..... 265 229 150 154 
Wheat, bus.... 650 482 1,023 298 
Corn, bus...... 3,889 2,998 849 1,075 
Oats, BUBs.ccs0 1,840 1,550 561 1,132 
eee, WH. 46060 214 48 1,338 71 
Barley, bus.... 254 309 118 100 


CORN PRODUCTS 

Business in corn goods is fairly ac- 
tive, but sales continue to be mainly in 
small quantities. The trade is not likely 
to enter the market in a large way until 
after Jan. 1. Corn flour was quoted 
Dec. 20 at $3.05@3.10 cwt, corn meal 
$3.05@3.10, cream meal $3.05@3.10, 
hominy $3.05@3.10, oatmeal $3.65, jute, 
car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$3.30 per 90-lb sack. 


NOTES 
G. J. L. Van der Lande, of Noury & 
Van der Lande, Buffalo, called at this 
office Dec. 19. 
B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, has returned 


’ 


from Pinehurst, N. C 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour broker, 
spent several days last week duck hunt- 
ing around Peoria, III. 

C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich., spent several days in this 
market last week visiting the trade, 

John W. Eckhart & Co., large Chicago 
jobbers, are sending out to the trade a 
very attractive and useful thermometer. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co. Waseca, Minn., 








stopped in Chicago en route home from 
an eastern trip. 

John Weber, Weber Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas, called at this office Dec. 
20. He spent the week end in Chicago. 

W. D. Bleier, Chicago, Baker-Perkins 
Co., Inc., accompanied by his wife, left 
for New York Dec. 20. He will spend 
the holidays there. 

Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago represen- 
tative Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., 
has returned from a two weeks’ trip to 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y. 

George M. Coss, manager Boston of- 
fice, and Frank Tyler, manager Provi- 
dence, R. I., office, Washburn Crosby Co., 
were recent visitors at local headquar- 
ters. 

The graduating exercises of the Amer- 
ican School of Baking were held the 
morning of Dec. 20. It is reported that 
the enrollment has been completed for 
the next class. 


A. J. Gardner, of Wade & Gardner, 
Chicago, and Mrs. Gardner, are spending 
the Christmas holidays at Cincinnati, as 
guests of L. Ayers, president Macbayer 
Co., flour and feed. 


L. F. Eaton, Chicago manager Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., spent a few days at 
the home office, Minneapolis, last week. 
H. L. Brainerd, of the local office, was 
confined to his home most of last week 
by illness. 

Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., flour brokers, Chicago, has re- 
turned from Rochester, Minn., where he 
took his wife for observation and treat- 
ment. Mrs. Johnson is said to be pro- 
gressing very favorably, and Mr. John- 
son hopes to bring her home in the near 
future. © 


Herbert J. Campbell, commerce coun- 
sel Millers’ National Federation, was at 
Providence, R. I., last week, represent- 
ing the Federation at the hearing of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission case 
brought by several baking powder com- 
panies, seeking an adjustment of rates 
between baking powder and self-rising 
flour. 


Lake shipments from Chicago during 
1924: flour, 748,000 bbls; wheat, 47,767,- 
000 bus; corn, 14,672,000; oats, 7,691,000; 
rye, 3,416,000; barley, 490,000. This 
compares with 995,000 bbls flour in 1923, 
17,685,000 bus wheat, 14,104,000 of corn, 
2,602,000 of oats, and 625,000 of rye. 
There were no lake shipments of barley 
last year. 

The delegation from the Chicago Flour 
Club that went to Milwaukee the evening 
of Dec. 17 to assist the trade there to 
organize a flour club is greatly appre- 
ciative of the hospitality shown by the 
dealers in that city. They rejoice that 
the Milwaukee Flour Club was formed, 
that officers were elected, and several 
committees appointed at the first meet- 
ing. This indicates that the flour deal- 
ers and mill representatives appreciate 
how essential it is to have an organiza- 
tion, and it should have a bright future. 
The new club has the best wishes of its 
neighbor, the Chicago Flour Club. 

Frank L. Carey, of the Nye & Jenks 
Grain Co., and president Chicago Board 
of Trade, was the only nominee recom- 
mended by the nominating committee for 
the office of president for 1925. The 
committee recommended the following 
ticket for the other offices to be filled on 
Jan. 5: vice president, Henry A. Rum- 
sey; directors, James K. Riordon, S. C. 
Harris, E. S. Westbrook, A. F. Lindley, 
F. B. Fox. The following were recom- 
mended for committees: nominating, J. 
W. Badenoch, A. M. Clement, J. Simons, 
Frank G. Coe, J. F. Lamy; appeals, 
George E. Booth, H. B. Godfrey, F. T. 
Bascom, J. E. Brennan, H. C. Schaack; 
arbitration, F. F. Breckenbridge, P. J. 
Reddy, W. M. Hirshey, K. S. Templeton, 
Alex Moore. 


MILW AUKEE 

A runaway market, the proximity of 
holidays and the end of the year, and an 
extreme cold wave which impaired trans- 
portation and communication seriously, 
contrived to limit the flour trade. Mill 
business was dull, for at the peak of the 
advance, customers went shopping for 
bargains. The bulk of the small vol- 
ume which passed was derived from re- 
sellers, who found a handsome profit in 
deals which shaded mill prices measure- 


. mand continues good. 
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ably. Mills marked up values 75@85. 
bbl. The advance might have been great. 
er but for the offsetting influence of ay 
advancing millfeed market. Closing quo- 
tations, Dec. 20: fancy city brands of 
hard spring wheat patent $9.75@10,19 
bbl, standard patent $9.45@9.80, straight 
$9.20@9.55, first clear $7.50@7.95, anq 
second clear $6.50@6.95, in 98-Il cot. 
tons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct, 


capacity output of ac. 

bbls bbls tivity 

BOG, FEHR cccccess 12,000 6,500 54 
Previous week ..... 12,000 6,000 5 
BOOP GOS occveseees 12,000 3,000 9 
Two years ago..... 16,000 10,500 66 
Three years ago.... 28,000 10,537 9 
Four years ago..... 24,000 7,200 an 
Five years ago..... 24,000 17,000 70 


Conditions respecting the demand for 
Kansas flour continue similar to those 
affecting the spring wheat flour market, 
although some relief was afforded by 
the fact that winter flour did not ad- 
vance quite as much as spring. The nar- 
row spread remains essentially the same, 
however. There was a fair call for fam- 
ily patent from the retail trade, which 
experienced the customary last hour de- 
mand for Christmas baking purposes, 
Some of the smaller bakeries were in 
the market for small lots of patent, and 
jobbers filled a fair number of suc} or- 
ders. Closing quotations, Dec. 20: fancy 
brands of hard winter wheat p.tent 
$9.25@9.50 bbl, standard patent #9@ 
9.30, straight $8.85@9.15, and first clear 

7.25@7.65, in 98-lb cottons. 

About the only activity discernilic in 
the rye flour market is that customer. of 
Wisconsin mills are freely taking dcliy- 
eries on their old contracts, but there is 
very little new buying going on. ‘The 
price has gone so high that it has re- 
duced trade to a purely consumptive 
basis. There is a feeling that rye flour 
is going to take a tumble, but this view 
is not shared by millers. While export- 
ers are active buyers of rye, the flour 
trade has not shared in this class of 
business. Even the lowest grades, usiil- 
ly forming the bulk of exports, are in 
negligible request. Locally, the bakery 
trade is buying little if anything, most 
customers having a fair amount on con- 
tract which they are taking out as nevd- 
ed. The jobbing trade has been furnis) 
ing good shipping directions, and is put- 
ting out a fair quantity to the retail 
trade. The activity of resellers has af- 
fected mill business adversely. 

No. 2 Wisconsin rye was selling on 
Dec. 20 in the Milwaukee market at 
$1.45% @1.47%, or only 37@40c bu less 
than the choicest dark spring wheat, 
which gives an idea of the situation 
which has pressed the best rye patent to 
over $7.50 bbl. After several years 0! 
an unusually wide spread between whet 
and rye, it naturally cannot be expected 
that consumers will readily appreciat: 
the new order. This has come to tlic 
point where bakers cannot make a pro'it 
unless they increase the price of rye 
bread, and this has not been done !x 
cause the wheat loaf has not been 
marked up, so that the present eflort 
seems to be to get along with as little 
as possible, pending a possible read j1+t- 
ment of the entire bread price situat'on. 
Closing quotations, Dec. 20: fancy rye 
patent $7.75@7.85 bbl, pure white */.10 
@7.85, straight $7.35@7.60, pure dark 
$6.60@6.90, and ordinary dark $6.10@ 
6.40, in 98-lb cottons. ; 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Dec. 20, as report: 
to The Northwestern. Miller, with com 
parisons: 


7-Receipts— -Shipments 
1924 1923 1924 1 


Flour, bbis... 19,950 31,260 13,860 199 
Wheat, bus.. 29,400 49,000 104,881 63 
Corn, bus.... 100,640 815,480 22,000 346 
Oats, bus.... 499,400 435,600 187,250 250 
Barley, bus.. 336,000 244,900 3 43, 
Rye, bus..... 59,430 62,260 3,0- 
Feed, tons... 408 660 18,724 





Further sharp advances have occurre( 
in the cash grain market as_ regards 
breadstuffs, while coarse grains turne( 
easier. Spring wheat is 12c higher, anc 
hard and soft winters and durums ar‘ 
up 8@9c. Rye gained 11@12c. Corn }s 
off 3@4c, oats %@Ic, and barley is un- 
changed for the better grades, while me- 
dium and inferior improved 3@5c. The 
movement remains moderate, while de- 
Closing quota- 
tions, Dec. 20: No. | Dakota dark north- 
ern $1.88@1.88, No. 1 durum $1.70@1.71, 
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No. 1 hard winter $1.76@1.79, No. 1 red 
winter $1.78@1.79; No. 2 rye, $1.45% 
@1.47%; No. 3 yellow corn $1.21@1.22, 
No. 3 white $1.18@1.20, No. 3 mixed 
$1.18@1.20; No. 3 white oats, 57% @58e; 
malting barley 90@99c, pearling barley 
96c@$1. 
NOTES 


Frank J. Phelan, long active in the 
grain commission business on *change, 
has incorporated as the F. J. Phelan Co., 
capital stock $10,000. 

P. O. Peterson, Burlington, Wis., spe- 
cial representative Blatchford’s Calf 
Meal Co., Waukegan, IIl., was held up 
and robbed near Fond du Lac, Wis., 
while driving to the northern part of the 
state on a business trip on the evening 
of Dec. 14. 

David Goldberg, a leading feed deal- 
er of Marinette, Wis., and maintaining 
a branch store and warehouse in Iron 
Mountain, Mich., died Dec. 16 of acute 
heart trouble. He was born in Ger- 
many 57 years ago, and came to America 
while a youth, 

Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee Bag Co. has returned from a week 
in New York, where he attended the 
meeting of representatives of seven lead- 
ing bag concerns to perfect the organiza- 
tion of the new Chase Bag Co., a Dela- 
ware corporation, capitalized at $12,- 
000,000: Mr. Decker was elected a vice 
president. 

Charles A. Keller, a pioneer flour and 
feed dealer at 1729 Vliet Street, Milwau- 
kee, died Dec. 19 at the age of 60 years. 
He was born in Germany, and came to 
America with his parents when he was 
a child. His father established the flour 
and feed business in which he grew up 
and which he conducted for more than 
10 years. Mr. Keller was an early mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


Hay and forage crops and grain crops 
for feeding live stock are described as 
“quite satisfactory,” while cash crops are 
disappointing, according to the Wiscon- 
sin agricultural statistician. Heavy to 
bumper yields of hay were general in 
Wisconsin this year. This probably ac- 
counts for the fact that hay prices in 
this market have declined $1 ton since 
the middle of December, while millfeeds 
are strong and still advancing. 


An estate valued at $85,000 or more 
was left by the late Wallace M. Bell, 
president W. M. Bell Co., cash grain 
dealer and former president of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, who died 
Dec. 12. The chief beneficiary is his 
only son, Robert G. Bell, to whom is 
bequeathed the major share in the busi- 
ness. The remaining interests are left 
to Frank B. Bell, a brother, William A. 
Hottensen, vice president, and Matthew 
H. Kleser, long a salesman of the house. 


The Milwaukee market handled about 
one third more grain in the 1924 season 
than in the previous year, despite the 
sharp falling off in receipts of corn due 
to the short crop. Receipts, with the re- 
mainder of the year estimated, are 26,- 
615,185 bus, compared with 20,694,675 in 
1923. Significant is the increase of near- 
ly 400 per cent in wheat handled here. 
Receipts are 8,532,625 bus, against 3,024,- 
030 in 1923, and shipments 8,452,660 bus, 
compared with 2,648,530 in 1923. Re- 
ceipts of rye are 2,723,880 bus, against 
2,257,300, and shipments 2,238,242, 
against 2,141,766. 


W. B. Griem, who succeeds W. H. 
Strowd as chief of the feed and fertili- 
zer division, Wisconsin, department of 
agriculture, was in Milwaukee the great- 
er part of the week before the holidays 
to renew old and make new acquaint- 
ances in the trade. Mr. Griem has been 
assistant to Mr. Strowd for several years 
and the local trade regards him as the 
logical successor, as well as a feed con- 
trol official of proven worth and rare 
capabilities. “Mr. Strowd formally as- 
sumes his new duties as secretary Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, with head- 
quarters at Nashville, Tenn., on Jan. 1. 


L. E. Meyer. 





Consumers throughout Europe are 
fighting the high prices with direct or 
indirect governmental assistance, espe- 
cially in France, Italy, Spain, Austria, 
Poland, Roumania and Hungary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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A WORD FOR THE FLOUR 
SALESMAN 

An unknown and untried commercial 
traveler requires an immense amount of 
courage to sustain him in the early days 
of his career, if this form of work be- 
comes his choice. Every one of his cus- 
tomers has some idiosyncrasy which it 
would be most inadvisable to tread upon. 
Really, however, in these days of strenu- 
ous competition, of hectic commercial or- 
ganizations, a little pity must be spared 
for the baker. To be called from one’s 
work half a dozen or a dozen or more 
times a day by as many flour salesmen 
alone, each of whom may have some ad- 
vantageous offer to make, is a trying 
matter. 

In the main the travelers are a jolly 
set of fellows, who take their disap- 
pointments very philosophically. Many 
firms scarcely realize the influence of the 
traveler who is in regular contact with 
bakers. He becomes friendly with the 
baker, and the traveler’s firm loses noth- 
ing from that fact, whatever it may think 
to the contrary. The value of the miller’s 
good will lies, not so much in the mill, 
as in his travelers. When the mill fails, 
as it does at times, in the quality of its 
products, it is the traveler who has to 
re-establish the confidence of the mill’s 
customers, and if he is a man who has 
earned respect by reason of the fact that 
his word can be relied on, it will be 
done, for bakers as a class are a reason- 
able minded, long-suffering class of men. 

It is for these reasons we are inclined 
to bespeak compassion for the young, 
unversed traveler, who has to travel the 
thorny bypaths of experience before he 
can reach the broad and smooth highway, 
and there must be renewals among trav- 
elers, as in everything else—British 
Baker. 


LIFE SERVICE 

The butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker—even the bootlegger—every- 
body is shouting from the housetops: 
“Service, service.” And what do we 
really get? Poor work, delays, and 
much vexation. It is a fact. Think it 
over. The word service seems, through 
too much usage, to have lost its real 
meaning. It seems to mean nothing and, 
beyond being an expression, is irrele- 
vant. 

It doesn’t mean anything to claim 
service as a characteristic of your busi- 
ness unless you actually “deliver the 
goods”—that is, give service in the real 
meaning of the word, 

There are dozens of epigrams about 
service mostly of the desk card variety 
and intended for outside consumption. 

What we need is to really see a little 
more service and hear a little less about 
it all the way down the line. 

Any customer entering your store 
should get real service. Your store and 
help should actually radiate service. It 
should be entirely unnecessary for you 
to tell customers they will get service— 
they should and must feel they are get- 
ting service. 

When customers feel and know they 
are getting service you will save breath 
in the telling, and time and money that 
now go into printers’ ink and paper. 

We all must quit using the word serv- 
ice, or render service.—The Retail Baker. 


DR. STEPHEN BABCOCK 

Up in Madison, Wis., on a recent visit 
I found a grand old man to whom it 
happens that the world is perhaps more 
deeply indebted than to any other chem- 
ist now living. I called to see him, ex- 
pecting to find an aged and feeble old 
man, and wondered how he would stand 
out in contrast to the Dr. Babcock I 
knew some 20 years ago when it was 
my privilege to serve as his assistant at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Instead of finding a man bent with 
age, I found him, except for the whiten- 





ing of his hair, the same Dr. Babcock of 
years ago. Time had indeed dealt gen- 
tly with him. If the keenness of his 
eyes or the vigor of his handclasp left 
any doubt of that, it was promptly dis- 
pelled when, after lunch, he drove me 
around the city in his car and the oppor- 
tunity for a delightful conversation was 
presented. Yes, it was the same modest, 
lovable Babcock who more than 30 years 
ago gave freely to the world the test 
that will connect his name forever with 
the dairy industry.—Roscoe H. Shaw, in 
Baking Technology. 


WATER CONTAINING CHLORINE 
IN BREAD MAKING 

The use of chlorine in the water sup- 
plies of American cities has become quite 
general as a protection against typhoid 
and other diseases carried by water. 
The results have justified it, since Chi- 
cago in the first nine months following 
the chlorination of the water supply re- 
duced the death rate by typhoid over 72 
per cent. But as bakeries use city water, 
the question has arisen as to the possible 
effect of free chlorine in water used for 
bread making. 

C. B. Morison, of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, has told of experi- 
ments made to test the matter in the 
laboratory of the institute. The results 
of baking tests indicated that the pres- 
ence of free chlorine in water to the ex- 
tent of 5 to 10 parts per 1,000,000 does 
not have a deleterious effect on bread 
quality. This would be from 12 to 25 
times the maximum amount of residual 
chlorine found in the Chicago water 
supply. Nor was there any decrease in 
the fermentive power of fresh yeast 
with that degree of chlorination in the 
water.—American Miller. 


GIVE THE PUBLIC WHAT IT 
WANTS 

The principle of “giving the public 
what it wants” has brought fame and 
fortune to many with brains enough to 
apply it to their business. If the public 
tastes change, the baker who is alert 
enough to watch this change, know it 
and cater to it before his trade has 
ebbed away, will cash in on it by giving 
the public what it wants in the shape 
of bread. 

The baker must know that politics 
affect him, that the tariff affects him, 
that the credit situation affects him, that 
public opinion affects him. All these are 
part of his business. Hence he can no 
longer be a man whose mind remains in- 
doors, within the walls of his shop, or 
even within the confines of his own com- 
munity. The bakers paying attention 
to the national causes affecting them are 
growing more and more in their power 
to serve their own neighborhood and to 
increase their own standing.—Western 
Baker. 


THE BAKER’S TASK 

When one bakery opens up near an- 
other already established, the task of 
each is to join his baker comrade in 
proving to the people of the community 
that the best and most economical place 
for baking is in an establishment de- 
voted exclusively to this work. Bakers 
should get as far away as possible from 
the thought of working to take business 
away from other bakers. That spirit 
seems rather foolish when as much bak- 
ing as all bakers do together is still fair 
game.—Bakers’ Helper, 


THE PARADOX 

A singular commentary on the cru- 
sade against white bread is that expert 
investigators assure us that the standard 
of health among the entire population of 
the United Kingdom has risen remark- 
ably. There is an increase of stature, 
greater vitality, and heightened power 
of resistance to disease germs. The 
adult death rate has decreased, and there 
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is a marked reduction in infantile and 
juvenile mortality. All this has come 
about on a class of bread which doctors 
and others declare to be most unsuitable 
and the cause of all sorts of maladies. 
Further, be it noted, it is in contrast 
with the period when the people ate 
whole meal bread. Whenever a corre- 
spondent writes to a newspaper fulmi- 
nating against white bread, he ignores 
the whole of that testimony, while de- 
claring that white bread is deprived of 
its proper constituents and that the re- 
jected parts ordinarily fed to animals 
ought to be eaten by human beings. The 
contention is manifestly absurd in the 
light of the acknowledgement that the 
health of the population was never bet- 
ter than it is today.—Milling (Liver- 
pool). 





Average Export Prices 
Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


1924— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
Ooteeer ...... $6.32 $1.51 $1.31 
September 6.13 1.36 1.25 
eee 5.85 1.35 1.20 
BU wecceecser 5.32 1,25 1.15 
ME ctrevices 5.00 1.16 -90 
ae 5.10 1,10 92 
eee 5.13 1.08 -92 
Pa 5.12 1.06 94 
February ..... 5.00 1.08 91 
January ...... 5.02 1.08 88 

1923— 

December .... 6.08 1.12 85 
November .... 6.16 1.10 1.01 
October ...... 6.17 1.11 1,01 
September 5.03 1.12 -95 
BEE ceccccs 6.15 1.09 .99 
ee 5.50 1.18 -99 
DD 66% ceeves 5.65 1.24 -95 
BE eeccescess 5.74 1,24 -90 
BOT ceccsvces 5.76 1.35 -87 
EL. 6.5 beers 5.72 1.30 86 
February ..... 5.70 1.27 85 
January ...... 6.75 1.28 82 
1922— 
December .... 6.60 1.24 -80 
November .... 6.47 1.23 81 
October ...... 5.27 1.18 -78 
September .... 6.47 1.17 -71 
August ....... 5.85 1.26 -71 
SO Steeesveee 5.90 1.31 -78 
eee 6.18 1.30 -71 
BE cccesccscs 6.07 1.39 -71 
BOT covcccecs 6.05 1.37 -70 
BEOTGR ccccccce 5.82 1.36 -70 
February ..... 5.35 1.25 -64 
January ...... 5.50 1.21 -63 
1921— 
December .... 6.57 1.21 64 
November .... 6.00 1.18 -61 
October ...... 6.27 1.30 -60 
September .... 6.55 1.34 -60 
August ....... 6.60 1.40 64 
GU £60 02a0nes 7.05 1.50 -71 
EE 464.404 0088 7.16 1.68 .74 
BOP cccccecses 7.04 1.60 -76 
BOT cccccssve 7.00 1.67 -79 
March ........ 7.43 1.92 .88 
February ..... 8.37 2.00 85 
January ...... 8.90 2.13 -96 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 
1924 (nine months), 1923, 1922, 1921 and 
1920: 

Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
4 $1.36 $ .96 


BORG. 0 ccrseres $5.4 

1938. ...ccceeee 5.40 1.18 87 
1938... cccccees 5.68 1.25 70 
1981... ccccecee 7.00 1.54 -72 
1920... ceeeee 11.30 2.73 1,48 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, by fiscal years ended 
June 30: 


11 $ .9 
1.24 -80 
1.34 -65 
2.36 -89 
2.50 1.65 
2.37 1.60 
2.36 1.83 
1.98 1.12 
1.24 .80 
1,28 -80 

-95 +74 

-97 -58 

-94 +72 

-92 66 
1.02 69 
1.01 70 

-99 64 








Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
to Nov. 30, 1924 and 1923, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by 

the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 

To— 1924 1923 
United States ........ 976,989 13,324,960 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 26,823,036 66,832,467 

Via Canadian ports.. 17,990,320 18,157,842 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports...... 187,654 1,013,902 

Via Canadian ports.. 13,744,364 20,656,871 


Totals ....ccccsesece 59,722,363 109,986,042 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
To— 1924 1923 
United States ........ 14,350 74,820 


United Kingdom— 





Via U. S. ports...... 257,951 366,696 

Via Canadian ports.. 856,053 938,794 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports...... 1,393,879 970,282 

Via Canadian ports. 1,121,227 1,275,266 

TOtAlS cccccccccsoee 3,643,460 3,625,858 
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THE HORRORS OF OBESITY 

KEELING that any journal which does not from 

time to time add to the sum of human knowledge 
through statistical research is lamentably derelict in 
its duty to humanity, this publication has for some 
years been engaged in intensive investigation to dis- 
cover the statistical effect on the bread consumption 
of America of the present desire of the feminine part 
of the population to stay thin. The results of this 
enormously important humanitarian labor will pre- 
sumably be published eventually as a_ three-volume 
quarto, but meanwhile it is possible to give the ex- 
pectant world some idea of the results already ob- 
tained. 

Questionnaires, each including 147 separate ques- 
tions, all duly lettered, numbered and keyed, have been 
sent to 1,349,267 women in all parts of America. 
After making the necessary deductions for those who 
failed to reply because of death, disinclination or 
illiteracy, those who turned out to be men, and those 
whose replies were obviously frivolous, the results, 
when tabulated, present a striking picture of present- 
day social conditions. 

It appears that there are in the United States 
37,398,462 women above the age of fifteen. Of these, 
using the returns from the aforesaid questionnaire as 
a basis, 29,972,989 are at the present moment actively 
afraid of growing fat. Of the remainder, 1,367,763 
admit they are so fat that they have ceased to worry 
about the possibility of growing any fatter; 29,612 
express the belief that they are so thin that they really 
want to gain weight; the status of the remaining 6,128,- 
098 is not clear, but the replies indicate that they are 
conscious of some alarm on the subject of possible 
circumferential increase. 

Restricting the further analysis to the 29,972,989 
women who admittedly are taking active measures to 
limit their diameters, a second questionnaire, including 
462 questions, elicits the information that 92.687 per 
cent of these women are convinced that eating white 
bread is a serious menace to their future state. Ques- 
tions regarding the consumption of candy were an- 
swered somewhat ambiguously, like the answer a man 
gives the life insurance medical inspector when asked 
whether he uses alcoholic beverages. However, it ap- 
pears that 97.432 per cent of the women of America 
who dread obesity eat candy habitually, and 56.899 
per cent admit that they use it to excess. As regards 
exercise, 37.832 per cent state that they take no exer- 
cise whatever, while 16.345 per cent declare that, as 
the result of taking regular exercise, they have found 
that they can eat pretty nearly anything they want, 
without disastrous consequences. 

Of the 92.687 per cent of the fat-fearing women 
of America who restrict their consumption of white 
bread, detailed investigation and analysis show that 
13,469,832 at present eat no white bread at all, while 
the remainder eat approximately half as much as they 
would if they followed their untrammeled inclinations. 
This means that the annual total bread consumption 
of this group of American women is 6,211,469,347 
loaves less than it ought to be. Since practically all 
of these women buy baker’s bread exclusively, the total 
annual loss of trade to the baking industry from this 
one source approximates $625,000,000, which is 61 per 
cent of the total value of all bakery products in the 
United States as shown by the 1921 census of manu- 
factures. 

The great work of comparing the returns regarding 
bread consumption with those showing the consumption 
of candy, sugar, cream and other fattening foods has 
not yet been completed, but the importance to the 
world of this gigantic research is already apparent. 
Since it has been scientifically demonstrated that any 
one who is willing to forego an excessive consumption 
of sweets and to take a reasonable amount of exercise 
can eat all the white bread she wants without adding 
even a fraction of a cubit to her circumferential 
stature, it is hoped that the result of this gigantic 





investigation, when finally given to the world, will 
practically double the consumption of white bread 
while enabling America to keep its per capita waist 
measure as nearly as possible at the point demanded 
by fashion, 


BATTLING OVER BREAD 

EEK by week and month by month the news- 

paper battle over the merits of bread in its 
various forms as a part of the diet continues unabated. 
The baking industry is fortunate in now having an 
active champion in this perennial struggle; the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association is answering, promptly and 
vigorously, each conspicuous attack on bread as it is 
published, and the newspapers are showing a com- 
mendable readiness, far more conspicuous now than 
it was a few years ago, to present fairly and fully both 
sides of the case. 

The outstanding feature of practically all the at- 
tacks on bread, and particularly on white bread, is 
that they completely miss the real point. The bread 
condemners all base their invectives on the claim that 
white bread is not a completely balanced ration; that, 
owing to the elimination of the bran, certain impor- 
tant food elements are removed from the flour, and 
that, consequently, man literally cannot live by bread 
alone. 

Nobody claims that he can, or does. Important as 
bread is in the American dietary, and still more im- 
portant as it ought to be, it cannot constitute more 
than one element in the nourishment, even of those 
whose ration is relatively restricted. To say that white 
bread does not provide all the elements necessary for 
the complete maintenance of health is just as stupid 
as to make a similar claim for meat or milk or cauli- 
flower. It does not in the least affect the nutritive 
value of white bread to demonstrate that a family of 
white rats fed exclusively on bread has come to an 
untimely and lamentable end. In the first place, human 
beings are not white rats; in the next place, they 
have, under any circumstances, a variety of foods 
which would dazzle even the most ambitious white rat 
free to roam at large and eat whatever came his way. 

Bakers who find it necessary to meet attacks on 
the nutritive value of bread cannot do better than call 
attention to the absurdity of the arguments advanced 
by the white flour prohibitionists. The reasons for 
urging people to eat more bread are: first, that bread 
is, in proportion to its cost, the most nourishing single 
foodstuff obtainable; second, that it is the most con- 
venient and adaptable form of food, because of the 
infinite number of ways in which it can be used; third, 
that it is almost the only food which everybody can 
readily digest; fourth, and in some ways most impor- 
tant of all, it is one of the very few foods which 
everybody likes. 

The public, and particularly the American public, 
is easily impressed by the appearance of scientific 
learning. When a person, otherwise entirely unknown, 
breaks into print with a string of impressive initials 
after his name, and declares that if people eat nothing 
but white bread they will lose their teeth, their mem- 
ory and their eyelashes, and eventually have to have 
their tonsils taken out, there are plenty of people who 
become panic-stricken. The answer is, not that these 
things are untrue, though tney are, but that nobody 
eats enough white bread in relation to other articles of 
diet to produce any of the horrible consequences 
charged against the habit, even if bread were all the 
things which its enemies claim. The baker who is 
using some part of his publicity to advocate an in- 
creased consumption of bread will do well to remem- 
ber that he is not appealing to a public of white rats 
fed exclusively on a single foodstuff for the sole pur- 
pose of seeing how quickly they will die off, but to 
human beings who can easily double their bread con- 
sumption and still leave ample room for the utmost 
variety in their diet. 





REACHING THE PUBLIC 
HE proposed conference arranged by the America; 























Bakers’ Association for the middle of F; ruary 
to discuss the relations between the baker ani the 


public is another manifestation of the way in whic! 


commercial baking has ceased to be a trade ari! has 


become an industry. 
publicity which have been so important in building wy 
many of the nation’s largest businesses are coming ti 
be far more widely studied and used in the di-}rily 
tion of baker’s bread than would have been conce'\ al) 
ten years ago. 


It means that the methods of 


Nobody who understands the present situatioy be- 


lieves for a moment that bread consumption in thx 
United States is anything like as large as it ougi! t 


be and can be. Many reasons for this state of t!)ings 


have been alleged, but the plain fact is that h 
bread in America is not well sold. 


The past tew 


years have witnessed a very great improvement in !)is 
respect, but even so, the merchandising of brea! is 


lagging far behind in the use of methods which ( 


been tried and found successful in marketing o\\cr 


staple commodities. 

There is only one way in which the general s| 
ard of bread merchandising can be improved, and 
is through active co-operation. No one baker, 
matter how extensive his business, can solve the p: 
lem if the methods used by other bakers in the s: 
territory are seriously defective. The reason for 
is that the fundamental need in bread salesman 
is the creation of a habit, and this habit is alm 
entirely the result of innumerable small impressions 

It used to be felt that the chief competitor of ti 
baker was the housewife who baked her own bri 
but this is no longer true. The baker’s chief co 
petitor today is the seller of other forms of food, 
is putting his products on the market in such a \ 
that the housewife more or less unconsciously ac 
them to her family’s food supply, to the partial « 
clusion of other articles. The capacity of the hum 
stomach is not markedly variable, the evidence 
Thanksgiving and Christmas to the contrary notwit! 
standing. If people eat more of one thing, they wi 
eat less of something else, and the real reason w! 
they are eating less bread than they should is becaus: 
competing foodstuffs are better sold. 

Back of all the selling ingenuity that can be us 
to increase the consumption of baker’s bread, how 
ever, stands the great question of bread quality, alo 
all as reflected in taste. If people are going to « 
more baker’s bread than they now do, it will be beca 
they want it, and particularly because they like 
There still exists a feeling that baker’s bread is 
interesting; that it is useful and nourishing and 
formly respectable, but that it lacks any special a}) 
to the palate. Most bakers who are honest with t! 
selves will admit that there is something in this « 
sation. . They know that they are making good |): 
but that in their own homes they and their fam 
will eat more heartily of a loaf which comes f: 
their kitchens than of one which comes from tl: 
bakeshops. 

When the conference regarding bread salesmans! 
assembles, there are many ways of merchandisi! 
which it can and will discuss. It can accomplish mu 
in devising, on the basis of past experience, better 
methods for enlarging the bread habit as a metho 
of competing against other foodstuffs. It can do it: 
best work, however, by making every baker realize that 
it is not enough to make good bread; not enough to 
sell it cheap; not enough to show the public that bread 


t 


is the most nourishing food in the world. The thing 


that will increase bread consumption is the production 
of a loaf that people enjoy. A person may be com- 
pounded of virtues and yet be a bore; a loaf of brea 
may have all the requisites of purity and nutritiv: 
value and yet be uninteresting. The best salesman for 
a loaf of bread is another loaf that really stimulates 
the desire to eat more. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 





American Bakers’ Association and Bakery Equipment Manufacturers In- 
vite Foreign Associations to Co-operate in Holding Joint 
Convention at Buffalo in September, 1925 


Cuicaco, Inx.—When the bakers of 
America meet at Buffalo next Septem- 
ber, they may find themselves to be part 
of a great international gathering of 
bakers from all civilized countries in the 
world, and participants in an interna- 
tional display of baking machinery and 
supplies as well. 

-lans to internationalize the meeting, 
both as to conventions and the exhibit 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, were completed at a 
meeting at the American Institute of 
Baking on Dec. 18. This meeting was 
attended by members of the manage- 
ment committee of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, headed by President 
Bolser, and by the exposition committee 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, headed by President 
George E, Dean. 

As first movements in the internation- 
lization of the programs, it was voted 
to invite all bakery associations in the 

rid to attend, either to hold their own 
conventions at Buffalo at that time or 
to send delegations. Among those thus 

vited are the National Retail Bakers’ 
\ssociation, the New Zealand and Aus- 
ralian Master Bakers’ Association, the 
sritish, Scotch, and French associations, 
the Canadian association, and all state 
nd local group associations in the 
United States. 

Besides the bread bakers, the Ameri- 
can Association of Wholesale Pie Bak- 
ers will hold its convention at Buffalo, 
s will the Association of Secretaries of 
the Baking Industry, and the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. The Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be invited to meet there, as 
well as the American Association of 
Bakery Supply Houses. Plans were 
tarted by President Bolser to have 
groups organized in foreign countries to 
come to Buffalo for the September gath- 
ering. 

The meeting decided that all conven- 
tion sessions of the American Bakers’ 
\ssociation will be held in the auditor- 
ium of the Buffalo Armory, the gal- 
leries of which seat 2,500. Meetings of 
special groups will be held in special 
rooms in the Armory. 

Presidents Bolser and Dean worked 
out a general plan for the exposition and 
the conventions, upon which all members 
of both committees fully agreed. They 
decided to so route special trains that 
they would arrive at Buffalo on Sunday, 
Sept. 13, 

Monday will be golf and entertain- 
ment day. On Monday evening the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry will 
give a reception and ball. 

The formal opening of the convention 
will be on Tuesday morning at 10 
o'clock. The American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion will hold meetings on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday morn- 
ings. Afternoons and evenings of each 
day have been reserved for the exposi- 
tion and for special entertainment fea- 
tures. 

The true bride’s special will be a fea- 
ture of the entertainment. This will be 
nothing more or less than a trip to that 
haven of all honeymooners—Niagara 
Falls. There will be a special commit- 
tee to see that all ladies attending the 
convention are suitably entertained. 

_Of evening entertainments, it was de- 

cided to encourage special groups such 
as the Dough Club, of Chicago, and the 
Bakers’ Club, of New York, in efforts 
to get up shows. Private dinners were 
voted down. 

Another joint meeting of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
committee and the management commit- 
tee of the American Bakers’ Association 
will be held at Buffalo in March to work 
out details of the general program agreed 
upon. 

Those participating in the conference 
at the institute were President Lewis F. 
Bolser, chairman, Raymond K. Stritzin- 
ger of the finance committee, Treasurer 
M. Lee Marshall, and Chairman Julian 


Livingston of the Institute committee, 
representing the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation; George E. Dean, president Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of the Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich., Harry Lockwood, secre- 
tary Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, of the Lockwood Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, W. S. Amidon, of the 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill, O. R. 
Read, of the Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa., Charles H. Van Cleef, secretary 
Allied Trades Association, of the Ameri- 
can Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, Paul M. 
Esselborn, of the Century Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, John M. Van Houten, of the 
Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y., and 
Joseph C. Emley, of the Duhrkop Oven 
Co., Philadelphia. 

After the meeting all members of the 
joint committee made an inspection trip 
through the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. They were specially interested in 
the new laboratory now being equipped 
by the Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association to engage in research 
work on a shop scale. This laboratory is 
being equipped with a complete shop 
layout, including a three-deck electric 
oven. It will be opened during January, 
and will greatly expand the research fa- 
cilities of the institute. 





A MAMMOTH LOAF OF BREAD 


The Occident Baking Co., Minneap- 
olis, under the supervision of John D. 
Rafert, manager, recently baked what 
was declared to be the largest loaf of 
bread ever turned out, It was 60 ft long 
and weighed approximately 325.lbs. The 
loaf was made from one continuous piece 
of dough, and was baked for one hour 
in a traveling oven. It took five men to 
make up the loaf and 18 to remove it 
from the oven. The window on the sec- 
ond story of the Occident bakery, back 
of the oven, had to be removed in order 
to take the loaf out of the oven. 

After the baking, the company held a 
parade through the business section. The 
loaf was then placed on exhibition at a 
local theatre where a moving picture en- 
titled “Bread” was being shown. 

Recently the Occident Baking Co. en- 
tertained its salesmen at the Minneapolis 
Athletic Club. J. D. Rafert acted as 
chairman and H. R. Ward, vice president 


of the company, toastmaster. Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin, of the La Salle Institute, Chi- 
cago, was the principal speaker. 


GRADUATE ANOTHER CLASS 


Eighth Class of American Institute Com- 
pletes Ite School Work With Dough 
Ball and Exercises 


Cuicaco, I1u.—With a grand dough 
ball on Saturday evening, Dec. 13, and 
graduating exercises on Dec. 20 that sur- 
passed all previous efforts at the Ameri- 
can Institute, the eighth class of the in- 
stitute series bid farewell to its alma 
mater at Chicago. 

The outgoing class ran the total num- 
ber of graduates of the institute’s school 
to over 200. It makes way for the ninth 
class, which will enter on Jan. 5, with an 
over-registered list of applicants. A fine 
cake, baked by students, and decorated 
with flags showing from which state each 
member of the class came, was the fea- 
ture of the graduation week. It was 
brought forward at the dough ball, and 
was cut into slices so that each student 
received for himself and his guest a 
slice which reproduced the map of the 
state from which he came. 

At the graduation exercises W. E. 
Long, of the W. E. Long Co., delivered 
the oration. He chose for his topic “The 
Control of Bakery Losses.” e men- 
tioned the many invisible losses and losses 
through improper training of the men 
under the shop superintendent. He urged 
that superintendents always treat their 
men with respect, as that led to a bakery 
morale that would mean much in produc- 
tion results. 

William Walmsley, of the institute 
staff, made a hit with a talk to the stu- 
dents, charted out like a bakery formula. 
He asked them to be as a good dough, 
not too stiff to take orders and yet firm 
enough to be consistent. He laid down 
rules of conduct that would, he insisted, 
finally work out in their baking through 
to success. 

Dean Morison started the program 
with an address of welcome, Philip 
Mohler created much laughter with a 
class history, and William Gossage, of 
Joplin, Mo., created even more laughter 
with a Dochute of the issue of June, 
1944. The Dochute is the paper issued 
by the school alumni to keep them in 
touch with one another. Brief talks by 
the class instructors were followed by 
the presentation of diplomas by Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, director of the institute. 

The members of the graduating class 
were: W. H. - ge Sheppard Bros., 
Monett, Mo., W. R. Gosnell, J. Kollman, 
Livingston Baking Co., Chicago, H. W. 
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Kingsbury, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, C. J. 
Mohr, Allentown, Pa., James W. Michael, 
Roanoke, Va., Phil A. Mohler, W. H. 
Mohler Bakery, Kokomo, Ind., E. G. 
White, Indianapolis, Ind., William J. 
Towey, Portland, Oregon, A. C. Becker, 
Lincoln, Neb., C. E. Stansbie, Cambridge, 
Neb., E. L. Richards, Albany, N. Y., D. 
F. Casey, Chicago, Ill., William J. Au- 
gust, Grand Rapids, Mich., F. A. Foster, 
Savannah, Ga., L. G. Martin, Williman- 
tic, Conn., W. H. Pemberton, Seattle, 
Wash., L. Jones, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., P. 
H. McManus, M. & M. Bakeries, Dover, 
N. H., A. Kohn, Jr., Austin, Texas, L. 
D. Foster, Eldon, Mo., F. R. Hennig, 
Paterson, N. J., F. W. Weber, Yazoo 
City, Miss., J. A. Wolf, Wichita, Kansas, 
L. O. Kusnick, Memphis, Tenn., J. C. 
Teuschl, Milwaukee, Wis., W. C. Bolt- 
wood, Troy, N. Y., C. W. Walters, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., E. A. Barrett, Syracuse, N. 
Y., L. R. Merrill, Chicago, T. J. O’Con- 
nor, Minneapolis, L. M. Ward, California 
Baking Co., San Francisco, W. F. Goss- 
age and A. C. Bullens, Joplin, Mo. 





BROOKLYN BAKERS PROTEST 
AGAINST BIG COMBINATION 


New York, N. Y.—At the last meeting 
of the Kings and Queens County Bakers’ 
Board of Trade, held at the headquar- 
ters, 1404-10 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, 
the following were unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Kings and Queens 
County Bakers’ Board of Trade, in regu- 
lar meeting assembled, formally goes on 
record as strenuously opposed to the 
foundation and continuance of the colos- 
sal combination of baking interests as 
recorded in the daily press and known 
as the Continental Baking Corporation, 
for the following reasons: (1) Same is 
designed ultimately to control the manu- 
facture, output and price of the public’s 
daily bread, accompanied by increased 
bread prices the profit of which would 
inure to a chosen few, thus rendering 
same a matter of grave public interest 
and concern. (2) The combine will in- 
evitably function in restraint of trade so 
as to stifle and strangle free and open 
competition in the trade, thus leading to 
the ultimate abolition and annihilation of 
the retail baking industry. 

“Resolved, That inasmuch as the bak- 
ing industry is now one of the major 
industries of the country, supplying the 
public with its principal item of suste- 
nance, daily bread, and providing means 
of employment to thousands, we here- 
with petition the federal government to 
direct a thorough, complete and accurate 
census of the baking industry, with the 
express purpose of determining the rep- 





A 60-Ft Leaf of Bread Baked in the Occident Plant in Minneapolis 
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resentative aspect of same as regards the 
number of retail and wholesale bakers, 
so that any significant fluctuation in this 
ratio may be readily apparent and imme- 
diate steps taken to prevent any undue 
restraint of trade.” 

The resolutions, which will be for- 
warded to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington, speak for them- 
selves. It was announced that the Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Association of Brooklyn, 
which meets this week, will adopt similar 
resolutions. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 


NEW YORK CONVENTION 


F. A. Hollister Elected President—Excellent 
Addresses Feature Annual Gathering— 
Attendance of Bakers Light 


New York, N. Y.—A rather small 
number of bakers gathered at Hotel 
Roosevelt to attend the midwinter con- 
vention of the New York State Bakers’ 
Association, with members of the allied 
trades in the majority. It would be hard 
to determine just why so few bakers at- 
tended. An important program was in 
readiness and the papers read were with- 
out exception above the average. It is 
even harder to understand why one finds 
such a general lack uf interest at a time 
when questions of utmost importance in- 
volve the baking trade. 

The meeting was called to order by 
E. J. Hotchkiss, president, who, after 
Dr. W. G. Holmes, of the North Bap- 
tist Church, New York, had invoked di- 
vine blessing, presented his annual re- 
port, which showed that the association 
gained 200 members during the year, 
and thanked the allied trades for their 
efforts in that direction. The passing of 
the bread bill, approved by the associa- 
tion two years ago, was one of the most 
important achievements of the legislative 
committee. 

Mr. Hotchkiss urged the members to 
take part in the work of general business 
organizations in their territory, and not 
stick too closely to their own trade asso- 
ciation. In his opinion, the baker by 
doing so will soon find that he is looked 
upon as a leader in the affairs of his 
town. While in this way he is building 
up his community, he also creates good 
will for his products. He also drew at- 
tention to the war on billboards, and 
raised the question whether it will be ad- 
visable for bakers to use this means of 
publicity. 

kK. B. Keirstead, treasurer, admitted 
that somehow or other he made it pos- 
sible for the association to spend about 
$1,000 more last year than it took in, but 
in spite of this fact he still could show 
a balance of over $440 in the treasury. 

In behalf of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, George E. 
Dean, president, extended the greetings 
of his organization to the New York 
bakers and invited them to take part in 
the International Exposition next Sep- 
tember at Buffalo. In his address, Mr. 
Dean stated that the equipment men not 
only kept abreast with the times, but 
that it always has been their earnest en- 
deavor to be ahead in the way of devis- 
ing and designing labor saving machin- 
ery. It would not only be too costly 
to arrange for an exhibition every year, 
but it also would be impossible to give 
the bakers within a comparatively short 
period of a year sufficient new things to 
make it worth their while to travel miles 
to see. 

Therefore, his association rather be- 
lieves in a cumulation of new inventions 
but, when an exhibition is held, to dem- 
onstrate with an absolutely complete 
line of machinery such an abundance of 
new appliances that every visitor is fully 
paid for his expenses while visiting the 
convention city. He pointed out that 

the Buffalo exposition will in the real 
sense of the word be an International 
Exhibition, and the biggest thing ever 
attempted in this country. 

L. F. Bolser, president American Bak- 
ers’ Association, W. F. Ireland, secre- 
tary Southern California Wholesale Bak- 
ers’ Association, and H. E, Trent, secre- 
tary Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Canada, sent letters of con- 
gratulation, while George West, of the 
New England Bakers’ Association, Rich- 
ard Meyer, of the New Jersey Bakers’ 
Association, L. Schillinger, of the Poto- 
mac States’ Association, and Dr. H. E. 
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Barnard, of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, brought greetings in person 
from the organizations they represent. 
A motion that the association should pay 
but $1,000 a year toward the mainte- 
nance of the New York Bakers’ Club 
was carried. 

One of the first speakers was John M. 
Hartley, secretary Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America. With “Waste” as 
his subject, he covered many interesting 
points of the baking industry. He 
urged even greater standardization, but 
warned at the same time of too much 
concentration of business _ interests. 
This would bring, without fail, capital- 
ism into the trade doings, and would re- 
sult in a condition where the government 
would have to take a hand in order to 
control the industry as such. Big merg- 
ers may sound good, they may show a 
nice profit, on paper, but in reality the 
results would be quite different. 

A paper of high educational value was 
read by T. E. King, comptroller of the 
Livingston Baking Co., Chicago, on the 
invisible losses in the bakeshop, calling 
attention to the individual efficiency of 
the workers, 

Among other things, he said: “The 
fact that some bakers are operating at 
a profit in spite of undetected leaks and 
losses offers no assurance that these con- 
ditions will continue. In the old days, 
bread was mixed, rounded and molded 
by hand, and the bakers in those days 
made a profit, but what chance would 
a baker operating a hand shop have to 
compete with the tmodern, up-to-date, 
automatic plant? ‘Times have changed. 
The leaks and losses which did not bring 
disaster as long as your competitors were 
subject to the same practices are invit- 
ing disaster in this day of large fac- 
tories, economically operated. 

“This is the day of large consolida- 
tions of plants. The theory of a com- 
bination of bakeries is lower costs, 
through more economical operations. 
The day is fast approaching when the 
price of bread will be governed by the 
cost of a plant operating 100 per cent 
efficient, rather than on the basis of the 
most inefficient, as is the present condi- 
tion in some cities. The baker cannot 
continue to tax his product with even 
Ye per loaf to cover leaks and losses, 
and expect to pass this loss on to the 
consumer. These leaks and losses must 
be discontinued.” 

“Cost Factors” was the subject of a 
paper read by Peter G. Pirrie, who 
brought a collection of bread with him 
from both Chicago and New York in 
order to demonstrate his statement that 
the people in different territories have 
different tastes. It is the business of 
the baker to give the public what it 
wants,.rather than to attempt to sell it 
what he thinks it should buy. 

Miss Claribel Nye, of the School of 
Home Economics of Cornell University, 
spoke on “Advertising from the View- 
point of the Housewife.” She had a 
number of valuable suggestions for the 
baker. 

A most impressive address was de- 
livered by Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the 
American Institute of Baking, on “Con- 
sumptionism,” the latest word which col- 
lectively describes the activities of man- 
ufacturers to make for a larger con- 
sumption on this or that commodity. He 
urged the bakers to be a little more ac- 
tive in furthering consumption of bread 
and baked goods. 

Counselor Ellwood M. Rabenold de- 
livered a master work of modern rheto- 
ric. He urged his audience not to wait 
for legislative measures, but to them- 
selves propose important laws for the 
betterment of the trade and the public 

alike. They should request the legisla- 
ture to formulate standards for bread 
similar to the definitions of standards 
formulated by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The aim of 
the baker should always be to demon- 
strate to the public that his goal is not 
so much the making of dividends as the 
purveying of the best possible bread. 

The recommendations of the nominat- 
ing committee, consisting of Ralph D. 
Ward, F. S. Bamford and R. Z. Spauld- 
ing, were promptly accepted, and the 
following officers elected for the ensuing 
year: F. A. Hollister, Cortland, presi- 
dent; B. A. Cushman, New York, first 
vice president; George P. Reuter, New 
York, second vice president; E, B. Keir- 








stead, New York, treasurer; Frank A. 
Lyon, New York, secretary, Fred Fraz- 
ier was elected and M. J. Murphy re- 
elected as members of the executive 
board for the next three years. 


CONVENTION FESTIVITIES 


A splendid affair was the big banquet 
on the first night of the convention. 
With his usual skill, F. H. Frazier, vice 
president General Baking Co., acted as 
toastmaster. There were only two speak- 
ers on the program, Ellis C. Baum and 
William J. Morris, Jr., whose addresses 
were warmly applauded. There was 
dancing after the dinner, but to some 
visitors a certain room on the fifth floor 
was of even greater importance, The 
newly elected vice president, George P. 
Reuter, was in charge there, and his “en- 
tertainment” was greatly enjoyed by “all 
those present.” 


LUNCHEON OF BAKERS’ CLUB 


In connection with the convention, the 
monthly meeting and luncheon of the 
Bakers’ Club was held at the same hotel. 
President Ralph D. Ward told the par- 
ticipants that the new headquarters at 
17 East Forty-first Street were now 
ready, and urged the members to make 
extensive use of the comfortably 
equipped club rooms. According to E. 
B. Keirstead, treasurer, the financial 
status of the club 1s the best ever, and 
William J. Morris, chairman of the house 
committee, invited members to make use 
of the restaurant facilities. The club 
has now 209 members, with new appli- 
cations coming in daily. The next lunch- 
eon will be held Dec. 31, at the Hotel 
Roosevelt. 

Bruno C. Scumivt. 


NEW YORK CITY AND STATE 


Bakery Equipment Association Will Hold 
Meeting at Buffalo—New York City 
Plans Central Bakery 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The semiannual 
meeting of the Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers’ Association will be held 
Jan, 5-6 at Buffalo, rooms having been 
reserved at the Statler Hotel. The ex- 
hibition hall has 71,680 square feet of 
space, and a floor area 224x320 without 
a column, pillar or post. Adjoining the 
main exhibition hall is a restaurant with 
600 seats, a ladies’ rest room and a 
library for men. On the second floor 
sufficient space is provided for commit- 
tee rooms, as well as a large lecture hall. 








CENTRAL BAKERY PLANNED 


In his report to the board of estimates, 
Dr. Walker H. Conley, general medical 
superintendent of the department of 
public welfare, urges the erection of a 
central baking plant for the city of New 
York on Blackwell’s Island. He states 
that about $80,000 could be saved an- 
nually, and deliveries could be arranged 
much more systematically. This bakery 
could supply all city institutions, he 
claims, at a lower price than is possible 
by having local bakers serve them. 


LARSEN BAKERY ANNIVERSARY 


Its twenty-fifth anniversary recently 
was celebrated by the Larsen Baking 
Co., Brooklyn. All employees were in- 
vited to a dinner, during which Presi- 
dent Charles Larsen expressed his ap- 
preciation of the loyal co-operation by 
men and women in the employ of the 
concern. To show his thankfulness he 
presented the entire staff group with in- 
surance policies, and in return received 
a silver loving cup from the workers. 


BAKERY COMBINATIONS MEET 


A well-attended conference of the 
Quality Bakers was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. Prominent 
men in the baking field addressed the 
meetings, and discussed important ques- 
tions of the day. The conference lasted 
fully three weeks, and concluded with a 
banquet, at which President S. S. Wat- 
ters presided. Among the speakers were 
R. K. Stritzinger, past president Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, William Dein- 
inger, president General Baking Co., F. 
H. Frazier, vice president of the same 
concern, Judge E. Allen Frost, and F. S. 
Bamford and Albert Klopfer, of the 
Bakers Weekly. 

Executives, department heads and oth- 
er officials attended the annual get-to- 
gether of the General Baking Co. at the 
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Hotel Roosevelt, New York. William 
Deininger, president, congratulated his 
fellow-workers on the excellent resy|ts 
shown during last year. F. H. Frazier 
and Frank R. Shepard, vice presidents 
also addressed the meeting. The busi. 
ness conference was followed by a din- 
ner, which gave another opportunity to 
cement the spirit of comradeship and eo. 
operation even more closely. 
SCHOOL CHILDREN IN BAKERY 

An example of good advertising has 
been set by a bakery in Jamaica, which 
recently invited the children of a near- 
by school to inspect the plant. The bak- 
er acted as guide and showed the chil- 
dren, ranging in age from 7 to 12 years, 
through the establishment. The Whole 
process of baking was shown, and all 
machinery demonstrated. The teacher 
accompanying the children explained the 
process, and taught them many things 
in connection with the manufacture of 
breads, cakes, buns and cookies. The 
same bakery extended an invitation to 
the parents to look through the shop and 
see for themselves under what conditions 
the daily bread is made. 

THE SUNDAY LAW AGAIN 

At the last meeting of the executive 
committee of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bakers 
the Sunday law again came up for dis- 
cussion. Attention was called to exist- 
ing conditions, which make the sale of 
a loaf of bread by the delicatessen deal- 
er legal, but for the baker illegal. The 
legislative committee was instructed to 
study this question carefully, and under- 
take necessary steps for the protection 
of retailers. 

NEW CORPORATIONS 

Among new corporations are the Erlin 
Baking Co. Kings County; Smith & 
Ericksen, Ebling Baking Co., Lichtberg 
Bakery, and Seagren Realty Co. (bak- 
ery and lunch room), Brooklyn; Modern 
Bake Shop and Gertner Baking Corpora- 
tion, New York; De Kalb Baking Co., 
the Bronx; R. & P. Bakery and Hershey 
Baking Co., New York; M. Greenwald, 
Manhattan. 

NOTES 

The Quality Bakery is in operation at 
Norwich. 

Gerst & Gunther have a new bakery 
at Syracuse. 

L. M. George has a new pastry shop 
at Jamestown. 

Hugh H. Clark has bought Carter's 
bakery, Norwich. 

Fire partly destroyed E, Gullo’s bak 
ery, Schenectady. 

William Hummer, Rockville Center, is 
reported bankrupt. 

William Munsinger’s bakery, Albany, 
was damaged by fire. 

Boettger’s Bakery, Utica, will open a 
branch store at Ilion. 

Martin Bier has purchased the Reute- 
nauer bakery, Hudson. 

The Riverdale Lunch & Bakery Shop 
has been opened at Yonkers. 

W. L. Quarz has bought the Thousand 
Island Bakery, Alexandria Bay. 

P. Pifko will have a branch store at 
1711 Kings Highway, Brooklyn. 

Casper Zacharias has succeeded tl 
Humphrey Supply Co., Dunkirk. 

J. Kerby has opened a pastry shop at 
787 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Martin Hopf has sold his bakery, 244 
Wilson Avenue, Brooklyn, to G. Weiser. 

R. Miller’s bakery, 372 Bedford Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, has been damaged by fire. 

Emil Myrus, Freeport, has established 
an automobile delivery route for baked 
goods. 

The Mayville Home Bakery, James- 
town, will open a branch on West Third 
Street. 

Considerable damage was caused by a 
fire in the plant of the Red Creek Bak- 
ing Co. 

The Federal Bakery System will open 
a store at Peekskill, and another at New 
Rochelle. 

The B. A. Cushman Co. will establish 
a branch at 864 Nostrand Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., will open new 
quarters at 18 South Fourth Avenue, 
Mount Vernon. 
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icles of voluntary dissolution have 
neon ate by the Mankee Pie Baking 
Co., New York. 

Julius M. Kissley, Catskill, and George 
Whittemore, Edmeston, have engaged in 
the baking business. 

Carlson & Parsons, Jamestown, have 
changed the name of their bakery to 
South Main Street Bakery. 

The Gertner Sons Co., New York, has 
increased its capital stock to $250,000, 
and Herman Gertner, Inc., New York, 
to $1,000,000. 

New bakery and lunch room projects 
in New York: Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 
Seventy-second Street and Avenue A; 
A. M. Lipschitz, Madison Avenue and 
One Hundred and Tenth Street; Coffee 
Pot Baking House, 536 West One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street; Albert 
Eisen, 919 Third Avenue; E. & G. Bak- 
ery and Lunchroom, Inc., branch at 1916 


Third Avenue. 
Bruno C. Scumipt. 





TRADE SOMEWHAT IMPROVED 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—During the past week 
or 10 days an improvement has been 
noted in the condition of the local bak- 
ing trade, which is likely to be perma- 
nent, for conditions generally in this ter- 
ritory are sound. Unemployment both in 
St, Louis and the surrounding district 
is at a very low point, particularly at 
industrial centers. 

Practically no price changes of any 
moment have been made in the last 30 
days. Flour prices are so strong that 
very little fear is felt of a bread price 
war, and if any changes are made they 
likely will be upward. 

Demand for pastries and sweet goods 
has been very light since Thanksgiving, 
and retail bakers have been complaining. 
However, all shops are looking for a 
heavy demand for cakes and other sweet 
goods just prior to the holidays. 

Stocks of flour in the majority of 
the shops are very low. Some bakeries 
have bought ahead as far as March 1, 
but most of the trade will likely be in 
the market soon after Jan, 1. 


NOTES 

Alenberger & Waters, Valley Park, 
Mo., have discontinued their baking busi- 
ness at that place. 

John Wehner, who recently purchased 
the Joe Boeglin Bakery on the Le May 
Ferry Road, has installed new Read ma- 
chinery. 

The fifteenth anniversary concert of 
the St. Louis Master Bakers’ Singing 
Society was held at Eagle’s Hall on 
Nov. 23. 

J. Heller, 1214 Wright Avenue, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to Amos 
Hyde, and H. Gross, 5651 Page Avenue, 
has gone out of business. 


The Old Homestead Bakery, 1038 
North Vandeventer Avenue, has been 
purchased by E. Aabling, and in the 
future the plant will be known as the 
Vandeventer Bakery. 

The McGregor Baking Co. has closed 
its shop at 1701 St. Louis Avenue, East 
St. Louis, Ill., and is now doing all its 
business at its plant in Maplewood, Mo., 
a suburb of St. Louis. 

S. Marcinzkovize has sold his bakery, 
located at Virginia and Magnolia 
streets, St. Louis, to H. Gockch, and the 
Blue Grass Bakery, 2183 Market Street, 
has been purchased by John Gorgas. 

Fred Finninger, 5388 Geraldine Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, recently installed a com- 
plete new Read outfit, including an 
automatic flour handling device, a semi- 
high speed mixer and a cake machine. 


Arthur Knetter is opening a bakery 
at 4006 Marcus Avenue, St. Louis. The 
plant is thoroughly modern in every re- 
spect and is equipped with Read ma- 
chinery and a Middleby-Marshall oven. 

George Hartge has sold his bakery at 
2214 Benton Street, St. Louis, to L. 
Stakelbach, and H. Hatchmann, former- 
ly located at 4017 Jennings Road, is now 
operating the bakery located at. 4214 
Natural Bridge Road. 

A new bakeshop will be opened at 
Bland, Mo., shortly after the first of the 
year. The plant, to be known as the 
Schulz Bakery, which will be the only 
one in the town, will be equipped with 
a Middleby-Marshall oven. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND 


HE top price for bread in London 

is 20c per 4-lb loaf, to which figure 
it was raised early in October. In some 
of the large towns of the north of Eng- 
land it is retailed at 24c, but in these dis- 
tricts much home baking still prevails. 
In Dublin the price is 23c, and in Bel- 
fast 2lc. Flour is always 2@3s dearer 
in Irish cities than in England. Only 
within the past week has the price of 
bread in Glasgow been raised to 20c, 
and a good deal is sold for less. 

In connection with these prices, it is to 
be noted that the loaves made in the 
various centers differ a great deal in 
water content, and therefore in actual 
cost to the baker. Thus in Dublin, al- 
though the loaves are baked close packed 
in the oven, and are therefore crumby, 
they are made from stiff dough, and the 
yield from a 280-lb sack of flour may be 
three to four 1-lb loaves less than in, 
say, Belfast or Glasgow, while in both 
of those cities the yield is less than in 
Manchester and surrounding district. 

In Scotland and Ireland, however, the 
practice is still to weigh the “pieces” for 
2-lb loaves at 2 lbs 3 oz, although the 
weight of the loaf is legally fixed at 2 
Ibs, while in England, where crusty bread 
is mostly made, each loaf much be 
weighed in dough at 2 lbs 4 oz. The 
lighter weight of course makes the yield 
four 2-lb loaves more per sack, or the 
equivalent of Is 8d (40c). The London 
price is only partially maintained. A 
great deal of bread is retailed at 18@ 
19c, principally because the co-operative 
societies refuse to go to a higher figure. 


AN INTERESTING BALLOT 


The course of six lectures arranged 
for by the Amalgamated Union of Op- 
erative Bakers and the educational com- 
mittee of the National Bakery School 
is now finished, the average attendance 
having been over 50, mostly foremen 
bakers. Although these men are experts 
at their work, and have had extensive ex- 
perience, they had little knowledge of 
what is called the scientific and theoreti- 
cal side. 

At the end of the course a question- 
naire was submitted to those attending, 
it being stated that the reasons for this 
were that, while the committee and lec- 
turer might think the lectures of the 
right sort, suited to the men’s needs, the 
men might have a different opinion. 
The aims of the lectures were “to intro- 
duce to practical men certain scientific 
and technical views, bearing very closely 
on their daily work, but in language of 
the workshop rather than in that of the 
laboratory; to interest them in new di- 
rections; to stimulate their curiosity and 
thought so that they would continue 
their investigations and observations on 
their own account.” 

Each man was given a paper, with 
questions, on the occasion of the fifth 
lecture, and asked to fill it up, and hand 
it in as a ballot paper, without his name 
if so minded. The questions asked were: 
Have the lectures been intelligible? 
Have they been interesting from the 
craftsman’s point of view? Have they 
stimulated to closer and keener observa- 
tion during ordinary work? Have they 
been helpful in suggesting new lines of 
thought? Has the course been worth 
while attending? Suggestions as to how 
such a course could be made more help- 
ful. 

As the collection of free opinions 
from workmen is rare, on a matter re- 
garding which they generally assume 
either a scared or a contemptuous atti- 
tude, the answers given are interesting 
and important. 

There were 47 papers returned. No 


’ negative answer was given to any of the 


questions. One expressed preference for 
the lecture on yeast. One reported that 
the lectures had helped to solve many 
difficulties between himself and his em- 
ployer. The majority desired continued 
courses, and some would like extension 
to include all sorts of fancy breads. 


A PRIVILEGED CLASS 


One of the largest bakery concerns in 
London is that owned by the Royal Ar- 


senal Co-operative Society. There are 
two bakeries, one at Woolwich, the other 
at Brixton, situated about eight miles 
apart. The society, for the last 10 years, 
has been opening branch establishments 
in all London districts, and in many of 
the outer suburbs, and as it persistently 
adopts the policy in keeping at least one 
cent and sometimes two cents under the 
prices charged by local bakers, its bread 
trade has been an excellent decoy to 
increase its membership, and its bread 
sales are now very large. 

The society has many activities. It is 
} mag butcher, draper, milk seller, coal 

ealer, furniture salesman, insurance 
agent, and estate proprietor and agent. 
Already it has a large estate near 
Woolwich on which over 1,000 work- 
ing class houses have been built. It has 
now acquired from the government an- 
other property, covered with small 
houses, which was developed and used 
during war time to accommodate muni- 
tion workers. This property, including 
the houses, which cost the government 
£800,000, has been sold to the society 
for £375,000, or less than half the origi- 
nal cost. This large amount it appears 
the society is able to pay out of its re- 
serve funds not required to finance its 
trading departments, without making 
any fresh call for capital on its mem- 
bers. 

The transaction may appear to be an 
encouraging story of thrift, until consid- 
eration is given to the manner in which 
those reserve funds are accumulated. 
In all departments the stores do an 
enormous business, and were the same 
business done by limited companies or 
private traders the government would 
step in and charge 4s 6d on every pound 
sterling of profit made. From this im- 
post the store trading is entirely free, 
and if what should be paid in income 
tax on the business done is put to re- 
serve, it becomes in a few years a very 
large amount. 

Government after government have re- 
fused to remove the injustice. Mean- 
time the stores are extending their boun- 
daries in every direction, and are taking, 
because of their privileged position, tax- 
paying trade away from private traders, 
and rendering it nontaxpaying trade of 
the stores. The government necessarily 
loses directly, but those left to pay the 
income tax are thus saddled with extra 
tax. The burden to the payers has be- 
come almost unbearable, while the co- 
operators are accumulating reserves, 


NEW SYSTEM HEATING 


Reference has already been made to 
the use of crude oil in heating certain 
types of steam pipe ovens, but develop- 
ments are taking place rapidly toward 
its application to side flue ovens, the 
sort still favored by the majority of the 
small London bakers. A side flue oven 
may be constructed for about £100, 
while one of similar size of the steam 
pipe class will cost at least three times 
as much. The older and partially un- 
derground bakeries still in use are all 
equipped with side flue ovens. The flame 
and products of combustion enter direct- 
ly into the oven chamber. The fuel gen- 
erally used is bituminous coal, although 
they can be adapted for coke burning. 

The first of such ovens to be equipped 
with oil burning apparatus are those of 
the firm of Kennedy, in Dublin, and the 
experiment has been successful for bak- 
ing batches of close-packed bread which 
require a uniform and solid heat. Two 
sets of experiments are now running in 
London, one at the bakery of H. W. Lee, 
Brixton, .the other at the Bermondsey 
Co-operative Society’s bakeries, the busi- 
ness of the Independent Labor party. 

The success is certainly established of 
the use of crude oil, po | only little ad- 
justments are required to get rid of a 
few difficulties, which will disappear 
when the workmen become familiar with 
the system. The trouble of supplying 
coal to the ovens and of clearing away 
the ashes is so irksome in small bakeries 
that London bakers are watching these 
first installations with the keenest inter- 
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est. In Mr. Lee’s bakery the oil equip- 
ment, on the Hawkins system, has been 
successfully in use for over a month, and 
the results are so satisfactory that four 
other ovens are being converted. It is 
interesting to note that the first dough 
mixing machine installed in London, 
about 1854, was in the bakery of Mr. 
Deacon, some 10 minutes’ walk from Mr. 
Lee’s place. As the general use of oil as 
fuel in side flue ovens would be some- 
thing of a revelation in the London bak- 
ing trade, the location of the first instal- 
lation has historical interest. 


COST OF LIVING 


Official announcement has been made 
that the index figure of the cost of living 
is 80 per cent above that of 1914, and 
that 79 per cent of the increase is due 
to the cost of food. The cost of bread 
helps this increase very considerably, as 
it is slightly more than 80 per cent above 
what it was in July, 1914. In a good 
many districts the index figure is still 
the main factor in determining the rate 
paid to bakers and other workers, so 
their wages will be increased about 60c 
per week. : 

In London the union terminated the 
agreement which depended on the index 
figure, and demanded that the wages be 
stabilized at 60s per week; for the same 
hours in Scotland it is 67s. The Mas- 
ters’ Society here agreed to the work- 
men’s proposal, so that increase in cost 
of living will now have no effect on 
wages, 

However, there is still some trouble 
over the wages question in London. Two 
of the largest firms agreed to pay their 
men 5s per week above the standard ac- 
cepted by the small bakers. The other 
large firms are being pressed by the 
union to pay on the higher scale, but 
have so far refused. Nothing is likely 
to happen in consequence, as it is the 
deliberate and settled policy of the Lon- 
don union not to strike. 


A STRANGE PRACTICE 

In a case in a midland town, in which 
the baker was being prosecuted for sell- 
ing light weight bread, the evidence sub- 
mitted by him showed that he had been 
in the habit of taking back from cus- 
tomers bread he had delivered to them 
on the previous day, but which they had 
not sold. It was, the baker alleged, part 
of this stale bread that the inspector 
had weighed. 

This practice of taking back stale 
bread is reprehensible enough on its own 
account as a system of trading, but this 
baker confessed that such bread he sold 
to sausage makers. It is difficult to 
think of any arrangement that might be 
more dangerous. If while lying about 
a chandler’s shop, or in some house, the 
bread became contaminated with patho- 
logical germs of any kind, there is no 
nidus in which these might develop and 
increase and produce ptomaines more 
than in a mixture of chopped meat and 
moist bread. 

Efforts have repeatedly been made by 
makers’ local associations to stop the 
taking back of stale bread from cus- 
tomers, but it seems to continue in a 
surreptitious way. Several local authori- 
ties, on sanitary grounds, have con- 
demned the practice, but have had no 
power to do anything in the matter. 
These revelations are likely to cause the 
central authority to take action. 


MILLERS AND PRICES 


For the past five years or so London 
millers, through their associations, have 
been in the habit of supplying the daily 
newspapers: with an “official” price of 
flour, generally about 2s more than any 
one of the millers really ask their baker 
customers. On the face of it this policy 
may appear to be in the interests of the 
baker, as it creates the idea, in the mind 
of the public, that the baker is paying 
more for his flour than is actually the 
case. But whatever advantage such an 
impression gives to the baker is heavily 
discounted, or wholly lost, by the other 
part of the policy of the millers, in pub- 
licly announcing every change of Is per 
sack, and in making those changes so 
frequently. 

The public, in a bewildered state, is 
convinced that the price of flour is fall- 
ing, but that the price of bread is not. 
There are, in consequence, long articles 
in the newspapers, accusing the baker 
of gross profiteering. The millers have 
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now announced that in future the pub- 
lished price is also to be the selling price, 
but this change is not only no help to 
the baker, but makes his position worse, 
as long as changes of price weekly or 
oftener are to be announced to the 
public. 
WHAT CAN THE LAW Do? 


A committee of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion, on the advice of the medical officer 
of health, recommends to the council 
that, to avoid the risk of contamination, 
bread should be wrapped in paper be- 
fore it is sent out. Medical officers are 
practically all in favor of wrapping 
bread, but although the Glasgow Cor- 
poration possesses very wide powers of 
making local regulations, it is doubtful 
what it can do in a matter of this kind 
regarding compulsion, 

There is no place where bread is so 
much exposed as in the shops of Glas- 
gow, and if it can be contaminated by 
proximity to smelly and not very clean 
things, then Glasgow bread has certainly 
had its chance. It is sold principally by 
grocers and dairies. The latter are 
usually clean, but in grocers’ shops the 
bread stands on one or more long shelves 
in the window close to soap, bacon, and 
all sorts of things, while in the poorer 
districts it is usual to put rows of loaves 
right on the side of the doorway nearest 
the street, with immediate neighbors like 
barrels of salt herring, bars of soap, 
barrels or sacks of potatoes, etc. The 
grocer’s delivery man may be seen car- 
rying his basket to customers with all 
sorts of goods in it, and two or three 
loaves packed among them, 

Some time ago it was announced that 
Glasgow bakers, or many of them, had 
determined to adopt bread wrapping, 
making no extra charge for the expense, 
while those who could not see their way 
to adopt the system threatened to sell 
unwrapped bread at a cheaper rate than 
those who wrap free. This war has not 
started yet. It will be interesting to 
see what the corporation can and will do. 

There are physical difficulties in the 
way of wrapping Glasgow plain bread in 
single loaves that will not be easy to over- 
come. The loaves are large, and when 
new the crumb is very soft and easily 
crushed. Under present conditions two 
loaves is really the unit that may be sep- 
arated easily; single loaves often sep- 
arate with a portion of their neighbor 
sticking to one side. If wrapping is 
made compulsory the effect will certainly 
be to raise the price and to direct the 
trade more to pan bread. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


Three gentlemen, all connected with 
the baking or catering trades, have suc- 
ceeded in being elected as members of 
our new Parliament. These are Mr. 
Jacobs, director of Jacobs & Co., large 
Liverpool biscuit factory, Isidore Sal- 
mon, a director of Joseph Lyons & Co., 
London, and H. Harvey, who is on the 
directorate of another London catering 
concern. Mr. Salmon and Mr. Harvey 
have both had. considerable experience 
in local public work, but this is their 
first time in Parliament. 

The baking trade is not excited over 
these successes, and does not expect that 
trade interests will give the members 
much concern. None of them have 
identified themselves much with trade 
concerns expect Mr. Salmon, and his as- 
sociates have been the large London bak- 
ers, who have interests not quite the 
same as the smaller men, who form the 
majority in the London trade. 


JoHn KIRmKLanp. 





BALTIMORE 

The baking business is very satisfac- 
tory in Baltimore, and wholesalers and 
retailers look for good, normal sales dur- 
ing 1925. Toward that end they have 
purchased complete stocks, and are in a 
better position to serve their trade than 
ever before. 

Bakers generally are dissatisfied with 
earnings during the past three or four 
months. Bread prices have been and 
still are very low, and bakers feel that 
they should be increased. The best busi- 
ness now is in the retail trade, and the 
most noticeable feature is the revival of 
buying by mill workers. Retail bakers 
are buying much heavier, but in amounts 
they figure they can pay for, which 
would indicate that there is not going to 
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be any repetition of conditions which 
existed for some time. 

Cake bakers have had a good trade the 
past year on pound cake. Business in 
raisin made goods has been brisk during 
the fall and holidays. Pie bakers are 
taking on much new trade in lunchrooms. 
Every soda fountain nowadays serves 
pie and cake in addition to a full assort- 
ment of sandwiches, and this all means 
more business for the bakers. 


J. H. Woorrince. 


ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


Increasing Coste of Materials Have Caused 
an Advance in Bread Prices—Flour 
Sales Limited 


Seattte, Wasu.—The past month has 
seen a degree of nervousness in the trade 
not experienced in several years. The 
advance in flour and other ingredients 
used in the bakery has made necessary 
an increase in the price of both bread 
and sweet goods, as well as the practice 
of greater economy in doing business in 
order to keep factories on a paying busi- 
ness. Perhaps today sees a wider range 
of bread prices, taking into consideration 
the entire Pacific Coast country, than at 
any time since 1920. Some districts 
have made increases corresponding with 
conditions, while others have swallowed 
their loss in hopes the market would 
break and allow them to get by without 
doing so. 

The prevailing price in California is 
9@10c for the 1-lb and 12@13c for the 
1%-lb loaf, wrapped, wholesale. In 
Portland, Seattle and Spokane, 8@9c 
and 11@12c still prevail. At these fig- 
ures the market is steadier than for 
many months, with less price cutting and 
discounting. 

The price of flour has practically elim- 
inated buying of any consequence. A 
few bakers have been in the market for 
small quantities to fill out proper blends, 
and purchases of this kind have in some 
cases been made to meet future require- 
ments for 60 or 90 days. 








NOTES 


Frye’s Bakery, Anacortes, Wash., has 
installed new equipment. 

The Home Bakery, Puyallup, Wash., is 
constructing a new plant. 

The Allen Bakery, Newport, Wash., 
has been sold to G, Earlson. 

The Blue Garden Bakery, Dallas, Ore- 
gon, has installed a new oven. 

Mr. Mechtel, of the Longview (Wash.) 
Bakery, has installed an electric oven. 

M. Janton has opened the Vienna 
Bakery at 3218 Nevada Avenue, Spokane. 

C. M. Wheeler has sold his Wheeler 
Bakery, Eagle Rock, Cal., to William 
Yantz. 

J. Zengesser, formerly in the baking 
business at Birmingham, Ala., is visiting 
in Los Angeles. 

E. Bannworth has purchased Viney 
& Rabaro’s interest in the Angel Bak- 
ery, Alameda, Cal, 

E. C. Kroll has sold his Hood River 
(Oregon) Bakery to D. V. Farrington 
and J. B. Brophy. 

An electric bakery has been installed 
in. McLean’s Market, 5380 Tenth Avenue 
Northeast, Seattle, 

Peter Floor has sold the Evergood 
Bakery, on Fifty-fourth Street, Los An- 
geles, to Walter Brown. 

H. C. Snow, of the Snow System Bak- 
ery, Vallejo, Cal., has installed an oven 
in his branch at Crockett. 

John Hutchinson has installed a new 
dough mixer in his shop at 620 North 
Hoover Street, Los Angeles. 

George Boyes has sold his Snoqualmie 
(Wash.) Bakery to Carl Bellinger, who 
also owns the North Bend Bakery. 

An oven has been installed in the 
branch store of the Harris Bake Shop, 
1623 Haight Street, San Francisco. 

The Barker Bakery, Hollywood, Cal., 
has been moved to 1743 West Adams, 
Los Angeles. J. M. Ott is proprietor. 

Ross Beamish, of the Davis-Standard 
Bread Co., Los Angeles, is spending a 
couple of weeks in Chicago on business. 

Joseph Gemsch, proprietor Anchor 
Bakery, 1101 Twenty-eighth Street, 
Sacramento, has installed a new divider. 





Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Mackechnie, of the 
Mackechnie Bread Co., Los Angeles, 
have been visiting in the Pacific North- 
west. 


Peter Versic, of Versic’s Bakery, Hay- 
ward, Cal., will leave Jan. 1 for a three 
months’ visit with his mother in Ger- 
many. 

Eugene Rauscher recently purchased 
the Ashbury Heights Bakery, 1432 
Haight Street, San Francisco, from A. 
Scheele. 

Neff’s Better Bakery, Port Angeles, 
Wash., has installed an electric oven 
and some equipment. Frank Neff is 
proprietor. 

Nurmi’s Model Bakery, Fresno, Cal., 
is being remodeled. Some additional 
equipment has been installed. R. Nurmi 
is the owner. 

C. J. Eidemiller, formerly with the 
Daily Bread Shop, Pasadena, Cal., has 
opened up his own bakery at 705 North 
Fair Oaks Avenue. 

The Nelson Bakery, 3319 ‘Pacific Ave- 
nue, Tacoma, has been purchased by O. 
Nearns, formerly in the employ of the 
Butternut Baking Co. 

Eddy’s Steam Bakery, Helena, Mont., 
will add make-up equipment and increase 
its capacity about 50 per cent. J. E. 
O’Connell is proprietor. 

The Soyland Bakery, 5431 Ballard 
Avenue, Seattle, has been renamed 
Wolf’s Electric Bakery by J. H. Wolf, 
who recently purchased it. 

Emil Schrader, who sold his East An- 
keny Bakery, East Twenty-eighth Street 
North, Portland, to C. Morgansan, has 
moved to Santa Ana, Cal. 

The Sandy Bake Shop has been opened 
at Seventy-first and Sandy Boulevard, 
Portland, by A. L. Brunell, as a branch 
of his Supreme Electric Bakery. 


J. R. Taylor is again owner of the 
Oregon Trail Bakery at Ontario, Ore- 
gon, which he sold some time ago to en- 
gage in the potato chip business. 


After several years spent in Califor- 
nia on account of his wife’s health, Sam- 
uel Blumer has returned to Seattle and 
opened a bakery in the Greenwell Build- 
ing. 

Chris Fisher, formerly owner of Fish- 
er’s Vienna Bakery, Berkeley, Cal., which 
he sold to the R. B. Ward Co., Inc., is 
in the East. Mrs. Fisher accompanied 
him. 

S. B. Tewksbury plans opening a bak- 
ery at East Twenty-fourth Street and 
Sandy Boulevard, Portland, as soon as 
a building now under construction is fin- 
ished, 


Emil A. Hagstrom, president and 
manager Mutual Creameries Co., Oak- 
land, Cal., is visiting his parents in Den- 
mark. He expects to return about 
Feb. 25. 


R. B. Ward, of R. B. Ward & Co.,, 
Santa Barbara, Cal., with Mrs. Ward, 
left last week for a trip east. They 
plan spending the holidays with relatives 
in New York City. 

It is rumored that Carl Gartner, who 
recently sold the Gartner Bakery, On- 
tario, Cal., after a motor trip east is 
back at home planning on again enter- 
ing the bakery field. 


W. C. Fulton, formerly proprietor of 
the Barker Bakery, San Diego, last week 
returned to that city after several weeks 
spent motoring through central Cali- 
fornia, visiting friends. 

The Franco-American Bakery, Los 
Angeles, has installed a large overhead 
proofer and a high-speed molder. The 
whole plant has been remodeled and two 
modern steam boxes built. 


Roth’s Davis Street shop, San Lean- 
dro, Cal., has been purchased by Cooper 
Brothers. George Cooper formerly was 
connected with the New Athens Baking 
Co., Inc., of Oakland, Cal. ‘ 


W. G. Tuel, of Wasco, when in Port- 
land, recently purchased an electric oven 
and some machine equipment, planning 
on operating a bakery in connection with 
his confectionery business. 


When the moving picture, “Bread,” 
was shown at a local theater in San 
Francisco last week, each lady attending 
was presented with a coupon entitling 
her to a.loaf of real bread. 
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A bakery which he calls La Fama de 
Jalisco has been opened in San Diego 
at 1429 Market Street, by Jose BE, R 
Martinez, who specializes in Mexican 
breads and bakery products. 

E. W. Juergens, W. H. Koehler anq 
B. E. Butler are named as directors jp 
articles of incorporation filed for the 
Holly Ideal Baking Co., Los A)\geles. 
Capital stock is listed as $50,000. 


Gordon Darnell has accepted a posi- 
tion as manager of the I-V Bakery, f) 
Centro, Cal. This was recently taken 
over by the Carson Baking Co., of Los 
Angeles, and is to be operated as a 
branch. 


H. H. Haynes, of the Haynes-!'oster 
Baking Co., Portland, returned las! week 
from an eastern trip, during w!'ch he 
attended the. meeting of the ex utive 
board of the American Bakers’ Agso- 
ciation. 

Robert Reid, for many years the 
production department of the \Vard 
bakeries and now foreman in tl Los 
Angeles plant of R. B. Ward & Co., Inc., 
injured his back early this month. \fter 
two weeks in the hospital, he is hack 
at the bakery. 


The midwinter meeting of the \\ ash- 
ington Master Bakers’ Association was 
held the second week in Decem|).r in 
Tacoma, Routine matters concerning 
the association were discussed. [i was 
also decided to eliminate the paid + cre- 
tary for the present. 


David Ackerman, of the Spokane }}ak- 
ing Co., and George Van Hersett, ©! the 
Van Hersett Baking Co., both of »)o- 
kane, were in Tacoma early this ninth 
attending the meeting of the Was) ing- 
ton Master Bakers’ Association. ey 
spent several days in Seattle befor: re- 
turning home. 


Private Charles T. Reefsnyder, 0! the 
Third Bakery Co., The Presidio, San 
Francisco, walked into the spinning 
blade of an airplane propellor at C:'-s) 
Field early this month, suffering injiiries 
from which he died within an hour. \\r. 
Reefsnyder was 39 years old and a 
veteran of the World War. 


E. J. O’Connell represents work )»0- 
gressing rapidly on the $100,000 bakery 
he is building in Butte, Mont. Equ'p- 
ment previously used in the Butte !: 
ery, together with other equipmit 
brought from several other plants, \'!! 
be installed in the new shop. It is 
pected the plant will be in operation 
early in the spring. 


William Pfaff, who sold his dough: 
factory, known as Pfaff’s Doughn: 
1023 Hawthorne Avenue, Portland, 
R. Bank and D. Gephardt, two of | 
employees, has purchased the Mot! 
Favorite Cookie Co.’s plant at 651 |! 
Twenty-first Street from  Blincoe 
Dodge. Both plants will be contin: 
under the old names. 


Mosher-Lasher, Inc., has opened 
New Premiere, a pastry and con 
tioners’ catering place at 2610 \\ 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles. Fi 
French pastries, candy and ice ¢: 
sold here are manufactured at its | 
tory at 2011 South Vermont, which, 
fore being taken over by it was kn 
as the Quality Bakery. 


The Washington Bakeries, Inc., S 
tle, is completing the remodeling 0! 
factory and the installation of a | 
traveling oven and bread cooling con\ 
or. A two-story addition has been |) 
in the second story of which are 
new offices. The first floor is a continu 
tion of the packing and shipping ro: 
The traveling oven has an hourly « 
pacity of about 4,000 loaves. Impro\ 
ments are costing in the neighborho 
of $100,000. 


Claud McPhail has purchased Smit 
Norton’s bakery, on West Adams Stree'!. 
Los Angeles. Mr. Norton has accept: 
a position as superintendent of t! 
Franco-American Baking Co.’s plant 0 
College Street, taking the place of Wi 
liam Doty, who has resigned to become 
identified with the Washburn Cros!) 
Co. in the promotion department, wit 
headquarters in Los Angeles. Mr. Dot; 
will leave shortly for the East for 
three months’ training in the Washbu: 
Crosby laboratory bakery in Minnea} 
olis. 
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WRAPPED BREAD IN SCOTLAND 


By WILLIAM ADAIR 


The wrapping of bread, which hitherto 
has been done only on a tentative scale 
in Glasgow, has now been adopted on a 
widespread basis. Most of the big cen- 
tralized bakeries have agreed to intro- 
duce simultaneously the system of wrap- 
ping their loaves in waxed paper. The 
main exception is the United Co-opera- 
tive Baking Society, which has the larg- 
est output of any of the bread produc- 
ing plants of the city. The firms which 
are adopting the wrapping system for 
the whole of their output include Lang’s 
Bread Co., a firm with a history of more 
than 100 years in the trade; Bilsland 
Bros; J. & B. Stevenson, and William 
Beattie & Son. The smaller bakers have 
not yet fallen into line. 

Taking a general survey of the posi- 
tion, about half of the total bread supply 
of Glasgow henceforth will be wrapped. 
As the bakers who have adopted the 
system also supply many outside areas 
in the west of Scotland, consumers over 
a big tract of country will for the first 
time be supplied with a loaf inclosed 
within a paper wrapper. 

The first venture in bread wrapping 
in Glasgow, apart from the long-stand- 
ing practice of Montgomerie & Co. in 
supplying their small brown Bermaline 
loaf inclosed in paper, with a strip 
gummed round the outside bearing the 
proprietary name of the bread, was that 
of Lang’s Bread Co. in applying the 
wrapping system to all its pan bread. 
‘his firm was desirous of pioneering in 
the matter, but it was found that the 
inachinery on the market in the summer 
of 1923, when the project was first tried, 
was not capable of wrapping batch 
bread, the common type in use in Scot- 
land. 

The machine then in vogue was able to 
deal efficiently with a loaf of straight 
sides like a pan loaf, but it could not 
deal with one the ends of which were 
soft and the sides of which, though called 
square by the housewife, were some- 
what irregular at the top and base. The 
top of the batch bread has an arched 
crust. Makers of the machinery were 
apprised of the special needs of the case, 
and the bakers themselves applied their 
minds to it as the result of experience. 
The result is that a machine has been 
designed which handles batch bread in 
a very remarkable manner. 

Improved methods in baking processes 
within recent years have led to much 
greater uniformity in the shape and 
characteristics of the Scotch batch loaf. 
Machinery not only divides and manipu- 
lates the dough nowadays into exact vol- 
ume for the 2-lb loaf, but each loaf 
passes through the new type of traveling 
ovens under a definitely uniform heating 
process. Uniformity of output is the 
natural result. Even so, there are nu- 
merous examples where one loaf is slight- 
ly taller than another. 

To meet such difficulties the new paper 
wrapping machine is equipped with a de- 
vice which has all the intelligence of the 
human mind but has much greater ex- 
actitude in execution than the human 
hand could possibly possess. This lever 
is placed at the point where the line of 
loaves are being fed down a gravity 
railway to the wrapping machine. As 
each loaf is about to enter the machine, 
the lever in question measures it, and 
the measurement is automatically regis- 
tered inside the machine where the pa- 
per cutting process is done. Hence a 
paper of the exact requirements to in- 
lose each individual loaf is cut. The 
loaf is then pushed up as its own wrap- 
per passes over it. It is thus wrapped, 
and is pushed along a horizontal way to- 
ward the exit of the machine. During 
this journey the paper ends are auto- 
matically waxed and sealed, 

I saw the process of wrapping per- 
formed on the premises of Lang’s Bread 
Co., where I also saw a traveling oven 
94 feet long. It takes about an hour 
and three quarters for the bread to pass 
through the baking process in this big 
oven, which is normally heated with 
but coke can be used alternatively. The 
oven takes in about 50 loaves per min- 
ute continuously. As the loaves pass 
out at the end steaming hot they are 





lifted into shelved bogies on which they 
are cooled in a high roofed room for 
avout 14% hours before they are fed into 
the wrapping machine. This cooling, 
of course, is a very important and neces- 
sary part of the system. Without it the 
whole value of wrapping would be worse 
than lost. 

The wrappers of each of the firms 
which have adopted the system will bear 
the name of the baxery and it is pointed 
out by the bakers that, in addition to 
the hygienic advantages of wrapped 
bread, the public can rest assured that, 
since every loaf is now identifiable, the 


than one farthing extra on each 2-lb 
loaf. 

When it is pointed out to the Co-oper- 
ative Society management that private 
bakers are making no extra charge for 
their wrapped bread, but are offering it 
to the retailer at the same price as un- 
wrapped, in the expectation that the 
retailer will make no change in his price 
to the consumer, the reply is something 
like this: “We are aware that meantime 
there is no change in the price to the 
public, but all charges must be recov- 
ered in prices, and it is only a matter of 
time until the extra charge is passed on 
to the public.” 

The private bakers, the Co-operative 
Society suspect, have agreed to launch 
this bread wrapping system after keep- 
ing their plans secret in order to oust 
competitors over a wide area and thus 





Wrapping Pan Bread by Machinery 


bread will require to be maintained at its 
highest quality. 

Despite the fact that the present price 
of the loaf in Glasgow has not yet been 
adjusted to the full extent in parity with 
the cost of flour, the bakers are not 
charging any more for the wrapped loaf. 
There is some controversy over this 
question of price, because the Co-opera- 
tive Society bakery, having been fore- 
stalled by the private firms, is inclined to 
be critical over the new system. Ac- 
cording to the management of the big 
Co-operative bakery the extra costs of 
wrapping bread by machinery would be 
equal to an addition of 4@6s to each 
sack of flour baked. This estimate means 
that the bakers who adopt wrapping 
must recover in price something more 


gain a monopoly. When this monopoly 
arrives, then the price will be controlled 
by the big private baker. This is the 
Co-operative line of argument. 

The bakers who are adopting wrap- 
ping point out that at present they must 
dispatch their delivery vans to the shops 
before midday with fresh bread every 
day, and that it is often necessary, in 
the interests of early delivery at the 
shops, to send vans off half empty. But 
now that their bread is being wrapped, 
and can keep for at least a week, no 
van need leave the bakery half empty. 
In other words, the keeping qualities of 
the bread when it is wrapped will en- 
able the firms to reorganize their deliv- 
eries on a basis that will be less ex- 
pensive, and it is hoped that the saving 
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in the cost of the delivery service will 
counterbalance the cost of the wrapping 
process. 

There is a feeling that the bread 
wrapping will give the big bakers an ad- 
vantage over the small ones who cannot 
afford to install expensive machinery to 
cope with a relatively small output of 
bread. This point seems to have been 
overstressed, In the case of the big 
oven already described, with its continu- 
ous flow of 50 loaves per minute, I was 
assured that it was computed by the 
firm that a staff of about eight girls 
could have kept pace with the wrapping, 
even working with their hands. If this 
estimate is anywhere near the truth it 
means that a small baker, with the aid 
of a girl, could easily overtake the 
wrapping of his output if he felt dis- 
posed to adopt the wrapping system, 

It has always been claimed by the ad- 
vocates of bread wrapping that its adop- 
tion, apart from any hygienic advan- 
tages that might accrue to the consumer, 
would enable the baking trade to evolve 
a natural settlement of the vexatious 
night baking question, regarding which 
there is an ever recurring agitation for 
legislation which would prohibit baking 
within certain hours overnight. The 
fact that this settlement might be pos- 
sible without the intervention of Parlia- 
ment was considered likely to commend 
itself to all parties. 

It will be interesting to see what ef- 
fect the introduction of the wrapped 
loaf in Glasgow on this scale will have 
on the practice of night baking. As the 
claim is made that these wrapped loaves 
will keep sweet and fresh for 10 days, 
it is clear that there is no need to follow 
hours of labor that were rendered neces- 
sary ‘by the public demand for newly 
baked bread in the shops each day. 

This demand on the part of the public 
meant that the great bulk of the opera- 
tive bakers had to be working in the 
early hours of the morning in order to 
prepare a supply that had to be deliv- 
ered by motor vans to the grocers’ shops 
before midday so that the housewife 
could have a fresh loaf when she did 
her shopping. It was not that the aver- 
age household wanted to eat the bread 
in this newly baked state; it was merely 
that the housewife recognized that bread 
readily absorbs odors and flavors from 
that which surrounds it, and she wished 
to keep the loaves in her own house 
rather than allow them to lie in the gro- 
cers’ shops. 

Now, with half the city’s total supply 
and the whole of the output of the bak- 
eries concerned being served in a way 
that preserves the freshness of the bread 
for at least a week, it is natural for the 
operative bakers to expect that an end 
can be put to the grievance of night 
work. The Co-operative Society, which 
itself attempted some years ago to lead 
in this reform of abolishing night work, 
is rather skeptical regarding its consum- 
mation as an outcome of the adoption of 
the system of wrapped bread. It is con- 
tended that the wrapping itself will re- 
quire to be done at night, as the bread 
will have to cool before being wrapped. 

I have inquired into this aspect of 
the case, and am assured that in a large 
bakery, where baking on a previously 
prepared sponge begins at 8 a.m., the 
wrapping of the bread would continue 
till about 2 a.m. next day, but the bread 
wrapped at that hour would be only the 
tail end of the output, and the number 
of workers engaged at that hour would 
be very small. It is said that about six 
hours must elapse from the time the bak- 
ing of bread starts until the product can 
be wrapped, and the above computation 
is based on this estimate of the time 
taken in the baking and in the cooling 
processes, 





SOUTHERN BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Southern Bakers’ Association, of 
which John Seybold, Miami, Fla., is 
president, plans to hold its next annual 
convention in Miami in April. Interest 
in the meeting is already being worked 
up by a live committee. Mr. Seybold is 
sending out letters to the bakers through- 
out the states covered by his association, 
and also to members of the allied trades, 
asking them to make their plans now so 
as to attend the meeting in April. He 
promises a convention out of the ordi- 


nary. 








THE GENERAL FIELD 
Martin Miller, of the Jaburg-Miller 
Co., Inc., New York, was in Chicago 


Dec. 8-10 attending the sales confer-, 


ence of the Edward Katzinger Co., held 
at the Sherman Hotel. He had recently 
returned from a trip to Bermuda, 

A. E. Paulsen, secretary Golden State 
Sales Corporation, New York, was in 
Chicago Dec, 16, returning from a trip 
to the headquarters of his company at 
San Francisco. R. M. Harland, Chicago 
representative, also spent a few days in 
New York recently. 

The December issue of the Anheuser- 
Busch Tatler was the last one to be pub- 
lished by this company. The Tatler had 
been issued monthly for five years, and 
its mission was educational. It was a 
textbook on the products of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., its processes of manufac- 
ture, sales policies and principles, and 
during the five years of publication more 
than 600,000 copies had been distributed. 
It was a very well gotten up magazine, 
containing useful information for the 
company’s distributors and dealers, and 
the farewell number especially was an 
attractive one. 

The Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, has recently conducted successful 
advertising campaigns for the Ouachita 
Baking Co., Monroe, La., on Butter- 
Krust bread. This is a new bakery, hav- 
ing been opened early in November, and 
G. B. Watkins is one of the principals. 
A campaign on Pan-Dandy bread was 
conducted for M. Dinnat & Sons, Alex- 
andria, La. 

J. W. Hicklin, secretary Hubbard 
Oven Co., Chicago, returned Dec. 8 from 
a 10 days’ trip to Lakeland, Fla. H. O. 
Bennett and Catherine Bennett are at 
present at their Florida home, but ex- 
pect to be in Chicago for Christmas to 
attend a reunion of the Bennett family. 

Miss Elizabeth Elwood, daughter of 
William N. Elwood, president Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., was married 
in that city at St. John’s Universalist 
Church, Dec. 6, to John Jackman Heath, 
of Chicago. The Rev. W. H. Macpher- 
son read the ceremony. The wedding 
was attended by many of Joliet’s promi- 
nent families and a large number of out- 
of-town guests, and the church was 
beautifully decorated for the occasion. 
Following the services at the church a 
reception was held at the Elwood home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Heath later left for a 
honeymoon, and will make their home in 
Chicago after the Christmas holidays. 

Among representatives of leading 
manufacturers of bakers’ machinery and 
supplies who attended the annual meet- 
ing of the New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at Hartford, Conn., Dec. 10, 
were: J, Kelly, Anheuser-Busch, Inc; 
EK. A. Johnson, W. N. Randall, J. H. 
Day Co; B. C. Black, Doughnut Ma- 
chine Corporation; E. H. Potter, Hub- 
bard Oven & Mfg. Co; W. D. Warrick 
and H. T. Ray, W. E. Long Co; George 
P. Reuter, Malt-Diastase Co; E. C. 
Fletcher, J. N. Lemmon, Jr., Read Ma- 
chinery Co; D. P. Woolley, J. A. Lee, 
C. P. Oliver, W. J. Peters, P. E. Emery, 
E, A. Maynard, W. C. Fogg, C. Wicker- 
sham, Robert Wirth, W. O. Taylor, G. 
D. Merritt, J. M. Lawton, J. F. Roache, 
G. Maynard, E. T. Gunther, J. V. To- 
land, J. P. Miller, G. P. Brown, The 
Fleischmann Co. 

C. C. Latus, secretary Pennsylvania 
State Bakers’ Association, Pittsburgh, 
is organizing a bakers’ tour for the 
summer of 1925. It will include travels 
in England, France, Switzerland and 
Germany, will be of 48 days’ duration, 
and the price is given at $710. The tour 
is planned with special reference to bak- 
ers from all parts of the country, and 
any one interested in making a Euro- 
pean trip next year would do well to get 
in touch with C. C. Latus, 60 Methodist 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Among members of the allied trades 
in Chicago over Thanksgiving Day were 
Bruce M. Warner, secretary Peerless 
Sanitary Equipment Co. La Fayette, 
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Ind., J. W: Carence, vice president and 
treasurer C, J. Patterson Corporation, 
Kansas City, and William E. Fay, presi- 
dent Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill. 

The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
held a sales conference of all its Crisco 


representatives, Dec. 18-20. James G. 
Parry, manager bulk Crisco department, 
was in Chicago Dec. 5. 

EK. A. Pratt, sales agent for the West 
Side branch of The Fleischmann Co., 
Chicago, is in Minneapolis with his fam- 
ily over the holidays. 

E. Phillips, of the sales promotion de- 
partment of the Chicago office of The 
Fleischmann Co., has been transferred to 
the New York office as solicitor in the 
metropolitan district. 

H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, western 
manager Malt-Diastase Co., has returned 
from a four weeks’ trip to western and 
southern points. 

W. H. Ulrey, Chicago district man- 
ager The Fleischmann Co., will speak 
from the radio station, WQJ, the fore- 
noon of Jan. 5, on “Yeast for Health.” 

The Fleischmann Co.’s Ravenswood 
branch at Chicago moved into its new 
one-story building at Peterson and North 
Western Avenue on Dec. 22. It will 
house the agency and a garage. The 
Fleischmann Co. is also erecting a build- 
ing for its Milwaukee branch, which will 
be ready for occupancy about Feb. 1. 
This will house the agency, shipping de- 
partment and garage. 

Julius Krueger, for many years sales 
agent at the North Side agency of The 
Fleischmann Co., Chicago, has resigned, 
to go into the real estate business. He 
will deal mainly in bakeries. R. C. 
Kadow, traveling supervisor, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Krueger. 

A. W. Fosdyke, general manager Su- 
perior Oven Co., Albion, Mich., was in 
Chicago, Dec. 16, visiting the trade, and 
reported that business was good. 

Walter D. Warrick, of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, has returned from a two 
weeks’ trip through the East on _ busi- 
ness, and while absent attended the 
convention of the New England Bakers’ 
Association, held at Hartford, Conn. 

The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, reports among recent installations 
the following: one oven in plant of A. 
Kalis, 1435 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago; 
one to John Karkaris, 5008 West Four- 
teenth Street, Chicago, who is remodel- 
ing his bakery; model C double Middle- 
by-Marshall oven to John Ruetsche, 1639 
Montrose Avenue, Chicago; No. 3 Mid- 
dleby-Marshall oven to Andrew Fred- 
erickson, 3445 West North Avenue. 

R. M. Richards, Denver, Colo., repre- 
sentative Joe Lowe Co., passed through 
Chicago on his way to New York. He 
was present at the annual sales confer- 
ence of this company, held Dec. 15-20. 

Thomas E. King, at present comptrol- 
ler of the Livingston Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, after Jan. 1 will be a member of 
the firm of King, Moeller & Co., ac- 
counting service for bakers, New York 
City. 

A. S. Purves. 





NEW YORK AND VICINITY 

The executive offices of the Liberty 
Yeast Corporation, New York, have been 
moved to 2 West Forty-sixth Street, to 
secure more room in order to take care 
of its growing business. 5 

With sincere regret we announce the 
untimely death of Mrs. Christina Ament, 
wife of George Ament, editor the Re- 
tail Baker. 

James Kerr, Jr., represented the Corn 
Products Co, of New York at the New 
England convention, and made new 
friends for his well-known concern. 

New York allied tradesmen who visit- 
ed New England to participate in the de- 
liberations of bakers were B. C. Black, 
Doughnut Machine Corporation; B. F. 
Fardy, Dry Milk Co; Daniel P. Wool- 
ley, Joseph A. Lee, C. P. Oliver, William 
J. Peters, P. E. Emery, E. A. Maynard, 
W. C. Fogg, Corwin Wickersham, Robert 


Wirth, W. O. Taylor, G. D. Meritt, J. 
M. Lawton, J. F. Roache, Guy Maynard, 
E. T. Gunther, John V. Toland, J. P. 
Miller and George P. Brown, The 
Fleischmann Co; D. S. Outhuse and C. 
B. Collis, Golden State Sales Corpora- 
tion; Edwin H. Potter, Hubbard Oven 
& Mfg. Co; G. H. Ackerson, Knighton & 
Son; L. A. Gelb, Southern Cotton Oil 
Co; George P. Reuter, Malt-Diastase 
Co; N. G. Manley, A. S. Wood and A. 
Copeland, Liberty Yeast Corporation. 

A jolly party recently visited the 
Pennsylvania Hotel on invitation of Joe 
Paur, who is in charge of the baking de- 
partment of the Statler Hotels. An ex- 
cellent venison dinner was served, and 
it was rather late when the crowd parted. 

The New York office of the Newark 
Paraffine & Parchment Co. plant at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, recently was burned, with 
a loss estimated at over $100,000. Presi- 
dent W. Eisner says, however, that this 
will not interfere with prompt deliveries. 
All orders booked for Columbus are 
transferred to Newark. 

At the convention of the New York 
State Bakers’ Association at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, George E. Dean, of the Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., was 
a conspicuous speaker, inviting the as- 
sociation to take part in the International 
Exposition planned for next September. 

George Griffin, of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Albion, Mich., recently was 
in New York, on his regular eastern tour, 
and reports business as booming all over 
the country. 

Bruno C. Scumopr. 





ON THE PACIFIC COAST 

Frank Motto, of the Champion Ma- 
chinery Co., returned to Joliet, Ill. late 
last month, after several weeks spent 
with the company’s agencies on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

E, Witter, manager for the Robert I. 
Steen Co., Los Angeles, is spending a 
couple of weeks in Chicago. 

R. H. Cantley, Salt Lake City agent 
for The Fleischmann Co., was in San 
Francisco 10 days, attending the conven- 
tion of Fleischmann agents. 

Ralph V. Hunt, for many years agent 
for The Fleischmann Co. in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, died Nov. 5. Mr. Hunt had 
been prominent in baking affairs in the 
intermountain country since 1898, when 
he became manager of the yeast com- 
pany’s branch and developed the busi- 
ness in the Salt Lake district. He was 
61 years old. 

H. W. Robinson, manager The Fleisch- 
mann Co. of California, with Mrs. Rob- 
inson, has returned to San Francisco 
from a two weeks’ trip to southern Cali- 
fornia. 

E. P. Fisher, of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., has gone East, via New Orleans, 
to attend the annual meeting in Cincin- 
nati. He will not return to the Pacific 
Coast until after the holidays. 

Morris Levy, of the Joe Lowe Co., left 
Los Angeles Dec. 8 to attend the annual 
meeting in the East. With Mr. Levy 
was W. E. Bishop, the company’s chemist. 

H. W. Sterling, manager American 
Bakery Equipment Co., San Francisco, 
spent a week in the Pacific Northwest 
early this month. 





ST. LOUIS NOTES 

R. R. Luddecke, Chicago traffic man- 
ager for The Fleischmann Co., was in 
St. Louis recently to attend a dinner 
given by the local Traffic Club. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, will 
hold a conference shortly after the first 
of the year, at which all of its salesmen 
will be in attendance. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Plans are well under way for the 
twenty-first annual convention of the In- 
diana Bakers’ Association, scheduled to 
be held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianap- 
olis, Feb. 18-19. Arrangements have 
been made for an exhibit of equipment 
and supplies; a good many reservations 
for space have already been made. The 
program committee promises unusually 
interesting features. 

C. P. Ehlers, secretary of the associa- 
tion, has been instrumental in holding a 
number of zone meetings recently 
throughout the state. These meetings are 
keeping alive interest in the association, 
and are proving well worth while, as the 
membership is steadily increasing. 
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On Nov. 13 the Wabash Valley Bakers’ 
Club was organized at Wabash, Ind., with 
G. Case, of the Wabash Baking Co., as 
its chairman. On Nov. 17 the bakers 
from the Bloomington and Bedford dis- 
tricts held a meeting in Bedford and ory- 
ganized the Stone Counties Bakers’ Club. 
Mr. Henry, of Henry & Wahl, Blooming- 
ton, was elected chairman. On Dec. 3. 
Secretary Ehlers, with the assistance of 
I. K. Russell, of Chicago, held a meeting 
at Frankfort, when the Clover Leaf Bak- 
ers’ Club was organized. Thomas Broad- 
lick was elected chairman. 


NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association was held in the 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn., Dec. 10, 
The attendance of bakers was in marked 
contrast with the recent meetings held in 
eastern _ territories. The registration 
showed that there were 108 bakers pres- 
ent and 106 members of the allied trades. 

The board of governors met at 10:30 
a.m., when the preliminary reports of 
the officers were considered. The finan- 
cial condition of the association was 
found to be excellent, with a good hal- 
ance on hand in the bank. The meeting 
of the board was necessarily of an ex- 
ecutive nature, and details were not civen 
out for publication. 

The nominating committee reported 
the following names: president, George 
D. Beroth, retail baker, Hartford; gen- 
eral vice president, John J. Nissen, Port- 
land, Maine; wholesale vice president, 
Joseph Dube, Salem, Mass; retail vice 
president, Julius F. Hohl, New Haven, 
Conn; secretary, William J. Gilbert, }os- 
ton; treasurer, Max E. Knopp, Boston. 
The business manager of the association 
is H. D. Likens, of Boston. 

The convention proper was called to 
order at 1:30 p.m. by John S. Winialski, 
president of division No. 6, who was 
also chairman of the general committee 
in charge of the convention. He turned 
the meeting over to George C. West, of 
White River Junction, Vt., president of 
the association, and the program as pro- 
vided was carried out. The convention 
adjourned at 4:30 in order that the nec- 
essary arrangements for the banquct 
could be completed. 

Among the speakers were S. F. Nissel, 
of Hartford, who spoke on window di 
plays, Dr. H. E. Barnard on the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, its work and 
purpose, Daniel P. Woolley, vice presi- 
dent The Fleischmann Co., on the mer- 
chandising end of the baking business. 
and Peter G. Pirrie, of Chicago, on i: 
visible losses. All the talks were time 
and created considerable discussion. 

At the banquet in the evening about 
300 guests were present. During tlie 
courses B. Bronerwein, of Hartford, and 
Richard Bostwick, of Boston, entertained 
with vocal selections. After the tables 
were cleared George D. Beroth, the new 
president, was introduced as the tozst- 
master of the evening, who after a fe 
words of welcome introduced as the firs! 
speaker Dr. George E. Tucker, surgic! 
director Etna Life Insurance Co., who 
made a very scholarly address on the 
world’s greatest debt, showing what 
world owed to Louis Pasteur. Leo \. 
Korper, president Hartford Rotary C 
took as his subject “The Staff of Life. 

George C. West, the retiring pres 
dent, was presented with a mahogin) 
smoking table fitted with a humidor, tlic 
necessary trays, etc., as a token of tic 
appreciation the bakers felt for the goo 
work done by him during the past yea! 

After the formalities were over, th 
room was cleared and dancing was !1 
dulged in. 








SOUTHERN BAKING CO. EXPANDS 

The Southern Baking Co., of whic! 
Harry D. Tipton, New York, is pres'- 
dent, and which recently absorbed th 
Schafer Bakery, Savannah, Ga., in con- 
tinuing its policy of expansion has suc 
ceeded the Dorsey Baking Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., one of the largest plants in 
that city, and doing an excellent whole- 
sale business. Bruno C. ScummvT. 





The board of education of Lansing. 
Mich., is considering teaching the bakinz 
trade in its vocational school, under F 
M. Hall, director. 
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BAKERY NEWS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 

Another oven has been installed in the 
Carrier Bakery, Dover, N. H. 

Two additional ovens are under con- 
struction in the bakery of Jenkis & 
Keiser, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Guay’s Bakery, Quincy, Mass., has 
moved to the lot adjoining its old plant, 
on which has been erected a two-story 
prick and concrete building equipped 
with the latest machinery. 

Camare & Leal have opened a bakery 
at 589 Broadway, Lowell, Mass. 

The bakery of Stanley Urbanski, 204 
Lakeview Avenue, Lowell, Mass., has 
been burned. 

Howard Brooks, formerly of Man- 
chester, N. H., has opened a shop at 171 
East Merrimack Street, Lowell, Mass. 

A. Mazzola, 230 Adams Street, New- 
ton, Mass., has under construction a 
shop to be used for the manufacturing 
of Italian bread. 

J. F. Pultar, formerly of the O. K. 
Bakery, Warsaw, N. H., has acquired the 
star Bakery, Claremont, N. H. 

Lorenzo Proulz, operating a bakery at 
12 Cumberland Street, Woonsocket, R. 
I. has bought the bakery of Henry 
Champagne, 48 Headly Street, Central 
Falls, R. I., and will operate both plants. 

Charles Wolf has sold his bakery, 79 
North Street, West Somerville, Mass., 
to Adam Raurch, of Manchester, N. H. 


INDIANA 


Hobert Dedman has sold his bakery 
at Boonville to George Kuntzmann, the 
former proprietor, 

&. J. Griffin, formerly in the baking 
business at Lexington, Ind., has opened 
a shop at Charlestown. 

E. J. Kauffman and Paul Hadley have 
bought the Harold Bakery, Converse. 

The Bakerite Bakery, Madison, has 
been acquired by Guy Raney and C. L. 
McLaughlin. 

Fire damaged the plant of the Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co., Indianapolis, to the 
extent of $5,000. 

E. R. Houston, Cynthiana, has added 
a cookie machine to his bakeshop. 

W. G. Brower has opened a bakery at 
1443 Roosevelt Avenue, Indianapolis. 

Efforts to have any of the provisions 
of the Indiana bakers’ law repealed at 
the coming session of the state legisla- 
ture will be vigorously opposed by the 
Indiana Bakers’ Association. 

G. W. Gatewood has opened a bakery 
at 2135 North Illinois Street, Indian- 
apolis. 

J. L. Igleheart, of the New York Bak- 
ery, Evansville, has been elected vice 
president of the Ohio Valley Improve- 
ment Association. 


KENTUCKY 

The Zeller Bakery & Confectionery 
Co. has acquired the bakery of J. Stern- 
b rger, 933 South Eighteenth Street, 
Louisville. 

Embry & Rosche have succeeded W. 
K. Pfeifer in the bakery business at 
1423 Story Avenue, Louisville. 

The Golden Flake Potato Chip Co., 
Logan and Kentucky streets, Louisville, 
has added a doughnut department. 

Edward Zwigard, formerly in the sup- 
ply house business in Porto Rico, has re- 
turned to Louisville, his former home, 
and opened a retail bakery at 350 West 
Market Street. 

Louisville bakers have advanced the 
price of bread from 7c to 8c wholesale, 
and retailers from 9c to 10c. The chain 
stores are selling the 1-lb loaf at 6c and 
a 14-02 loaf at 5c. 

J. C. Juett, formerly in the baking 
business at Danville and Georgetown, 
Ky. has bought the Sorg Bakery, Frank- 
ort. 


The Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, 
will erect an addition to its bakery at 
Lexington, 120x100x400. 


OHIO 

The Pratt Webb Baking Co., 5515 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, is construct- 
ing a one-story brick addition. 

The bakery of G. W. White, Middle- 
ford, recently damaged by fire, has been 
rebuilt. 

The Twentieth Century Cake Shop, 
owned by A. E. Muth, Race Street, Cin- 
cinnati, has been taken over by a new 


company. Since the bakery started 60 
years ago it has changed hands four 
times. The principals in the new com- 
pany are W. A. Goebel and R. L. Hunt- 
singer. J. C. Hargraves, of the Har- 
graves Baking Co., Chicago, will be the 
new manager. 

George’s Pastry Shop has been opened 
in the Harris Arcade, Canton, 

The Royal Baking Co., Cleveland, has 
taken over the shop of the National Sys- 
tem Bakeries. 

Wyenbrandt’s Quality Bakery has 
been opened at 1112 East Fiftieth 





Fred D. Pfening, Secretary Ohio Bakers’ 
Association 


Street, Cleveland. All new equipment 
has been installed. 

L. R. Stravely has taken over the 
bakery operated by the Square Baking 
Co., 5273 Broadway, Cleveland. 

Gossar’s Bakery has been opened at 
West Sixty-fifth Street and Loraine 
Avenue, Cleveland. 

J. Ratz has opened a retail bakery at 
3450 West One Hundred and Fifth 
Street, Cleveland. 

The Hungarian Bakery, formerly lo- 
cated at 2215 Abbey Avenue, Cleveland, 
has moved to 2416 Bridge Avenue. 

John Jay Stranahan, former state rep- 
resentative from Chagrin Falls, and 
brother of Frank F. and Fred Strana- 
han, of Stranahan Bros., bakers, Cleve- 
land, is dead. He was the author of 
the bill that forbade the coloring of 
oleomargarine. 

J. Dinstag, 1112 East One Hundred 
and Fifth Street, Cleveland, has an addi- 
tion to his bakery under construction. 

An extension, 16x26, is being added to 
the bakery of Charles Skarit, 6606 Oving- 
ton Avenue, Cleveland. 

The Polish bakers of Cleveland have 
formed the Cleveland Polish Bakers’ As- 
sociation. Like the Jewish bakers of 
Cleveland, who recently organized, they 
expect to affiliate with the Northwestern 
Ohio Bakers’ Association. 

The final finishing touches have been 
put to the plant of the Fisher Bros, bak- 
ery, Cleveland, located on Lakeside Ave- 
nue. The entire three floors of the plant 
are in white enamel. 

Frank Ostrelich is building a bakery 
at Willoughby. 

Walker’s Bakery has been opened at 
1466 Addison Road, Cleveland. 

William Fleming, operating a bakery 
at 4235 West Thirty-fifth Street, Cleve- 
land, has opened a shop on Detroit Ave- 
nue. 
Charles Fort, who operated a bakery 
at 9903 Union Avenue, Cleveland, has 
opened a shop at 12303 Miles Avenue. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
The Lone Star Bakery, Austin, Texas, 
has moved into a new brick plant at 613 
Red River Avenue. 
The Maryland Baking Co. has under 
construction « one-story brick addition, 


20x108x17, to its plant at Cole and Mount 
streets, Baltimore. 

The F. O. Stone Baking Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., recently entertained the 300 women 
delegates to the annual convention of 
the Georgia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The Beck Bakery, Harrisonburg, Va., 
will erect 2 bakery equipped with two 
steam ovens and a complete outfit of 
automatic bread making machinery. This 
company also has another modern shop 
at Winchester, Va. 

The Walker Baking Co. has_ been 
started at Stuart, Fla., by G. S. Moore, 
H. A. Kindred and J. C. Walker. 

John Seybold, baker, Miami, Fla., has 
awarded a contract for an eight-story 
addition to the Central Arcade Building, 
to cost more than $1,000,000. 

The Charleston (W. Va.) Bakery, 308 
Tennessee Avenue, will be known in the 
future as Marks’ Rye Bread Bakery. 

Additional bread making machinery 
and an automatic bread wrapping ma- 
chine have been irstalled by the Ameri- 
can Baking Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


CONTRACT RESTRAINING 
COMPETITION UPHELD 


An agreement by the sellers of a bak- 
ing business not to re-engage in the 
trade was so worded as to be enforce- 
able by purchasers of the stock of a 
corporation formed by the buyers, ac- 
cording to the decision handed down 
by the New York supreme court, appel- 
late division, in the case of Jochum Bros., 
Inc., vs. Ridgewood Pie-Baking Co. 
(206 N. Y. Supp. 252). The Jochums 
were pie bakers, and sold their business 
to Meyer, Hayo & Hayo, under a bill of 
sale containing this provision: 

“And we... agree . . that we 
will not re-establish, reopen, be engaged 
in, nor in any manner whatsoever be- 
come interested, directly or indirectly, 
in any business similar to the one here- 
by sold . . . within the Greater City of 
New York, Long Island, including the 
territory in which the parties of the 
first part have heretofore operated the 
business hereby sold -, nor in the 
state of New Jersey, for a period of 
10 years from the date of these presents, 
unless parties of the second part default 
in any of the conditions of chattel mort- 
gage made by them to the parties of the 
first part, or if they sell said business, 
or cease to carry on and conduct the 
same, or if they fail to pay any notes 
given for stock as they respectively and 
severally become due.” 

The sellers also delivered to the pur- 
chasers a letter reading: “In considera- 
tion of your taking over the pie baking 
business heretofore carried on by us, 
permission is hereby given you to incor- 
porate said business under the name of 
‘Jochum Bros., Inc.’ ” 

The contemplated corporation was 
formed by the three purchasers of the 
business, and three years later the whole 
stock of the company was sold to Wag- 
ner Pastries, Inc. The selling stock- 
holders agreed that for 10 years they 
would not engage in the pie baking busi- 
ness, directly or indirectly, in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania or Connec- 
ticut. 

Shortly thereafter defendant corpora- 
tion was formed by close relatives of 
the Jochums, and plaintiff, through its 
new officers, sued to enjoin defendant 
from operating in competition with 
plaintiff. Defendant’s business was set 
up near where the Jochums’ old business 
had been located in Brooklyn. 

Affirming a decree granting an in- 
junction, the appellate division of the 
New York supreme court said: 

“The basic question to be determined 
is whether the restrictive covenant in 
the agreement of the Jochums, coupled 
with their contemporaneous letter, in 
which they consented that their purchas- 
ers might ‘incorporate said business un- 
der the name of Jochum Bros., Inc.’ still 
survives and inures to the benefit of 
the corporation, Jochum Bros., Inc., and 
can be enforced by it. The bill of sale 
grants . . . to the parties of the second 
part, their executors, administrators and 
assigns, the pie baking business and the 
enumerated chattels, . - but the re- 
strictive covenant is ‘with the parties of 
the second part,’ and expressly comes to 
an end ‘if they sell said business, or 
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cease to carry on and conduct the same.’ 
It was not made with the corporation. 
That was not in existence at the time, 
and was not incorporated until some 
time thereafter. 

“The defendants claim that, as this 
covenant did not expressly state that it 
extended to the covenantees, their execu- 
tors, administrators, and assigns, it was 
strictly a personal covenant, and its ef- 
fect was exhausted when all of the origi- 
nal covenantees sold said business and 
ceased to carry on and conduct the same. 
They further contend that the letter per- 
mitting the purchasers to incorporate 
under the name of Jochum Bros., Inc., 
did not by its terms provide that the 
restrictive covenant should inure to the 
plaintiff corporation; that, while the 
covenant was effective so long as the 
individuals remained as stockholders, of- 
ficers, and directors of the corporation, 
it ceased to be effective when they sold 
their stock. 

“T am unable to agree with this con- 
tention. The sale was of a going busi- 
ness. It included the good-will there- 
of, and obviously contemplated and per- 
mitted the formation of a corporation 
under the name of the sellers. . . . 

“Francisco vs, Smith, 143 N. Y. 488, 
38 N.E. 980, was an action brought to 
restrain defendant from carrying on a 
bakery and confectionery business in the 
village of Little Falls, and to recover 
damages for the violation of a contract 
not to engage in such business during the 
five years from March 1, 1888. The de- 
fendant had carried on the business of 
a bakery and confectionery at Little 
Falls, and on Feb. 20, 1888, he sold to 
Frank E. Francisco his business and the 
good-will thereof, together with the prop- 
erty contained in his place of business, 
and agreed with him that he would not, 
for the period of five years, . . . en- 
gage or become interested in the busi- 
ness of a baker or confectioner in that 
village. 

“Francisco went into possession of 
the business, and carried it on at the 
same place. He gave a chattel mortgage 
on certain property connected with the 
business to secure money then loaned 
and a prior indebtedness, and subse- 
quently he gave to the mortgagees a 
bill of sale, and the said mortgagees took 
possession by virtue of the mortgage and 
bill of sale, closed the store, took part 
of the property away, and remained in 
possession for some time, and kept the 
store closed, doing no business therein. 

“Subsequently Francisco’s wife pur- 
chased the property from the mortgagees 
in possession, took possession of the 
store, and her husband proceeded again - 
to carry on the business. The defend- 
ant, without the consent of the plaintiff 
or her husband, commenced carrying on 
a bakery and confectionery business at 
Little Falls, like that which he had sold 
the plaintiff's husband, and this suit was 
brought to enjoin him. 

“Karl, J., writing for the court, said: 
‘It is unquestioned that the agreement 
entered into by the defendant not to en- 
gage in the bakery and confectionery 
business in Little Falls during the period 
of five years was legal and valid, and 
that courts of equity will enforce such 
agreements for the protection of the 
business to which they relate. Such an 
agreement is a valuable right in connec- 
tion with the business it was designed to 
protect, and, going with the business, 
it may be assigned, and the assignee may 
enforce it, just as the assignor could 
have enforced it, if he had retained the 
business. . . . The agreement can have 
no independent existence or vitality aside 
from the business.’ . . . 

“It seems to me that when, as a part 
of the bargain made between the 
Jochums and Meyer and the Hayos, the 
Jochums wrote, ‘In consideration of your 
taking over the pie baking business here- 
tofore carried on by us, permission is 
hereby given you to incorporate said 
business under the name of “Jochum 
Bros., Inc.,”’ they estopped themselves 
from claiming that, if their vendees sub- 
sequently sold their stock in the cor- 
poration intended to be formed, their re- 
strictive covenant became _ unenforce- 
able. When their purchasers sold their 
stock, they did not sell the business that 
was vested in the corporation, and con- 
tinued the property of the corporation, 
irrespective of any change in the owner- 
ship of its stock.” A. L. H. 
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BAKERS SUBJECT TO 
MANUFACTURERS’ TAX 


Question was lately raised before the 
Montana supreme court as to whether 
or not bakers are subject to the provi- 
sions of a local statute declaring that 
“every . . . manufacturer doing a busj- 
ness of more than $15,000 per year must 
pay a license of $10 per quarter.” The 
question was answered in the affirmative. 

In the case before the court—State vs. 
Hennessy Co. (230 Pac. 64)—it was con- 
tended on the part of defendant, a baker, 
that a baker is not a “manufacturer.” 
It was further argued that, even if a 
contrary conclusion were reached on that 
point, the statute was nevertheless void 
as unjustly discriminating in favor of 
bakers doing less than $15,000 worth of 
business annually. That contention, too, 
was overruled. The court said, in part: 

“In the Century Dictionary the noun 
‘manufacture’ is defined as follows: ‘The 
operation of making goods or wares of 
any kind; the production of articles for 
use from raw or prepared materials by 
giving to those materials new forms, 
qualities, properties or combinations, 
whether by hand labor or by machinery ; 
used more especially of production in a 
large way by machinery or by many 
hands working collectively” .. . 

“Under this definition, which appears 
to comport with the popular meaning of 
the term, it is altogether immaterial 
whether the ingredients of a final prod- 
uct are raw material in the primary 
sense of the term or whether they are 
themselves manufactured articles. . . . 

“In Kohlsaat & Co. vs. O’Connell, 255 
Ill. 271, 99 N. E. 689, it was held that 
one engaged in making bakers’ goods 
and restaurant supplies is engaged in 
manufacturing, and in United States vs. 
Thomas Meadows & Co. (C.C.) 147 F. 
757,.it was held that wafers, biscuits, 
and other bakery products are manu- 
factured articles. 

“Counsel for defendant has not di- 
rected our attention to any authority 
which holds that a baker is not a manu- 
facturer, but he relies for a reversal of 
this judgment upon New Orleans vs. 
Mannessier, 32 La. Ann. 1075, which 
holds that one engaged in making ice 
cream for sale is not engaged in manu- 
facturing, and State vs. Johnson, 20 
Mont. 367, 51 Pac. 820, which holds that 
a merchant tailor who merely cuts and 
fashions a suit of clothes as ordered by 
a customer is not a manufacturer within 
the meaning of the statute now under 
consideration. In the first citation coun- 
sel was unfortunate, for the same court 
36 years later decided that one who 
makes ice cream for sale is a manufac- 
turer. Collector vs. Brown, 140 La. 928, 
74 So. 253. 

“We do not find fault with the con- 
clusion reached in State vs. Johnson, but 
much that is said in argument and by 
way of illustration would not be accepted 
as applicable today. 

“In view of the reasoning which un- 
derlies the decided cases above, and the 
definition of the term ‘manufacturer,’ as 
that definition is popularly understood at 
the present time, and as it was under- 
stood generally when the law under con- 
sideration was enacted, we conclude that 
defendant’s bakery is a manufacturing 
plant, and in operating it the defendant 
is a ‘manufacturer,’ within the meaning 
of the statute... . 

“The second contention advanced by 
defendant’s counsel merits but slight con- 
sideration. It is argued that a statute 
which imposes a license upon a manu- 
facturer doing a business exceeding $15,- 
000 per year, but relieves the one whose 
business does not exceed the stated 
amount, is discriminatory and void as 
violating the provisions of section 11, 
article 12, of our state constitution, 
which declares that taxes shall be uni- 
form upon the same class of subjects 
within the territorial limits of the au- 
thority levying the same. Section 11, 
however, is to be read in connection with 
section 1 of the same article, which lat- 
ter section, after providing for a uni- 
form system of taxation, declares that 
‘the legislative assembly may also impose 
a license tax, both upon persons and 
upon corporations doing business in the 
state.’ 

“The license imposed by section 2441 
is the license or occupation tax referred 
to in the last sentence of section 1, article 
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12, above, and that it is not controlled 
by the uniform clause of section 11, but 
may be graduated according to the 
amount of business done, are proposi- 
tions now too well settled for further 
discussion. . . . The fact that a bakery 
doing a business of $15,000 or less per 
year is relieved from paying the license 
tax does not render the statute open to 
attack.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERY NOTES 

Ecklof & Moberg, who purchased the 
machinery and equipment of Frank 
Weaver, have opened a modern bakery 
at Elm Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Warren, specializing on Swedish-Ameri- 
can products and pastries. 

Frances E. Sowersby has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the R. H. Wyrie 
Baking Co., New Castle, Pa. An in- 
junction restraining creditors from in- 
terfering is also granted. The company 
has a plant and building valued at about 
$150,000, and liabilities are placed at 
$36,500. 

M. Hacherl has opened a modernly 
equipped bakery in the Flitner Building, 
East Main Street, Corry, specializing in 
bread and pastries. 

Bakers of York, Hanover and other 
sections of York County, Pennsylvania, 
have increased the price of bread lc per 
loaf. 

Andrew Maier, of Maier’s Bakery, 
Oakbrook, Reading, Pa., was host to 
members of the Young Women’s Polish 
Club of Reading, who inspected the bak- 
ery. Following the inspection Mr. and 
Mrs. Maier entertained the young ladies 
at luncheon. 

W. S. Sipes has purchased the bakery 
of J. E. Clark, Galeton, Pa., and the 
name has been changed to the Galeton 
Bakery. 

A branch of the Barker System of 
Bakeries has been opened at 126 Castner 
Avenue, Donora, Pa. 

James D. Williamson, president Du- 
quesne Baking Co., Pittsburgh, has re- 
turned from a successful deer hunting 
trip. 

A fruit cake contest featured the 
monthly meeting of the Retail Master 
Bakers’ Association of Pittsburgh in the 
Fleischmann Building. Members brought 
samples of their fruit cakes, which were 
placed on a table and marked by num- 
bers. The three judges ageeed that No. 
4, submitted by Gustave A. Wilde, the 
Southside baker, was the best exhibit, 
and Mr. Wilde was awarded the cash 
prize of $5. He gave the recipe of his 
fruit cake to the members before the 
meeting closed. 

At the annual meeting of the Berks 
County Bakers’ Association the follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Wil- 
liam F. Seaman; vice presidents, Joel 
A. Arnold and Edward C. Jones; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. F. Schofer. .A 
feature of the meeting was a talk on the 
flour market by H. C, Paul, of New 
York. R. H. Fetzer, of the Heimbach 
Baking Co., Allentown, gave a brief 
talk on the history of bread. 

Cc. C, Larus. 





BAKERY STOCKS BOOMING 

During the past month, with the most 
active stock market the country has ever 
known over an equally extended period, 
the baking stocks have enjoyed their 
full share of the market activity, with 
substantial price advances practically 
throughout the list. 

In this activity the constructive de- 
velopments which have taken place have 
played no small part. The various an- 
nouncements of progress made by the 
Continental Baking Corporation in con- 
nection with its consolidation program 
have been followed by those of progress 
being made in connection with other 
baking systems in process of building. 
The latest of these was the announcement 
of the new Purity Baking Co., into which 
are to be merged the Purity Baking Co., 
of Minnesota, Tri State Baking Co., of 
Michigan, and the Banner-Grocers’ Bak- 
ing Co., of Indianapolis. 

The threatened opposition to the Con- 
tinental merger before the Federal 
Trade Commission has apparently not 
been taken very seriously by the pur- 
chasers of the securities of the com- 
panies made the subject of the investiga- 
tion. Save for only a temporary hesita- 
tion, the stocks have continued to move 


in line with the general advancing trend 
of the security markets, the strength be- 
ing principally noticeable in the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation preferred 
and common “A” stocks. 

Rumors are again heard in the street 
to the effect that there will soon be an 
announcement of additional construc- 
tive developments in connection with the 
new Ward Baking Corporation com- 
mon stocks. These issues, after a sub- 
stantial rise, have remained in a com- 
paratively narrow trading area for some 
time, and it is believed that any impor- 
tant announcements made concerning 
this company will witness a substantial 
further upward movement on the quota- 
tions for Ward stocks. 

The following compilation of stocks 
is made by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., New 
York City: 


American Bakery 
Common (St. Louis).... 100 7. w¢se8 


Par Bid Asked 


PUGRNITOE cccecccccvees 100 STH ovecce 

Pe BEE checasesinccces sees 100 101 
American Stores Co. 

Common (Philadelphia). ..... 45 48 
Campbell Baking Co. 

Sieh. BOE crccevcccceos cecne 100 102 
Continental Baking Corp. 

CORREO DB cccccccccces seeves 115 117 

COD. TD cccccevesces eovse 23% 24% 

PUCSRTTOR ccccccccccces ccsce 93 96 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc. 

Common (MN. ¥. C.).ccce cooce 66 69 

© OP GE Bie ccvcesees seces ae 

T POF COME DOG. .ccccvces 100 a 8 sea 
Dillman Bakery 6’s, 1935. ..... 99 101 
Fleischmann Co. common. ..... 82 84 
General Baking 

SEED secccnccseseses 66008 147 153 

DOE Seiccceveseed 40085 119 125 

Uk CE Sep eseccesecnse buRes 104 105 
Great Atl. & Pac. Tea. pfd 100 113 115 
Grennan Bakeries ....... ..... 17 18 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

Of Pennsylvania ....... «+... 180 190 

GO TOW TOO cccccccvce coves 198 203 

Of Illinois (common) .. 100 2 10 

Of Illinois (preferred).. 100 10 30 

Of New York (pfd)..... 100 \ rer Tr 
Loose Wiles 

Common V. T. C........ 100 78 80 

BOE GEE cceccoccescccces 100 104 106 

et Ue setueneenden vase 100 102 106 
Massachusetts Baking 

COMMON cc cccccvcceced ascce 102 110 

— eee 100 90 94 

Be TD A4s ooh 4s0-004660%8 100 120 130 
National Biscuit Co. 

(New) common ........ 25 72 73 

rare 100 130 140 
New England Bakery 

SEE avccessceevescs 100 89 93 

SOE BD cccccecvccsecces 100 71 73 

BE BEE cccvvvccccrccoce 100 65 70 
Purity Baking Co. com... 25 65 éee0 
Shults Bread Co. 6's, 1940. ..... 98 100 
Southern Baking 

CUNEO ecevccescaccce eveee 62 67 

PUTTIN ss cctaececese anevce 90 93 
Tri State Baking Co, 

COMMON cccccccccccces 100 165 190 

PROUMENOE ccc cccececess 100 7 8 ~ssese 

T°, BOBETGSE avcccccce cveccs 96 99 
United Bakeries 

COMING sac cccccenssece seen 160 170 

eo, . PPPerrerTrrier 100 113 118 
Ward Baking Co. 

| re 100 re 

Seer 100 2000 cece 

Uk MD e6506unedoso0e 60000 101 103 
Ward Baking Corp. 

ig... i, MrT rTTerrr ee 100 92 *95 

De SE Fe kewnsaesre. B50 122 128 


BP QOUNEROE peccccccesce evees 43 44 
*Ex-dividend. 





PLEASANT TIME ANTICIPATED 

The midyear meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association will be held 
in the State Capitol Building, Harris- 
burg, Jan. 12-13, and it is expected that 
more than 200 bakers will attend. The 
Trunk Line Association has granted a 
special rate of a fare and a half from 
all points in Pennsylvania to Harris- 
burg, on the certificate plan. 

Through the courtesy of the Read 
Machinery Co., York. Pa., at the close 
of the first day’s session the bakers will 
be taken in special cars to the plant of 
the company at York, where dinner will 
be served, to be followed by an enter- 
tainment. O. R. Read, secretary of the 
company, is in charge of arran ents 
for this affair. - A 

The program for the opening day calls 
for an address of welcome by Frank B. 
Willits, secretary of agriculture. F. C. 
Stadelhofer, of The Fleischmann Co.,, 
will discuss “Bread Production Prob- 
lems.” He will be followed by Lloyd 
Baillie, of the J. Walter Thompson Co., 
who will talk on “Sales and Advertising 
as Related to the Baking Industry.” 

At the afternoon session the opening 
speaker will be S. F. Fannon, director 
department of public service of the 
Sherman Service, Inc., Boston, who will 
discuss “The Seventy-five Cent Dollar.” 

Peter G. Pirrie, of the editorial staff 
of Bakers Weekly, will discuss “The 
Care of Bakery Machinery.” The clos- 
ing speaker of the day will be George A. 
Stuart, of the bureau of markets, de- 
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partment of agriculture, whose sul ject 
will be “The Miller and the Baker,” ° 

The first speaker of the second day wij) 
be M. Hoke Gottschall, director of the 
bureau of statistics and information of 
the department of internal affairs. [js 
topic will be “The Pennsylvania Pak- 
eries.” 

Thomas E. King, former comptroller 
of the Livingston Baking Co., Ciicago. 
will speak on “The Effect of Leaks and 
Inefficiency on Bakery Profits,’ «after 
which there will follow an open forum 
under the topic, “Some of My Prol)- 
lems.” , 

Prior to adjournment, Governor Pin- 


chot and other representatives of the 
various state departments will be ‘ntro- 
duced. 

The principal speaker at the afternoon 
meeting will be Ellwood M. Ralenold, 


of New York, counsel for the American 
Bakers’ Association. O. C. Dorney, a 
well-known educator of Allentown, Pa, 
will be the closing speaker. His topic 
will be “The Price We Pay for ‘ are- 
lessness.” 

The convention headquarters wil! \e at 
the Penn Harris Hotel, immediately op- 
posite the State Capitol Bui! ing. 
Charles E. Gunzenhauser, preside! of 
the association, and C. C. Latus, re- 
tary, will establish headquarters (here 
the day prior to the meeting. 

C.C. La: 





OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS AND TEX \s 

The capacity of the baking de; irt- 
ment of the Ralls (Texas) Bakery ond 
Candy Kitchen, owned and operat:| })y 
C. W. Farmer, has been virtually do.’ ed 
this year, due to the great incre f 
population of that territory and im- 
proved business conditions. Re y 
Mr. Farmer installed a power sifte d 
lifter. 

The Texas Bread Co., Houston, T: x15, 
recently dedicated its new cake baling 
department by a dance at the a | 
get-together meeting of employs 
Three hundred attended. Henry S! 
president of the company, and 
Betty Shapiro, led the grand m 
Shop and business talks, music and 
freshments were other features o/ 
program. 

Many retailers of the Texas pan) 
dle, New Mexico and western Oklah 
visited the modern plant of the Ama: 
(Texas) Baking Co. during a recent « 
vention held there under direction of 
Amarillo Manufacturers’ and Wholes 
ers’ Association. The business was 
tablished 16 years ago by J. W. Hou 
president and manager. He reports | 
he has taken the franchise for al! 
northwestern Texas on the sale of Bu! 
Nut bread. 

C. H. Wortz, Sr., president |! 
Smith (Ark.) Biscuit Co., reports | 
the company is putting out a new 
of bread cookies of the standard «« 
coming under the classification of 
bread products. 

A complete baking plant has bee: 
stalled as a feature of the busine 
William Steinkamp, restaurant © 
114 West Seventh Street, Little 
Ark., for 20 years in business 
Products of the bakery are sold 
tail and to merchants, as well 
tables of the restaurant. 

Consistent and persistent adver! 
has convinced a large part of the | 
that “American Bakery Produc! 
Better,” and that accounts for t! 
portant growth in recent years « 
business of the American Baking 
Little Rock, Ark., according to Ch 
T. Meyer, owner and manager. \\ 
ping and molding machines have bee 
Stalled in the plant, which has a ye 
payroll of $50,000. Meyer’s School | 
Cookies are a new product. 

H. Whitlock, Pilot Point, Texas. 
sold his City Bakery, Van Alstyne, ||: 
as, to T. J. Roach, who has been 1 
ager of the business during the past ! 
years. : 

C. H. Wortz, Sr., president Fort 5m 
Biscuit Co., recently attended a pou! 
show in Kansas City and toured 0! 
cities of Missouri and Arkansas. | 
company gave a Thanksgiving dinne: 
its employees, numbering over 100. 

S. McCuiston has been added to 
company’s sales force, with headq\ 
ters at Shreveport, La. 

Sims Bros., owners and operators © 
a bakery and market at Waurika, 


\ 
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iy observed the eleventh anniver- 
—s the founding of the business. 
Their plant is one of the largest in 
southern Oklahoma. The editor of the 
Waurika News-Democrat says that “no 
business firm in Oklahoma has had more 
phenomenal success in the past 11 


years A 
* Ricel Miller, of Gentry, Ark., will es- 
tablish a bakery at Lincoln, Ark. 

J. W. Pistole, familiarly known as 
“Dad,” is in charge of the only bakery 
operated in the town of Ringling, Okla., 
and his upstanding product is “Dad’s 
Bread.” He also conducts a restaurant. 
The bakery formerly was conducted by 
Gus Ford, who is now operating an eat- 
ing place known as the Chili King. It 
was while Mr. Ford was in charge of the 
bakery that the town that bears the 
name of a circus magnate acquired a bit 
of publicity when a preacher refused to 
perform a marriage ceremony in the 
bakery. 

W. D. Walburn, who for three years 
has been manager of the Enid district 
for the Iten Biscuit Co., has resigned 
and purchased a grocery store at Enid. 

“Come on a fault finding mission if 
you like,” says Peter Klopolsky, owner 
and manager Bake Rite Bakery, Black- 
well, Okla., in extending an invitation 
to the public to visit the plant; “we wel- 
come suggestions to improve the plant 
or the service.” The plant now has three 
large ovens and other equipment that 
give it a capacity of 300 loaves of bread 
an hour. This is beyond the demand 
of the trade at this time, but Mr. Klopol- 
sky has great faith in the development 
of the rich oil territory that surrounds 
Biackwell, 

\ newspaper report from Alva, Okla., 
says that the two bakeries of that town 
have reduced the retail price of bread 
from 10¢ to 9c a loaf, three loaves sell- 
ing for 25e. 

George Edwards, of Fort Smith, has 
purchased from Jack Crockett the Para- 
mount Bakery, Ozark, Ark. 

O. D. Sims, until recently manager of 
the Bake Rite Bakery, El Reno, Okla., 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Kiwanis Club of that 
city. 

lire recently destroyed the Sanitary 
Bakery, Cromwell, the booming Okla- 
homa oil town 

Mrs. N. G. Henry has sued the Walker 
Bread Co., Fort Worth, for $10,000, al- 
leging that she received serious injuries 
recently when hit by a truck belonging 
to the bread company. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


December showed a considerably larg- 
er volume of business than a year ago. 
Most wholesale houses have been preach- 
ing small stocks and quick turnovers to 
the baker. This is good practice if not 
carried to extremes. The chief essential 
in retail baking is to have the goods that 
the customer wants when he wants them. 
If the policy of hand-to-mouth buying 
is followed to such extremes that a sup- 
ply of staple goods is depleted, sales are 
lost and customers inconvenienced. Pie 
bakers report greatly increased sales. 

Business in North Carolina is improv- 
ing. In September both wholesalers 
and retailers stocked up much better 
than in the past, and their reorders since 
then indicate a healthy trade. Collec- 
tions are better than for years, accord- 
ing to North Carolina wholesale bakers. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Holmes, president 
Holmes & Son, Inc. retail bakers, 
Washington, and widow of the late Lewis 
Holmes, founder of the bakery, who died 
about two years ago, is founding a room 
in the new addition of the Garfield Hos- 
pital now- under construction in memory 
of her late husband. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





AMERICAN BREAD CO. 


_ The American Bread Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., recently entertained members and 
friends of the Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion of that city at a dinner served in 
the packing and shipping rooms of the 
bakery, which were suitably decorated 
for the occasion. F. B. Evers, man- 
ager, welcomed the guests and explained 
the manufacturing of bakery products. 
E. C. Faircloth, Jr., of the Cherry-Kee 
Mills, Nashville, spoke on present day 
conditions, while a number of city of- 
ficials addressed the gathering. Those 
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from the health department spoke on 
the handling of food products, and 
praised the sanitary condition of the 
American Bread Co. 

The grocers were later shown through 
the plant and the workings of a modern 
bread bakery explained to them by uni- 
formed guides. On leaving, each guest 
was presented with a souvenir. 

The American Bread Co., which is one 
of the largest bakeries in that section of 
Tennessee, has recently completed im- 
provements to the plant materially im- 
proving its efficiency. 





DAY BAKING ESTABLISHED 
IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


MELBouRNE, Vicror1a.—Conditions in 
the trade brought about by the introduc- 
tion of day baking in Western Australia 
were discussed recently by the presi- 
dent of the Perth Bakers’ Union, who 
pointed out that day baking was firmly 
established in Perth, the capital city, and 
employers and employees were working 
in unison. 

He added that the advantages includ- 
ed the abolition of the long shift on 
double days, and the adoption of the 
eight-hour day. All work, he continued, 
was now performed on six days in the 
week. No employer was allowed to em- 
ploy more than one apprentice to each 

aker. 

At a meeting of the board of man- 
agement of the Victorian Operative 
Bakers’ Society it was stated that not 
only did the Victorian bakers strike for 
day work in 1916, but that in nearly 
every session a bill in favor of day 
work had been placed before Parliament. 
Members contended that day baking 
must be adopted in Victoria in the near 
future. 

Cuares J. MATTHEWS. 





BREAD PRICES CUT 

Burrato, N. Y.—Bread wars again 
have broken out in the Buffalo territory. 
On the east side of this city a Jewish 
baker with a large plant is selling an 
18-0z loaf over the counter for 6c. This 
has worked havoc with the small trade in 
that section of the city, where there is a 
foreign population of more than 200,000. 
It is said this baker has offered his plant 
for sale at a prohibitive price. 

In Syracuse one of the large producers 
is giving away coupons which may be 
exchanged for bread without cost, and a 
chain store is selling 22-0z loaves for 9c, 
this being 2c under the prevailing price. 

Bakers are buying sparingly, and re- 
fuse to accept any advice that future 
developments in flour prices will be sim- 
ilar to those of the past three months. 


NOTES 

Safe blowers recently stole $300 from 
the Housewives’ Bakery, 822 State Street, 
Erie, Pa. 

Homer B. Benedict has been appoint- 
ed trustee in the bankruptcy proceedings 
of George Erlwein, a Spencerport baker. 

Frederick Daley, Rochester baker, is a 
voluntary bankrupt. He estimated as- 
sets at $18,000 and liabilities at $17,000. 

Buffalo bakers are now being forced to 
comply with a newly enforced health 
ordinance requiring strict physical ex- 
amination of all persons employed in 
their plants. 

A new local of the bakers’ union has 
been organized in Jamestown by Henry 
Streifler, of Buffalo. Jamestown for- 
merly was entirely open shop. Officers 
of the new local are William Gass, presi- 
dent, and A. A. Hines secretary. There 
are 20 charter members. 

P. D. Fannesrock. 





MACARONI NOTES 

Plans are under way for erection of 
a large addition to the present plant of 
the G. d’Amico Macaroni Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. The company has manu- 
factured only bulk macaroni, but with 
the completion of the new addition will 
enter the package goods field. 

Cevasco, Cavagnaro & Ambrette, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will furnish the ma- 
chinery to be used in the new plant of 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Macaroni Co. 

A kneader and mixer has been installed 
by the Vitantonio Macaroni Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Viviano Grocery Co., St. Louis, 
have added to its macaroni factory a 


1$%-inch stationary die type press, a 
press for short goods, and a kneader 
and mixer. 

A press for long goods and a kneader 
and mixer have been added to the equip- 
ment of the Ponce, Alba & Romeriz fac- 
tory at El Paso, Texas. 

Nicolo Vizzini & Sons, Rochester, N. 
Y., have installed a 12%4-in press for 
long goods, and a kneader and mixer. 

At the annual meeting of salesmen 
for the Joliet (Ill.) Macaroni Co. a 
sales campaign was outlined for the com- 
ing year by B. B. Scotland, president 
and manager. 

C. F. Yaeger, secretary A. C. Krumm 
& Son Macaroni Co., Philadelphia, with 
Mrs. Yaeger, is spending the Christmas 
holidays in Europe, having sailed on the 
Mongolia, Dec. 10. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Bakers have been buying flour cau- 
tiously during the past month, but their 
stocks are small. While sugar is in small 
supply, bakers have been generally able 
to fill their requirements at 7.50c lb for 
fine granulated. 

Butter has been irregular, but closes 
firm at a net advance of 3c, with sup- 
plies of fine creamery well cleaned up. 
Dealers able to use the lower grades 
have had no difficulty in securing sup- 
plies at relatively cheap prices. Fine 
fresh eggs are scarce and higher, under 
a fairly active demand. 

Bread at retail is selling generally at 
6@8c for a 16-oz loaf, and bakers re- 
port a fairly active business. 

Samuet S. Danrers. 





OHIO BAKERS ACTIVE 

The North Eastern Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held a largely attended meeting 
at Cleveland, Saturday evening, Dec. 6. 
The principal speaker was Charles W. 
Meyers, director of trade relations for 
Armour & Co. Chicago, who made a 
very interesting and constructive ad- 
dress. Through the courtesy of J. C. 
McFarlin, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
a group of entertainers gave an enjoy- 
able program, and W. E. King, of Tole- 
do, enlivened the occasion with humorous 
stories. At the dinner which preceded 
the business meeting, covers were laid 
for 110, W. C. Keating, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Akron, Ohio, being toast- 
master. 

C. C. Larus. 





NEW JERSEY ITEMS 

The New Jersey Bakers’ Board of 
Trade has called a special mass meeting 
for the purpose of discussing present 
prices. 

The Liberty Cake Supply Co., Margate 
City, has erected another plant for the 
special purpose of manufacturing cake 
and pretzels. 

William Gertz & Sons are the success- 
ors to the Nees bakery, Morris Plains. 

The bakery of Greenbaum & Donohue, 
Nolan’s Point, has been damaged by fire. 

Bruno C. Scumupr. 





BAKERS ENTERTAIN GROCERS 

The bakers of Portsmouth, Ohio, re- 
cently entertained at dinner 150 retail 
grocers. After the dinner, problems that 
confront bakers and grocers were freely 
discussed and plans made to overcome 
them. Among the speakers were Adam 
Pfau, who acted as toastmaster; Fred D. 
Pfenning, secretary Ohio State Master 
Bakers’ Association; I. B. Thompson, 
president Portsmouth Retail Grocers’ 
Association; Adam _ Frick, manager 
Chamber of Commerce, and George A. 
Daut, of Canton, representative of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
Mr. Daut touched on standardization, 
saying that the bakers of Ohio as a whole 
are in favor of the standard weight loaf, 
and that legislation is already in process 
of -formation for standardized bread 
weights. 





QUALITY WILL WIN 

At the December meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, in 
the Fleischma..n Building, Northside, 
Pittsburgh, S. S. Watters, president 
Quality Bakers of America, made a 
brief address, in which he commented 
on the enterprise of The Northwestern 
Miller in presenting to its readers the 
facts relative to the bakery mergers of 
recent happening. He emphasized the 
fact that “quality products will win out 
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in the long run,” and urged bakers to 
adhere to that policy. 

N. E. Smith, of Smith’s Bakerv, 
Greenville, Pa., was elected an active 
member, and Philip H. Hansen, local 
representative of the Seaboard Flour 
Co., Boston, an associate member. 

Horace W. Crider, president, stated 
that at the opening of the legislature 
a bread bill would be presented which 
will have the support of the bureau of 
standards and weights. Copies of the 
bill will be sent to all members for their 
consideration and suggestions. 

Dr. W. H. Kirk, a local physician, at 
the close of the business session showed 
a number of motion pictures of his 
hunting trips in Canada. After ad- 
journment a sauer kraut and pork and 
wiener supper was served by Harry C. 
Elste, district manager for The Fleisch- 
mann Co., assisted by Messrs. Judd, Sie- 
bert and Adam Ziegler. 

C. C. Larus. 





NEW OKLAHOMA BAKERY 

Heatpton, Oxia.—The baking and 
distribution of good bread seem more 
substantial than oil prospects for H. P. 
Beall, he having purchased a Main 
Street building and remodeled it as a 
home for his bakery, and the installa- 
tion of new equipment makes the plant 
one of the best in southern Oklahoma. 

Mr. Beall is a soldier of fortune. He 
once was engaged in the grain business 
in Kansas City, and for a time was asso- 
ciated with the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Ine., there. He came to Oklahoma 
a few years ago, settling at Pawhuska, 
in the Osage country, with a view of 
acquiring a fortune in the grain business. 
Oil proved more alluring, and eventually 
he moved into the Healdton country and 
bought a farm near oil production. 
While awaiting oil development he en- 
gaged in the r.al estate business in 
Healdton as a partner of Mayor Langs- 
ton. His last step was into the baking 
business. 





BREAD DIRECT FROM WHEAT 

In France, bread has been made with- 
out flour in a machine that transforms 
the wheat directly into dough. This ma- 
chine has a large screw turning loosely in 
a case, on the inner side of which is a 
screw thread running in an opposite direc- 
tion. Between the main threads on the 
cylinder are smaller threads, and the 
depth of the groove becomes progressive- 
ly smaller from one end to the other, so 
that it will hold the entire wheat grain 
as it enters the machine, at the same 
time accommodating only the pulverized 
wheat at the exit. 

The wheat is prepared by a thorough 
washing, after which operation about a 
pint of tepid water to a pound of grain 
is added, the whole mixture being allowed 
to stand for some six hours. The grains 
of wheat having swollen to twice their 
size, the mixture is then treated with 
yeast and salt and is poured in the ma- 
chine. It falls between the threads of 
the moving screw, which simultaneously 
crush the envelope and body of the grain, 
making of them a homogeneous mixture 
that forms a smooth paste.—The Media- 
tor. 





POTOMAC STATES ASSOCIATION 

The midwinter meeting of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association, to be held 
at Baltimore on Feb. 3-4, is expected to 
be one of the most largely attended and 
most interesting ever held. Extensive 
reservations are being made at the Hotel 
Rennert. 

Mrs. A. J. Will, who heads a commit- 
tee of Baltimore ladies, has arranged for 
the entertainment of ladies who will ac- 
company their husbands, fathers and 
brothers, and time has been allotted to 
permit them to do a moderate amount 
of shopping while in town. 

President Glenn O. Garber, Secretary 
Woolridge and Past President L. A. 
Schillinger, of the general committee on 
arrangements, have worked out a_busi- 
ness program that will cause each baker 
present to return home with knowledge 
and ideas that will repay him many 
times over for the time and cost of the 
round trip. 

J. H. Woorrince. 

The Norwegian potato harvest amounts 
to 554,000 tons, which is about 160,000 
tons under a normal yield. 
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CHANGED CONDITIONS AFFECT 
MILLING IN SOFT WHEAT AREA 





An Address by Edwin M. Colton, President Ohio Millers’ State Association 


There have been a number of funda- 
mental changes in soft wheat milling in 
the central states during the past two 
decades. It is my purpose to show by 
some interesting, if not altogether en- 
couraging, statistics, the nature and ex- 
tent of some of these changes, and in 
some instances to compare them with the 
changed conditions in another soft wheat 
milling district, viz., Virginia, North and 
South Carolina and Georgia. Whether 
these changes have adversely or favor- 
ably affected the millers of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois and Michigan I leave to 
your own conclusions. 

In the first place, there has been a 
pronounced change in the varieties and 
proportions of wheats sown in the cen- 
tral states, particularly in Ohio and In- 
diana. In the early years of 1900 and 
before, the per cent of semihard or hard 
red winter wheats harvested in these 
states was insignificant, compared with 
the percentage sown today. While fig- 
ures are not available for the earlier 
years, those of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Wooster and the agri- 
cultural department at Purdue Univer- 
sity show that since 1919 the percentage 
of so-called semihard wheats has _in- 
creased from 54 per cent of the entire 
crop in the earlier year, to 59.33 per cent 
in 1923, with a very decided decline in 
the white wheats and the softer varieties. 

The pressure exerted by the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station and by Purdue Uni- 
versity to increase the percentage of 
these strong wheats has found the mill- 
ers divided in their support of this pro- 
gram. Millers whose business has de- 
veloped a large cracker trade do not 
approve this policy. Those whose busi- 
ness is largely for home baking believe 
that the stronger varieties improve the 
value of their product. 

In the decade 1900 to 1910 home bak- 
ing was still a real industry. During 
that period Ohio wheat flours served the 
housewife, not only in the central states 
but in the markets of New England and 
the Southeast. Hard winter and spring 
wheat flours were largely bakers’ flours, 
with Kansas flours selling at a discount 
under soft winters from Ohio and the 
other central states. 

In addition, soft wheat flours com- 
manded a ready sale in the United King- 
dom and continental markets. Many 
soft wheat mills developed a large busi- 
ness in their export trade to the United 
Kingdom, Scandinavian, Dutch and West 
Indian markets. 

Today this condition is largely 
changed, Since the war the New Eng- 
land markets have increased their con- 
sumption of hard and spring wheat 
flours at the expense of the soft wheat 
varieties. 

The export markets have changed ma- 
terially. The Scandinavian and Dutch 
markets have been almost, if not entire- 
ly, lost for the soft wheat miller. Of the 
old export markets still remaining, the 
Irish and Scotch are the only ones show- 
ing anything like their former demand 
for soft wheat flours. 

The Southeast still remains the large 
soft wheat market of the country, but 
the central states mills have not main- 
tained their ground there, because of the 
growing competition from _ increased 
southern capacity. 

The reasons for these changes in both 
the export and domestic markets are 
twofold. The first is obvious. A glance 
at the increase in the value of the prod- 
ucts of commercial bakeries gives one 
answer. 

In 1904 the capital investment in com- 
mercial bakeries in the United States 
was $18,226,000; in 1921 it was $20,173,- 
000, an increase of only 10 per cent, but 
the value of the products of the baking 
industry rose from $269,583,000 in 1904 
to $1,089,972,000 in 1921, or over 400 
per cent. 

It may be objected that these figures 
do not exactly present the case because 
of the increased unit value of the prod- 
uct, and the fact that in this increase 
is included the products made from soft 


wheat flour. Nevertheless, considering 
these facts, and the increase in popula- 
tion during the period, it is reasonably 
safe to say that hard and spring wheat 
flours have displaced soft wheat flours 
in the change from home to commercial 
baking to an amount that will approxi- 
mate an average of $10,000,000 per year 
for each year since 1904, 

The second reason for the increased 
consumption of hard wheat flour is the 
aggressiveness of the hard wheat millers 
in their sales and advertising policies. 
Little need be said on this subject ex- 
cept that the same opportunity has been 
open to the soft wheat miller. 

It is unquestioned, I believe, that the 
large soft wheat market for the family 
trade remains in the Southeast. Since 
this is true,-let us look into the figures 
for the production and capacity of soft 
wheat mills in the central states and 
compare them with those of the mills of 
Virginia, North and South Carolina and 
Georgia. Tennessee has not been includ- 
ed, because of the large volume of flour 
from the central states which is blended 
in several cities of that state. 

There is an impression that the de- 
crease in the capacity in the central 
states has been entirely in the small 
mills. The figures do not prove this to 
be true. 

In 1909 there were 755 mills producing 
over 5,000 bbls flour annually in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. In 1921 
there were 402, or a decrease of 47 per 
cent. More than half of the mills pro- 
ducing over 5,000 bbls flour annually had 
discontinued operations in the 12-year 
period 1909-21. 

In the mills of the class producing 
more than 5,000 but less than 20,000 
bbls annually, there were in operation, 
in 1909, 499, while in 1921 there were 
but 227, a decrease of 55 per cent. 

Of the mills producing more than 20,- 
000 but less than 100,000 bbls annually 
there were 129 in 1909, which number 
had decreased to 86 in 1921, or 33 per 
cent, 

The mills producing over 100,000 bbls 
annually numbered, in 1909, 37; in 1921 
there were 30 such plants, or a decrease 
of 19 per cent. 

These figures, while interesting, do not 
prove conclusively that soft wheat mill- 
ing in the central states has actually 
declined, without first examining the 
production records during the same pe- 
riod, because they do not reflect any 
possible increase in the capacity of in- 
dividual plants. 

The following record of actual barrel 
production has been taken from the cen- 
sus report for the milling industry as 
reported by the Miller’s Almanack: 

In 1909 the mills of the four central 
states named produced 20,664,000 bbls, 
while in 1921 they produced 14,433,000, 
or 30 per cent less than during the 
earlier year. 

The year 1921 had the lowest produc- 
tion of any of the three years before or 
since that period. In the face of this 
favorable comparison between a normal 
year of 1909 and a subnormal year of 
1921, in which the soft wheat mills 
showed a decline of 30 per cent, the 
production for the entire industry showed 
105,094,000 bbls in 1909 and 110,326,000 
in 1921, or an increase of 6 per cent. 

These figures do not take into account 
the fact that the central states mills 
have increased their production of hard 
wheat flours. In 1909 a very small per 
cent of the output of these mills was 
hard wheat flour. 

In 1921 it is reasonable to believe that 
not less than 10 per cent of the flour 
produced in these same mills was hard 
winter or spring wheat flour. This 
makes the figures for soft wheat produc- 
tion even more discouraging. 

Let us now examine the figures for the 
production of flour in Virginia, North 
and South Carolina and Georgia, taking 
the figures for the mills collectively which 
produced more than 5,000 bbls annually. 
The mills are not classified as were the 


central states mills, because each class 
shows almost identical results. 

In 1909 there were 112 mills in the 
four southern states named, In 1921 
the number had increased to 136, or 18 
per cent, while central states mills of 
all classes had decreased 40 per cent. 

The actual production record for the 
southern mills in 1909 shows an output 
of 3,214,000 bbls, which had increased in 
1921 to 3,704,000, or 17 per cent, against 
a decline in the central states mills of 
30 per cent. 

The value of the products of the south- 
ern mills in the period considered in- 
creased from $17,692,000 to $30,323,000, 
or 42 per cent. In the same period the 
value of the products of the central 
states mills declined from $108,653,000 
to $108,367,000, even in the face of the 
greatly increased unit value of the prod- 
ucts. 

The causes for this decline in milling 
in the central states are more apparent 
than the remedies. A few of the former 
are enumerated below: 

In 1909, mills in the central states used 
very largely wheat produced within the 
territory, the products of which were dis- 
posed of in various markets. Today we 
are in direct competition in the purchase 
of grain with the western miller, as large 
volumes of western grain are shipped 
into the central states from the West. 
It is a conservative estimate that today 
50 per cent of the grain milled in the 
central states originates west of the east- 
ern termini of the western lines. 

In addition we are now meeting the 

very keen competition in the buying of 
wheat by southern mills. This competi- 
tion will increase as the capacity and 
production of the latter increase. It is 
also safe to say that the competition of 
grain exporting firms has greatly in- 
creased since 1909. The problem, then, is 
almost as much one of buying as of sell- 
ing. 
The transportation problem has also an 
increased significance. It is true that the 
any-quantity rate in the Southeast has 
been a fixture for many years. But at 
the time when the production -of flour 
in the Southeast was negligible the any- 
quantity rate was of minor importance. 
As production increases in the territory 
in which these rates are effective, com- 
petition set up by these rates becomes 
more burdensome. In addition, the spread 
south of the Virginia cities and Ohio 
River crossings, between grain and grain 
products, amounts to as much as 5c per 
ewt. 

The plea of a poverty stricken South 
is now a myth, and the southern carriers 
offering competitive service through their 
traveling freight agents are like the 
Greeks bearing gifts. Their fairness is 
a snare and a delusion, and should be 
branded as exactly what it is, gross and 
unjustified discrimination. 

In addition, the decline in soft wheat 
milling in the central states can be partly 
laid at the door of the miller himself. 
The miller has not had confidence in his 
own product; he has lacked the aggres- 
siveness and punch of mills of other sec- 
tions of the country, and he has not been 
so particular regarding his quality as he 
might have been. 

Too many comparatively small units 
have constituted the industry of the cen- 
tral states, which has made it extremely 
difficult to develop strong co-operative 
effort in intensive advertising and soft 
wheat education. 

What are the remedies for some of 
these conditions? 

First, I should say, theré is a necessity 
for a campaign of self-education, or else 
self-elimination. If you cannot believe 
in soft wheat flour, if you do not have 
faith that soft wheat flour is an honest, 
useful product, then get out of the busi- 
ness. 

Second. It is absolutely necessary 
that ‘shipping mills particularly, and 
local mills as well, shall exert every ef- 
fort to eliminate the unfair, discrimina- 
tory and unreasonable rate structure and 
carload minima in the Southeast. 

Third. It is essential that increased 
storage shall be made available to insure 
adequate supplies of the wheat which is 
grown in the mills’ immediate vicinity, 
which is by far the cheapest wheat avail- 
able. This will effectively eliminate the 
very sharp edge from southeastern buy- 
ing competition. 

Fourth. We must remember that qual- 
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ity is the keynote of good will; that flour 
made from soft winter wheat must equal 
or surpass in the excellence of its milling 
the flour from other sections of the coun. 
try. 

Fifth. We must extend the markets 
for soft wheat flour beyond those ayail- 
able today, by demonstrating, not only 
to the family trade, but to the baking in- 
dustry, the value and necessity for blend- 
ing the stronger soft wheat flours with 
their hard winters and springs. 

Sixth. We must realize the absolute 
necessity for co-operative effort in sup- 
porting the Millers’ National Federation, 
the state and regional associations, traffic 
leagues and other organizations which 
promote and develop sound principles 
that are for the good of all, and which 
combat unfair legislative, commercial! and 
industrial disabilities. 





Canada—Milling in October 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in October, 1924, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Tota! 
WER ccccccccs 5,505,085 4,053,262 9,558,517 
Gate ccccccceces 665,831 631,596 1,097.42 
) OPT eee 56,453 27,515 83, 9% 
Buckwheat ..... Saeee 0—ts eee 34,846 
MEO cvccedececce 2,571 1,246 3,817 
COFR cccecccccre 63,442 7,025 70,467 
Mixed grain .... 992,025 7,742 1,009,7/ 


Preliminary statement of the products ; 
sulting from the above grindings in Octo 
ber, 1924: 

Wheat flour, 

bbls— East West Tota! 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 184,355 336,070 520.4 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 251,925 311,434 563.2 


Ont. wint. straight. 94,474  ..... 4 
All others ......... 666,107 200,510 8466 

Totals, flour..... 1,196,861 848,014 2,044 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 2,876 6,945 9,821 
BOR cccvcveccecceese 17,737 12,332 30,069 
Shorts and middlings. 25,091 18,670 43,741 
All other offal ....... 3,518 2,829 6,3 
Other cereals, 

Ibs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ccsccoes 1,318,961 1,249,206 2,568,167 


Rolled oats .....5,270,984 8,105,737 13,376,721 


Barley, pot and 


DOGS ccccsiess 465,674 109,907 575,581 
Me MeO! 2. cccce 106,941 51,058 157,999 
Corn flour and 

THOGL scccvcese 693,420 32,928 726,348 
Buckwheat flour. 559,144  ...... 559,144 


Total products in months of June, July 
August and September, 1924 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

bbls— June July Aug. Sept 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 350 370 328 37 
Manitoba 2 patent... 410 409 359 











Ont. wint. straight... 30 13 32 69 
All other@ ...cccece 539 485 634 840 
Totals, flour .....1,329 1,277 1,353 1 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour..... g 8 7 
BRAM ccccccccccccee 23 20 21 
Shorts and middl’gs. 27 27 30 
All other offal...... 4 6 6 Li 
Other cereals, lbs— 
oO errr $3,407 3,556 1,217 2,357 
Rolled oats ...... 10,045 13,102 13,581 12,500 
Barley, pot and 
BOATS oc secccescese 66 135 127 403 
Rye meal ......0s- 184 115 46 152 
Corn flour and meal. 287 843 698 722 
Buckwheat flour.... 86 69 32 232 
Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Nov. 1, 1923, to Oct. 31, 1924, in bbls: 
November 
December 
January .. 
February . 
BEOPER 2c cces 
BOG cccccccse 
SD a4.6.000-504005 Cee eeN ES EOO HE FN Ses 
PO Per ee eT CT ERE aL 
 . MCLEE CUETTR ET ee 
PIE. 6 0.66.46 85.5 80s 60 689 E see 0800-98 
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Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in November, 
1924 and 1923, in barrels: 





To— 1924 1923 
Weited Btates ..cccccccsce 3,214 18,979 
United Kingdom ......... 320,511 544,655 
Other countries .........-. 581,611 793,67 

TON cccccvccvcscesese 905,336 1,357,31! 


Wheat exports in November, 1924 and 1925 
in bushels: 


To— 1924 1923 
United States ........ 492,815 9,010,143 
United Kingdom ..... 20,675,305 43,815,391 
Other countries ...... 5,814,141 11,371,429 

SNE caver ies eunesy 26,982,261 64,196,963 


Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1 
to Nov. 30, 1924 and 1923, in barrels: 
To— 1924 1923 





United States ........ 14,350 74,820 
United Kingdom ..... 1,114,004 1,305,490 
Other countries ...... 2,515,106 2,245,548 

DOG oc cccvcceveccss 3,643,460 3,625,858 


Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1 
to Nov. 30, 1924 and 1923, in bushels: 





To— 1924 1923 
United States ........ 976,989 13,324,960 
United Kingdom ..... 44,813,356 74,990,309 
Other countries ...... 13,932,018 21,670,773 

DOtOls veccsccccveses 59,722,363 109,986,042 
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UNEARNED INCREMENT 

Canadian millers are completely puz- 
zled by the extraordinary performances 
of the wheat and flour markets. One 
might suppose that, being near the source 
of supply in one of the world’s greatest 
wheat raising countries, they would be 
the first to sense a great price movement 
of this kind. Such was not the case this 
year. This is a buyer’s market, and the 
influences that led to the advance were 
far beyond the direct observation of Ca- 
nadian millers. As a consequence they 
have been following the market and not 
leading it, though this is not to say that 
they failed to get any of the profits that 
such a rapid upward movement must 
bring to traders at primary points. 

The idea has been widespread in Can- 
ada that, with the close of navigation on 
the upper lakes, the wheat market would 
settle down to somewhat lower levels. In 
this many millers shared. So far their 
opinions have been wrong, and this coun- 
try is entering upon the new year with an 
immense unearned increment in the value 
of the unsold portions of its 1924 grain 
crops. Nothing could be more welcome 
than this windfall, and while it may not 
have been earned it is richly deserved by 
the greatly harassed farmers of western 
Canada, to whom most of the benefit is 
accruing. 


TORONTO 

Holiday conditions prevail in the mar- 
ket for flour. Travelers are inactive and 
buyers indifferent. Prices are rising 
steadily, and have reached a point where 
it is unsafe for either buyers or sellers 
to be long. On Dec. 19 springs reached 
$10 bbl in Ontario, and corresponding 
levels elsewhere in Canada. This amount- 
ed toa rise of 50c bbl over previous Sat- 
urday. Quotations, Dec. 20: top patent 
springs, in mixed car lots, $10 bbl, in 
jute 98’s, seconds $9.50, first clears $9.30, 
delivered, Ontario points, 30-day terms, 
with discount of 10c bbl for spot cash. 





With the opening of the new grain elevator of 
Spillers Milling & Associated Industries, Ltd., at 
Vancouver, B. C., the capacity of the terminals of that 
port will be increased by 2,000,000 bus. 
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Bakers buying in large quantities get a 
discount of 20c bbl on these prices, sub- 
ject to cartage charges if incurred. 

A scattered trade is being done in On- 
tario soft winter wheat flour. Millers 
say there is still plenty of wheat in hands 
of farmers, but bad country roads make 
deliveries light. Good quality 90 per 
cent patent flour is selling at $6.80@7 
bbl, in secondhand jute bags, on track, 
Montreal basis. 

In a general way exporting trade in 
springs is quiet, though cables indicate 
that plenty of business is waiting to be 
done at a price. The big feature of the 
week was a sale by one Canadian com- 
pany of 120,000 bbls spring wheat flour 
to the government of Russia. This flour 
is to be at seaboard by the beginning of 
January. During the week, prices for 
springs advanced steadily until Saturday, 
when the quotation at seaboard was 60c 
bbl over close of previous week. On this 
basis mills were offering to London and 
corresponding United Kingdom ports at 
52s 9d per 280 lbs, in jute 140’s, cif. 
terms, seaboard loading in December or 
January. 

Ontario winters were out of line and 
hardly quotable. On Saturday’s domes- 
tic price the quotation to Glasgow would 
be 45s 6d@46s per 280 lbs, jute, usual 
terms. 

WHEAT 

Western spring wheat is in ample sup- 
ply at lower lake ports. Not many coun- 
try mills are this year carrying their own 
stocks. They prefer to buy from dealers 
as their flour trade requires. Prices at 
Georgian Bay and lake ports followed 
the daily advances in Winnipeg closely. 
Quotations, Dec. 20: No. 1 northern west- 
ern spring wheat, on track, Bay ports, 
$1.933%, bu; No. 2 northern, $1.883¢; No. 
3, $1.843g; other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat is higher, in sym- 
pathy with springs, and some fancy 
prices are being paid by needy buyers. 


Deliveries are slow, and it is dangerous 
to be caught short even temporarily. 
Car lots are quoted at $1.50 bu and up- 
ward, on track at country points, while 
mills are offering farmers $1.40@1.45 for 
wagonloads at their doors. 


CEREALS 

These products share in the general 
upward movement of prices. Rolled oats 
and oatmeal are in moderate demand for 
domestic use, but for export present 
prices are much beyond what buyers will 
pay. On Dec. 19 there was a general 
advance of 30c bbl in prices. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 20: rolled oats, in 90-lb jute 
bags $7.80 bbl, in mixed car lots to the 
trade, or $7.40 to wholesale dealers; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. The lowest price Canadian 
millers could accept for export would be 
52s 6d per 280 lbs for oatmeal, in jute 
140’s, c.i.f., Glasgow, or 53s 6d for rolled 
oats, and in cotton ls more. These quo- 
tations are purely nominal, as no business 
is being done. 

Oat hulls are quoted, nominally (Dec. 
20), at $17 ton, Montreal, and $18, Bos- 
ton, in bags, car lots, delivered. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains are in good demand and, 
with the exception of corn, prices are 
higher. Quotations, Dec. 20: No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western oats 70%c bu, track, Bay 
ports; No. 2 yellow corn $1.35, same 
basis; No. 3 Ontario oats 51@55c, coun- 
try points, according to freights; malt- 
ing barley, 90@95c; rye, $1.25@1.30. 
Government standard screenings are in 
good demand at $28 ton, track, Bay 
ports. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Bookings of flour space by Canadian 
mills are limited. Quotations, Dec. 20: 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, 21c; 
Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, 22c; Hull, 
Leith, Newcastle, 23c; Aberdeen, 3lc; 
Dundee, 30c, December-January-Febru- 





NEW ELEVATOR AT VANCOUVER, B. C. 


most modern type. The 
The con- 


struction of this large plant was carried out in record 
time, and its equipment for handling grain is of the 
plant, which opened for busi- 
ness Dec. 2, will be operated, at least for the present, 


as a public terminal. 
right, the new No. 1 elevator of the harbor commis- 
sioners and its annex or storage house, and the ele- 
vator of Spillers, Ltd. 
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ary shipment; Antwerp, Hamburg, Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, 20c, December- 
January shipment, and 22c February; 
Bremen, 20c December and 22c January- 
February; Danzig, 27c December, 29c 
January-February; Copenhagen, 26c De- 
cember-January-February; Helsingfors, 
30c; Stockholm, 29c; Pirzeus, Saloniki, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, 324c; Malta 
and Trieste, 35c. 


NOTES 


H. E. Reynolds, service agent Noury 
& Van der Lande, Buffalo, N. Y., Ameri- 
can representatives of the Novadel 
Process, visited Toronto Dec. 16. 

Thomas Morton, export manager West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, has been elected president of the 
Canadian Progress Club for the ensuing 
year. 

The Straits Settlements is now one of 
the regular markets for Canadian spring 
wheat flour, although Australia, being 
nearer, does the bulk of this trade. Most 
of the Canadian flour sold is shipped 
from Hongkong. 

Bakers in all parts of this country 
have had a good Christmas trade. Every 
year sees an increasing number of people 
turning to the baker for bread, cakes 
and pastry. Home baking threatens soon 
to become a lost art. 

The Stuart Biscuit Co., Montreal, has 
been incorporated under Quebec laws, 
with a capital of $149,000, by Joseph H. 
Lefebvre, A.. Allard, A. Pichet and J. 
Lavoie, to manufacture biscuits, jellies, 
candies, chocolates, cakes and preserves. 

Canadian bakers are this year operat- 
ing on a more uniform price for flour 
than has ever been the case before. Mill- 
ers have been forced by changing cir- 
cumstances in the flour trade to eliminate 
the old free and easy methods of selling 
flour to bakers. The long term contract 
has been abandoned, and so also has the 
guaranteed price. Where larger quanti- 
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ties of flour are involved the baker can 
still buy at less than list prices, but the 
amount of such discount is limited to 
20¢ bbl. 

The proposed consolidation of United 
States baking companies is exciting much 
interest in Canada. Should this be con- 
summated there is a possibility of its 
extending across the border. Nothing 
definite in the way of such plans for 
Canada has been disclosed, but certain 
possibilities are being considered by peo- 
ple in the trade here. 

Although navigation of Lake Superior 
was Officially closed, grain boats contin- 
ued to operate last week and several 
boats left the western ports for eastern 
terminals with cargoes that would remain 
in their holds all winter on storage terms. 
The weather was rough and bitterly cold, 
and vessels became heavily coated with 
ice. Sailing Lake Superior in December 
is a man’s job. 

H. E. Gignac, past president Bread 
and Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada, 
was much impressed during a trip last 
summer through the province of Quebec 
by the opportunity he found for exten- 
sion of the association’s work among the 
French bakers of that part of Canada. 
He believes they can be interested, de- 
spite the barrier of language. The great 
need of the French bakers is some stand- 
ard system of pricing their products that 
will do away with many undesirable 
practices that now exist in Quebec. 


WINNIPEG 

Flour prices in western Canada ad- 
vanced on Dec. 18 10c bbl, and a further 
20e was announced the day following. 
This applies to all grades of flour, and is 
due, of course, to the higher values of 
wheat. As is always the case when prices 
are upon the upward trend, sales are 
small. Those who are making any pur- 
chases at present are taking only suffi- 
cient for their immediate needs. Domes- 
tic trade throughout the western prov- 
inces is reported as dull. There is a 
slightly improved inquiry for Canadian 
flour from European markets, but there 
is little likelihood of much new business 
being accomplished until prices are on a 
firmer level. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted Dec. 20 at $9.30 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $8.70, and first clears at $7.10, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
l5c over this basis. Alberta points 10 
@30c over, and British Columbia and 
Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. Bak- 
ers purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 

Oatmeal millers say business is slow. 
There is no change in demand, which is 
fair for export and quiet as regards do- 
mestic account. Quotations, Dec. 20: 
rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3.25, and oat- 
meal in 98-lb bags 25 per cent over rolled 
oats, delivered to the trade. 

Wheat is active, and the tone through- 
out strong. Millers and exporters bought 
largely of December wheat, and prices 
have made several sharp advances. A 
heavy demand from oversea for the low 
grades of Manitobas, of which there is 
an abundance this season, has further 
strengthened May wheat. In the cash 
market, offerings are somewhat restrict- 
ed, and grain offered in good demand. 
It is said that wheat at the Head of the 
Lakes is in demand for shipment by rail. 
Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, Fort 
William: 





Dec. 15 
Dec. 16 
Dee. 17 
Dee, 18 
Dec. 19 
Dec. 20 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Dec. 18 averaged 
382 cars per day, compared with 671 for 
the preceding seven days, and 1,469 for 
the corresponding period in 1924. 

The coarse grain market is quiet. There 
is very little demand for any of these 
grains, and offerings have consisted of 
odd cars. Quotations, Dec. 20, in store, 
Fort William: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 64%,c bu; barley, 89%c;_ rye, 
$1.38%; flaxseed, $2.57%. 


NOTES 


Sachi Toda, of the firm of Suzuki & 
Co., exporters, New York, was a recent 
visitor in Winnipeg. 
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A Calgary (Alta.) dispatch states that 
R. D. Purdy, of the Bank of Montreal, 
Edmonton, has been 9 manager 
of the Alberta wheat pool. 

Western Canada is in the grip of in- 
tensely cold weather. Direct conse- 
quences are the falling off in deliveries 
of wheat and an extremely heavy demand 
for all classes of feedingstuffs. 

A dispatch from Regina, Sask., states 
that the Hon. J. A. Maharg has been 
re-elected president of the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Co., J. B. Mussel- 
man vice president, W. G. Mills secre- 
tary, and S. G. Lothian treasurer. 

Samuel P. Clark, pioneer grain man of 
Winnipeg, died here Dec. 15, at the age 
of 66. He was a partner in the grain 
firm of Clark & Martin, and previously 
had helped to establish the Northern 
Elevator Co. Mr. Clark was a very well- 
known figure in trade circles. 

Prices for seed wheat to growers who 
are its patrons have been set by the 
Provincial seed cleaning plant at Ed- 
monton, Alta., as follows: Marquis and 
Ruby seed wheat, first generation, $1.25 
above current Edmonton street price for 
No. 1 northern at time of sale; second 
generation, 80c above; third, 60c; fourth, 
50c; extra No. 1, 30c. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Good export business in spring wheat 
flour is reported, and although there is 
not a great deal of selling for local ac- 
count, millers have ample work filling 
existing orders. Two further 10c in- 
creases in prices last week brought the 
price advance for December to. 40c, and 
since Nov. 1 to $1.10. 

A good deal of selling is reported to 
the United Kingdom, for shipments 
spread over the first three months of 
1925, with fairly heavy bookings for Jan- 
uary shipment. Closing prices, Dec. 20: 
first patents $9.60 bbl, seconds $9.10, bak- 
ers $8.90, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

The winter wheat flour market is 
strong, and increases in prices are ex- 
pected before long, if present tendencies 
continue, despite the fact that the de- 
mand for the moment is not very strong 
and the supply seems quite equal to mar- 
ket requirements. Closing prices, Dec. 
20, were: $6.90@7 bbl, secondhand jute, 
ex-track, in car lots, or $7.30@7.40 in 
broken lots, ex-store. 

White corn flour advanced 20c during 
the week in sympathy with steadily ad- 
vancing corn prices. Closing prices, Dec. 
20, $7.70@7.80 bbl, jute, delivered. 

Rolled oats also advanced 10c, and the 
market was very steady, with a fairly 
brisk business passing. Closing prices, 
Dec. 20, $3.85@3.95 per 90-lb bag, de- 
livered. 

NOTES 


Dent Harrison, Montreal master baker, 
has been nominated for the vice presi- 
dency of the Lion’s Club, Montreal. 


An extensive business in Canadian 
spring wheat flour with Russia is report- 
ed. Among sales made was one of 250,- 
000 bbls, 126,000 being for Russia, and 
another of two complete cargoes of Ca- 
nadian flour, placed with a Canadian mill 
on the New York market. This, added 
to a quite good demand from the United 
Kingdom, makes a prosperous outlook 
for the export flour business. 

A. E. Perxs. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
Nov. 30, 1924 and 1923, in bushels: 





RECEIPTS 
1924 1923 
WEMOOR 0008405660002 91,932,802 169,885,996 
GOES wcccce «++ 14,440,454 18,248,572 
Barley .... 18,286,162 8,208,669 
Flaxseed .. 3,269,501 2,546,142 
ME bbs 0s 0s60nseesen 3,929,011 3,710,196 
SE cescepeoecesens 4,623 19,479 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1 1923 
_  Sererrrrree 82,634,280 154,874,335 
eee 12,719,318 14,930,163 
} | Aer ere eevee 14,895,144 9,747,513 
4. ETE 2,262,733 2,055,634 
Tl siemdenkessedens 4,191,983 5,066,038 
By rail— 
Wee vce ccsscesses 484,990 1,173,032 
CY aba'te+esnav ads 181,378 553,066 
BRMIOF co ccccccessces 7,072 148,560 
ig, Pree 5,896 32,345 
SE ee eed Wide se Sus 4,714 20,160 
GOGD wecesccccecsesce 4,623 17,907 
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A REMARKABLE SITUATION 

Whatever is to happen to the price of 
wheat, whether it is to continue its. soar- 
ing flight to the $2 mark, or slump back 
and collapse, there is no denying the fact 
that a remarkable and outstanding situ- 
ation in wheat has developed, and last 
week furnished plenty of corroborative 
evidence of it. That wheat should regis- 
ter the advance it did in the week before 
Christmas, when usually there is not 
much doing either in trading, in milling 
or in flour sales, is quite extraordinary. 
It may be significant. 

As a matter of fact, there has been 
more buying of flour than usual at this 
time of the year, and there are not want- 
ing signs that buyers are in need of 
replenishing their stocks, and are feeling 
really concerned, if not anxious and wor- 
ried, on this subject. In instances, when 
sales are made, even at the top of the 
market, after some dickering which has 
proven costly to the buyers, shipments 
are wanted immediately. There was a 
case last week of a baker who wanted 
one car shipped the very day he bought, 
and another car the following day. It 
has been no time to dicker and make 
counter offers, and doing so has cost some 
buyers as much as 50c bbl in no time 
at all. 

Bullish sentiment is having its way, 
and there is a formidable array of re- 
ports and information being given out to 
support and justify it. Although it is 
dangerous to prophesy, yet prophets are 
not wanting among millers who predict 
$2 wheat, and when one considers the 
distance wheat prices have already trav- 
eled that destination does not seem so 
far away. But buyers have consistently 
fought every inch of the advance, and 
one reason has been that they missed get- 
ting aboard earlier in the journey. They 
have wanted the train of events to wait 
for them, or to return and pick them up. 

So here is another phase of this re- 
markable situation. The buying trades, 
and the actual and necessary consump- 
tive requirements of the country, if not 
of the world, have not been taken care 
of. At the end of the year the situation 
is singularly unspoiled, compared with 
other years, just as it was at the begin- 
ning of the crop. If all the buyers who 
have been waiting for lower prices, or 
who have signified an intention to come 
into the market in January, put in an 
appearance that month, it might mean 
nothing short of an avalanche of buying, 
and one cannot but wonder what would 
happen to prices in such an event, and in 
response to such a stimulus, considering 
what the market has already done and 
is doing without it. 

Then there is another aspect of the 
case worthy of serious thought by soft 
wheat millers. So far as soft wheat is 
concerned, a situation has come to pass 
which is so tight and unyielding as to 
suggest that possibly there is not much 
of it left in the country, possibly not 
enough for normal requirements to an- 
other harvest, and the crop year is only 
half gone. Toledo bids Dec. 19 reached 
the peak of the crop at $1.76, Toledo 
rate points, for No. 2 red, and millers 
did not expect to get much, if any, at 
that figure, and stood ready to pay as 
high as $1.81 if necessary, and if any 
available wheat was discovered. 

One miller recites with some glee that 
he located a lot of 10,000 bus which he 
succeeded in buying, after some negotia- 
tion, and he immediately sold it into 
flour at a high conversion charge. There 
was no trouble in selling the flour; it 
went like hot cakes, with a call for more. 
It shows that there are holes, and plenty 
of them, to be filled; that they are nearly 
empty, and must be filled shortly. So 
that’s that. 

When a sale is made to the big buyers 





they sometimes want double or tre!)\- the 


amount offered at the same price, but 
they are not getting it. Offers are con- 
stantly being turned down; some ills 
are turning down more flour than they 
sell, and the buyers return later, on'y to 


pay higher prices. It is a safe bet that 
they are not doing this except from ne- 
cessity. 

It is lamentable the way foreign | jiy- 
ers have missed it. They have been ‘|, il- 


ing in the rear, always with offers } «ow 
the market,—as have domestic buy «rs, 
for that matter,—and have lost out on 


some splendid profits as a result. \t 
present they are away in the rear, \ th 
some offers as much as 6s out of | 
so no export sales are being made at 
moment. 

Now all this has been written with 
idea in mind,—to give strength to 
contention frequently made in thi: 
umn, on this crop, that this is no | 
to cut flour prices, and particular 
soft wheat flour. It would seem 
any soft wheat miller who cannot 
firm on his flour prices, under these 
ditions, needs a guardian and is 
candidate or prospect for an asylum 
some kind. If he happens to have so 
unhedged wheat, why should he giv: 
away when he cannot replace it at ev 
current levels? It seems that flour shi 
be sold, not on current prices of wh: 
or on what would be normally its 
placement value, but even at higher 
els, because nobody knows what p: 
may be necessary to replace it. 

So soft wheat millers should sta: 
firm, and not budge a penny in thi 
prices. Sooner or later, as it looks | 
day, their flour will be wanted. Thi 
is a chance for them to make more mo: 
on less operation than on more. () 
course, if the stock of soft wheat in | 
country becomes totally exhausted, 
some even go so far as to predict 
substitution will take place, but that ti 
has not yet arrived. 

Furthermore, hard wheat may k 
pace with soft, or the difference in p 
may not be sufficient to constitute a m 
ace. There has been a very consider 
movement of hard wheat, and altho 
it is said that milling stocks in the So 
west are sufficient to operate the 1 
at the present rate until harvest, 
stocks will doubtless be tightly 
Millers there have evidently been s 
what forehanded in taking care of | 
wheat requirements; so were they | 
but their stocks have been eaten into 
now cannot be replaced. Every! 
knows about the premiums the best 1 
ing grades are commanding in the No: 
west. Why in the world should one 
the price of flour and give his w! 
away? Other millers are getting ¢! 
prices, and a fair and profitable co! 
sion charge, by heving a little pati: 
and nerve. 

If there was ever a time when 
wheat millers should present a u 
front and stand their ground, when ‘ 
should not be duped and tricked h 
big buyers, through ignorance of t)\ 
uation and from not knowing wh 
ers are getting and what can 
by working together, it is here and 10 
There are millers who have sold th 
big buyers, through such ignorance 4! 
want of knowledge of what they cou 
get, at prices fully 50c bbl less than wa 
necessary to obtain the business, or thei 
share of it. They have sold, not on th 
basis of cost and a fair conversion, © 
the known value of the flour, but © 
what they guessed the buyer would pa) 
and they have made a very bad guess. 

Any soft wheat miller who has no‘ 
made money so far on this crop has on! 
himself to blame. It rather looks as if 
he would have only himself to blame if he 
doesn’t make money the second half of 
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rop. To be sure, this period is 
le characterized by smaller pro- 
duction, but it is then that the miller 
cashes in on his carrying charges, if he 
has any, and, as this present year has 
been unusual from the very beginning, 
as there are no large bookings or stocks 
to clog and impede the progress of the 
industry, so the last half of the year may 
also prove exceptional both in operation 
and profit, if millers will just sit tight 
and let it. They have not had so good 
an opportunity in years. 





TOLEDO 

So far as Toledo is concerned, consid- 
erable business was done last week. Sales 
were in excess of production; some were 
for immediate shipment and some for 
over a period of 90 days, and included 
both soft and hard wheat flour. Evi- 
dence is coming out every day, in a most 
impressive fashion, that buyers have not 
anticipated their wants, and have de- 
ferred their purchases from time to time, 
until at last there exists considerable 
urgency for flour, and they soon must 
come into the market, even at higher 
prices. 

Some of the big buyers and blenders 
were in the market last week and made 
purchases. Price levels are satisfactory 
and improving. The course of the wheat 
market has given great strength to the 
situation. While the buying is not of 
sufficient volume to be described as a 
buying movement, yet something of that 
sort may take place after the turn of the 
year, according to present indications. 
Nor is it of such volume as to increase 
the production at Toledo, but this may 
also take place shortly. Outside mills 
do not seem to have been selling so much 
flour or running so heavily as those at 
Toledo, but a number of them report 
favorably on the situation. 

lhe representative of a western mill 
who has been calling on bakers in Ohio 
for years expressed the opinion last week 
that not over 2 per cent of the bakers 
hed flour bought beyond Feb. 1, and that 
a very considerable volume of buying 
must take place. This is in line with 
the observation of local millers. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted Dec. 19 at $8.55@8.85 
bbl, local springs $9.25, local hard win- 
ters $9.05, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.76 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Dec. 19, 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 
Dec. 14-36 ...... .. 87,000 77 
Previous week ... .. 34,600 72 
Fea? GOO cesvcaecss . 85,000 76 
Two years ago . 19,700 41 

Three years ago ... - 15,150 31% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 

Dec. 14-20 .... 19 104,100 68,513 66 
Previous week. 25 154,860 108,326 70 
2OG? BE 304065 17 102,300 75,046 73 
Two years ago. 18 107,850 52,197 48 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Dee. 14-20 with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Wheat, bus. 205,0001,919,000 46,000 129,000 
Corn, bus... 156,000 113,000 46,000 16,000 
Oats, bus... 135,000 57,000 111,000 11,000 


NOTES 


The Ward Baking Co. is erecting a 
bakery in Detroit, Mich., to cost prob- 
ably not less than $1,000,000. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has gone to California for 
the holidays for a visit with his family, 
now in residence there. 

Franklin Edwards, sales manager 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., was in Toledo and on ’change and 
calling on the mills, Dec. 18. 

For the first six months of the crop, 
the National Milling Co., Toledo, has had 
a record output, having produced in ex- 
cess of 500,000 bbls flour, or at the rate 
of 1,000,000 bbls a year. When grinding 
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on soft wheat flour, the mill can exceed 
its rated capacity of 4,000 bbls a day. 
There is an opening for a young man 
of 30 to 35 years of age, who has sales 
ability and is qualified to serve in the 
capacity of assistant sales manager, with 
one of the mills located in this territory. 
This office is having quite a call. for 
salesmen, and any available men with 
good records, who have not spent their 
time in wandering from one mill to an- 
other, should make themselves known. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Although some bakers in this part of 
the country had decided they would not 
raise the price of bread and pastries, 
despite the advance in the price of wheat 
and the resultant increased costs of flour, 
they now say that unless something is 
done in the way of lower wheat and 
flour, charges for bakery products must 
go up. Indianapolis millers admit open- 
ly that bakers cannot make money at the 
present level of flour prices. 

Last week witnessed further advances 
in flour, which brought one grade to the 
$10 mark. Millers say that flour buying 
is steady, but that there is much com- 
plaint about prices. Competition against 
their own products is still being experi- 
enced by Indianapolis millers in markets 
where their products are sold. 

Flour prices for the week were quoted 
as follows: soft winter wheat patents, 
$8.50@10; hard winter wheat patents, 
$8.25@9.50; spring wheat patents, $8.75 
@10. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%4e to New York, Dec. 20: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1.781%4@1.81%, No. 2 hard 
$1.6814@1.71%; corn, No. 3 white $1.14 
@1.16, No. 4 white $1.10@1.12, No. 3 
yellow $1.16@1.17, No. 4 yellow $1.12@ 
1.14, No. 3 mixed $1.13@1.15, No. 4 
mixed $1.10@1.13; oats, No. 2 white 57 
@58e, No. 3 white 55@56c. 

Output by mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller for 
the week ended Dec. 20: 





Output, Pct. of 

° bbls activity 
Dec. 14-30 ....... ~» 18,361 67 
Previous week . 12,618 63 
CORP OOO cc4e008% 8,372 42 
Two years ago .. 10,546 53 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Dec. 20: wheat, 55,000 bus in, 53,000 
out; corn, 640,000 in, 144,000 out; oats, 
128,000 in, 36,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 624,760 bus Dec. 20, 1924, as 
against 669,900 on Dec. 22, 1923; oats 
409,480, as against 272,000. 

Curis O. Apion. 


NASHVILLE 

A holiday tone features flour trade in 
the Southeast. Current sales are con- 
fined to small amounts to meet current 
requirements. Shipping instructions are 
satisfactory, and the aggregate volume 
of shipments last week was the largest 
for the corresponding week since 1919. 
The upward trend of wheat has aroused 
much more interest in the market than 
usual for this period of the year, and 
confidence in high prices has been ma- 
terially increased. No large buying is 
expected the next few weeks, as the in- 
ventory season is at hand. Prospects 
for more activity in business are re- 
garded as bright. Stocks are not 
thought to be burdensome, and unless 
there are some unforeseen develop- 
ments it is thought that buyers will be 
coming into the market for more liberal 
supplies by the middle of January. 

The flour market has continued to ad- 
vance, reflecting the higher cost of 
wheat, though all sales are not yet on a 
parity with the latter. Quotations, Dec. 
20, were substantially as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $9.75 


@10.15; standard or regular patent, 
$9.25@9.50; straight patent, $9@9.25; 


first clears, $7.50@7.75. 

Rehandlers report buyers holding back 
on account of the rapid advance in 
prices, though fair sales are being made. 
Prices, Dec. 20: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $10@10.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent, $9@9.50; standard patent, 30@50c 
less. 

Corn meal trade remains quiet. 
Prices, Dec. 20: bolted, in sacks, per 


ewt, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2.85@ 
2.90; unbolted, $2.80@2.85. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Dec. 7-13 .. -. 175,020 119,484 68.2 

Previous week ... 173,770 118,814 68.3 

Year ago ........ 209,580 120,271 57.3 
Two years ago... 211,530 120,701 57 

Three years ago.. 197,130 99,723 50.5 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 20 Dec. 13 
Pioer, WSIS asccvesgersvee 33,000 32,200 
Wheat, bus ‘ 390,000 285,000 
Corn, bus 147,000 171,000 


Oats, bus 421,000 361,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 149 cars. 

The Model Mill Co., Jackson, Tenn., 
has increased its capital stock to $60,000, 

Wheat has continued strong, with No. 
2 red quoted $2@2.03 at Nashville on 
Dec, 20. 

Shippers purporting to represent in- 
terior milling points as well as river 
valley cities of the Southeast filed a pe- 
tition at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission general rate hearing in Atlanta 
last week, asking that the proposed 
freight class C and D rates on grain 
and products be thoroughly investigated. 
The petition was accepted in the record 
by Commissioner Eastman, who _pre- 
sided at the hearing. 

Joun Leper. 


NORFOLK 

The mills are rapidly advancing their 
prices to follow the rise in wheat, but 
many jobbers who have stocks bought at 
less than replacement cost are giving the 
retail trade the advantage of the lower 
prices. Many jobbers, also, are making 
purchases for January and February de- 
livery, and are getting rid of their pres- 
ent stocks as a pre-inventory measure. 
The financial situation in the Carolina 
territory which is served largely from 
this section is somewhat unfavorable, 
due to poor crops, and many jobbers 
and wholesalers expect to carry 1924 
paper over into the new year. Buying 
continues there on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
and is forecast to continue until the 
new crops are marketed. 

Quotations, Dec. 20: northwestern 
springs, family patents $10@10.75, bak- 
ers grades $9.75@10.25; Kansas hard 
wheat flour, $9.50@10; soft winters $8.50 
@9, standard patents $8.25@8.75. 

Joseru A, Lesrir. 





ATLANTA 
While the flour trade is moving along 
in a rather moderate way, there is a 
change of views as to prices being asked 


by mills. Jobbers and dealers have been 
confining their buying to immediate 


needs, with the hope of lower prices, 
but many now realize that the wheat 
crop is much smaller than first anticipat- 
ed and that flour mills are experiencing 
difficulty in getting their requirements. 
Trade is brisk for immediate small lots, 
and many are placing orders for future 
deliveries. Kansas patents were quoted 
Dec. 20 at $8.75, jute, and $9 for bakers 
patents; spring wheat flour, $9.75; soft 
wheat 95 per cent standard, $9.25; low 
grades, down to $6.50, 

Cottonseed meal trade is rather dull, 
while the oil mills continue to grind and 
increase supplies. Merchants and job- 
bers are carrying limited stocks. Ex- 
port trade for cake is also dull and nar- 
row. Cottonseed hulls are in very good 
demand, and prices remain steady to 
unchanged. 

Hay receipts are small, due to poor 
trade conditions. Much of the demand 
in this territory is met by local grown 
feeds at a lower price than hay shipped 
from the West. This feature is only 
temporary. Stocks are generally small 
with the jobbers and dealers. Prices 
are some stronger for the better grades. 

No. 2 white corn was quoted here Dec. 
20 at $1.47 and was in very good de- 
mand, while Georgia and Tennessee corn 
were selling 10@l15c less. There is very 
good demand for oats, both for feed and 
planting. 

* + 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, visit- 
ed Atlanta last week for the purpose of 
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selecting a representative to handle his 
products in Georgia. He appointed 
Theodore W. Martin, a widely known 
broker, to look after his interests in this 
territory. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


EVANSVILLE 

Wheat went to $1.75 bu here Dec. 19, 
for deliveries at mills, while the price 
at stations was $1.72. Coincident with 
the rise in the price of wheat, flour prices 
were higher at all of the mills. Flour 
demand has dropped down to a steady 
and healthy trade condition, millers re- 
port. 

With the price of flour following 
closely on the advance of wheat, jobbers 
are in a quandary, though with the or- 
dinary demand it would seem they are 
keeping close to shore. 

Flour was quoted Dec. 19, based 
Evansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots, as 
follows: best patent $9.75@10, first pat- 
ent $9.75, straights $8.85@9; Kansas, $9 
@10; spring, $10.25; clears in jutes, first 
$7.25@7.50, second $6.75@7.10., 

NOTES 

F. L. Armistead, representing Igle- 
heart Bros. in Florida, was here last 
week conferring on business in that 
state. 

Kdgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
spent last week in a tour of the South, 
and reports business good, with indica- 
tions of greater prosperity than that 
section has known for some time. 


W. W. Ross. 





AUSTRALIAN MILLER CALLS 
U. K. MARKETING UNSOUND 


Me.sourne, Vicroria.—A number of 
Australian flour millers during the last 
year have made extensive and fairly pro- 
longed tours abroad, ‘They include W. 
C. l’. Thomas, one of the principals of 
W. C. Thomas & Sons Pty., Ltd., of 
Victoria, and T. H. Jackett, of Jackett 
Bros., Adelaide and Sydney. 

Mr. Thomas went to considerable 
trouble to investigate conditions relating 
to the marketing of Australian flour in 
the United Kingdom. He has returned 
firmly of the opinion that the business is 
being conducted on unsound lines. He 
found that in London the competition 
among sellers is so keen that prices are 
unnecessarily cut, due to the many hands 
through which the transactions pass. 

In many instances he discovered the 
flour goes into the hands of jobbers, and 
two or three profits are made by the time 
it reaches the bread manufacturers. Mr. 
Thomas contends that such an unsatis- 
factory state of affairs is due, not to the 
action of the leading millers in the com- 
monwealth, but to middle interests in 
Australia endeavoring to force business 
at a concession in price. The larger 
concerns have their own representatives 
in England, and deal through those chan- 
nels only. 

Mr. Thomas closely questioned some 
of the principal manufacturers in Eng- 
land to ascertain why they do not-use 
more Australian flour in bread making. 
It was admitted, he says, that Australian 
flour is of first quality, but the competi- 
tion among bread makers is so keen that 
(so it was alleged) it would be unprofit- 
able to use a larger proportion of Aus- 
tralian flour, although bread made from 
it is acknowledged to be excellent. He 
is of the opinion that millers in Australia 
will have to take action to put the trade 
on a better footing by bringing about a 
change in the London arrangements. 

In this connection it has been pointed 
out that if the selling channels are to 
be narrowed it might mean that millers 
would lose their identity, and this, prob- 
ably, would not be acceptable where 
brands have established a reputation in 
the Old Country. 

Craries J. Martruews. 
CUT IN ROUMANIAN CORN CROP 

A cut of 35,000,000 bus from the pre- 
vious forecast of the Roumanian corn 
crop is reported to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in a cablegram 
from the International Institute of Ag- 
riculture at Rome. The new crop is now 
placed at 122,000,000 bus, compared with 
151,000,000 produced last year, and 193,- 
000,000 the average production estimated 
for the same territory in 1909-13. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Comparatively little flour of the high- 
er grades was booked last week. Buy- 
ers are keeping stocks at a low point, 
and instructions for immediate shipment 
of flour already booked have been con- 
fined to cases of absolute necessity. In 
spite of this condition, values have 
closely followed the advancing wheat 
market. Very few complaints are heard 
about mills cutting prices, and largely 
because of this fact they face 1925 with 
excellent prospects for business. 

In contrast to the slow demand for 
the higher grades of flour, straights and 
clears have met ready acceptance and 
practically no stocks have accumulated. 
Prices for this class of flour have kept 
pace with the advance in the better 
grades, and in fact have shown a rela- 
tively stronger tendency. 

Export demand has been very quiet, 
particularly from the Continent and the 
United Kingdom. Some business has 
been closed with South and Latin Amer- 
ica, but dealers there are only buying 
as needed, 

Flour quotations, Dec, 20: soft winter 
short patent $8.40@8.70, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $7.75@8.10, first clear 
$6.75@7.25; hard winter short patent 
$7.90@8.30, straight $7.50@7.90, _ first 
clear $6.50@7; spring first patent $8.50 
@9, standard patent $8.30@8.60, first 
clear $7@7.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 14-20 .. 26,100 41 
Previous week -. 26,600 41 
TOOP OBO .cscs- . 40,600 63 
Two years ago .. 26,200 52 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 14-20 .. .. 44,000 51 
Previous week .. 38,400 44 
Year ago ..... r 5 . 42,000 49 
TWO WOARTS GOO 22.6 vcccvoes 42,200 55 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec. 20, with comparisons: 

-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1924 1923. 1924 1923 
83,260 99,110 136,800 126,440 
517,400 628,096 686,720 399,050 
758,800 1,048,600 306,970 245,100 


Flour, bbls.. 
Wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus... 


Oats, bus. 402,000 772,000 362,460 573,770 
a Macs seers .. are 1,400 
Barley, bus. 17,600 20,800 14,150 6,550 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks 28,670 ...... | | Se 
Mixed feed, 

SRCHS 222s 21,078  ovcces 162,530 ..... 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 

Corn products were quoted, Dec. 20, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.80@2.90 cwt, cream meal $3@ 
3.10, corn flour $3.05@3.15. St. Louis 
quotations on rye products, the same 
date, in 98-lb cottons: fancy white pat- 
ent $7.60@7.70, standard patent $7.45@ 
7.55, medium $7.15@7.25, straight $7.05 
@7.15, fancy dark $5.90@6, rye meal 
$6.25@6.35. 

WHEAT 

Soft wheat higher, but demand ap- 
peared to be limited to a few cars of the 
best of each grade. Ordinary milling 
qualities, rehandled wheat and damaged 
stuff dull; scattered cars carried over 
from day to day. Hard wheat higher, 
but dull at advanced prices. Receipts 
were 204 cars, against 302 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices: No. 2 red 
$1.93@1.94, No. 3 red $1.90, No. 4 red 
$1.83; No. 1 hard $1.72@1.73, No. 2 hard 
$1.71@1.73, No. 3 hard $1.71. 

COARSE GRAINS 
The strength in the wheat market 


caused demand for corn to improve, and 
prices advanced steadily. December oats 





also benefited to a small extent by the 
advance in other grains. 

Receipts of corn were 470 cars, 
against 364 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 corn $1.20, No. 3 corn $1.13 
@1.14; No. 2 yellow $1.24, No. 3 yellow 


$1.20@1.22, No. 4 yellow $1.19, No. 5 
yellow $1.16; No. 3 white, $1.18. Oats 
receipts, 136 cars, against 172. Cash 


prices: No, 2 oats, 62@63c; No. 3 oats, 
62c; No. 4 oats, 59c. 
TWO CARS FEED SEIZED 

Two cars of millfeed were seized re- 
cently in East St. Louis by the United 
States marshal, and are being held for 
disposition by the United States district 
court. The cars were shipped as gray 
shorts, but it is alleged that the feed 
consists mostly of ground bran, has an 
excess fiber content, and is not gray 
shorts. It is further charged that the 
feed is adulterated and misbranded. 
The feed was originally shipped to a 
St. Louis firm, and after it had been 
rejected by this company was re-routed 
to East St. Louis, thereby entering in- 
terstate commerce and resulting in the 
seizure by the government. 


WOODS IN LINE FOR PRESIDENT 


According to the custom of long 
standing, Woodson K. Woods, of the 
Ralstom-Purina Co., who has been first 
vice president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, during the past year, 
will in all probability be elected presi- 
dent for 1925. According to the ticket 
that has been drawn up by members of 
the exchange, and which so far has no 
opposition, George C, Martin, Jr., of 
the Martin & Know!ton Grain Co., will 
be first vice president, and Charles E. 
Valier, of the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., will be second vice president. 

The directors who have been selected 
are Herman A. von Rump, of the von 
Rump Grain Co., W. J. Klosterman, of 
the Klosterman-Patton Grain Co., W. T. 
Brooking, of the Marshall Hall Grain 
Co., and Louis T. Hall, of the Nanson 
Commission. Samuel Plant of the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., who has 
been president of the exchange this year, 
will automatically become a member of 
the board of directors. 

NOTES 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., called on the 
trade in St. Louis last week. 

C. H. Hitch, Texas manager for the 
Southwestern Milling Co. Inc., Kansas 
City, visited this office last week. 

John E. Mitchell, Jr., of the John E. 
Mitchell Co., St. Louis, manufacturers 
of the Alsop Process, was away last 
week on a business trip. 


E. H. Burghart, Springfield, IIL, 
northern Illinois representative of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., called on the 
trade in St. Louis Dec. 15. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has returned from an extended 
trip through the South and Southeast. 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad has an- 
nounced the purchase of approximately 
$9,000,000 worth of new equipment, to 
be delivered between April 1 and Aug. 
1, 1925. 

Adolph J. Hezel, of the Hezel Mill- 
ing Co., East St. Louis, Ill., has posted 
his membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis, for purchase and 
cancellation. 

The Fulton Iron Works Co., St. Louis, 
manufacturers of Diesel oil engines, last 
week issued a new bulletin, known as 
“The Diesel Engine in Medium Pow- 
ered Central Stations.” 

This office has been informed of a 
vacancy in the sales organization of a 
well-known mill for a young man of 





about 30 to 35 years of age who has 
sales ability and is qualified to serve as 
assistant sales manager. Any one in- 
terested should write to the St. Louis 
office of The Northwestern Miller. 

L. J. Springmeier, a St. Louis freight 
forwarder who has been operating under 
his own name, will, effective Jan. 1, do 
business as the Springmeier Shipping 
Co., 317 Pierce Building. 

The new 100,000-bu concrete grain ele- 
vator now being operated by the Gilster 
Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill., is one of the 
most modern elevators in operation in 
this territory. Everything has been done 
to make it both fireproof and economical- 
ly run. It was designed and erected 
by the Stevens Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., St. Louis. 

The East St. Louis terminal track 
barges of the Mississippi-Warrior Serv- 
ice have been taken to Cairo, IIl., which 
will be the northern terminal for the 
rest of the winter. This additional 
equipment, which was moved south two 
weeks earlier than usual because of low 
water, makes the Cairo terminal one of 
the largest floating docks in the world. 

Frank Grace, formerly with the 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent of the Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway, Minne- 
apolis, Northfield & Southern Railway, 
Chicago, Attica & Southern Railroad, 
and the New Orleans & Great North- 
ern Railroad, effective here last week. 
He succeeds A. C. Atkinson, who re- 
signed to accept another position. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour bookings continue on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, and although the feeling 
is general that higher prices are in 
store, there has been very little indica- 
tion that a change in the method of 
buying will be made in the near future. 
Flour prices at New Orleans on Dec. 18: 


-— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $9.70 $8.30 $9.70 
OS POP CONE ccccccs 9.30 8.00 9.25 
100 per cent ...... 9.00 7.80 8.90 
PiTet CORP wvcccce 7.10 7.30 7.90 
Second clear .....: coos 6.50 6.20 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

Flour exports to Europe during the 
week were described as quiet, and to 
Latin America as fair. The domestic 
trade continues normal, with very few 
outstanding orders. Wheat shipments, 
especially to Europe, continue heavy. 
Inspections of wheat for shipment 
abroad thus far this month amounted to 
1,333,999 bus. Elevator stocks, Dec. 18: 
wheat, 2,888,000 bus; corn, 316,000; 
oats, 328,000; rye, 36,000; barley, 1,000. 

Flour exports to Latin America dur- 
ing the week ended Dec. 18 totaled 22,- 
311 bags, according to figures submitted 
by five of the leading steamship lines 
that serve the tropics, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,350 
bags; Santiago, 1,675; Cartagena, 1,004; 
Colon, 984; Panama City, 1,250; Guaya- 
quil, 564; Guatemala City, 1,010. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Puerto Cortez, 400; Tampico, 400; 
Vera Cruz, 2,150; Bluefields, 281. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: 
fuegos, 2,850; Kingston, 2,447; 
fields, 950. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 2,300; Vera Cruz, 1,500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,100. 

Some sales of rough blue rose rice 
were reported in New Orleans at $6.35 
bbl, and Japan at $6. Sales of rice 
futures were made at the Sugar and 
Rice Exchange at 6.34 for January and 
6.30 for December. The following are 
official figures announced at the Board 
of Trade, Dec. 18: 


Cien- 
Blue- 


Rough, Clean, 

Rezsipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Dec. 18 ......... 673,501 421,591 

Same period, 1923 ......... 425,136 415,278 
Sales— 

Season to Dec. 18 ......... 47,786 387,477 

Same period, 1923 ...... 44,714 314,631 


A. L, Jackson, manager Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas, recently visit- 
ed New Orleans and called on J. S. 
Waterman & Co., the mill’s representa- 
tives in this city. 

Don Jose Garza Zertuche, recently ap- 
pointed consul general of Mexico to 
New Orleans, assumed his duties here 
Dec. 18. He succeeds Don Arturi M. 
Elias, who held the post four years, and 
who left Dec. 17 for New York, to as- 
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sume the office of consul genera! ang 
fiscal agent. 

G. S. Gibbons, New Orleans grain 
dealer, died Dec. 15, while attending 
mass. Acute indigestion was pro- 
nounced the cause of his death. He wag 
46 years old. Mr. Gibbons became pres. 
ident of the John T. Gibbons Co. at the 
death of his father in March, 1924 


The Maasdam, operated by the ‘exas 
Transport & Terminal Co., is expected 
to arrive in New Orleans Dec. 26 with a 
miscellaneous cargo from Holla;| hy 


way of Tampico. Cargo is being «~sem- 
bled for this ship, which is sche juled 
to sail Jan. 2 for Holland. More than 
3,000 tons flour have been booked 

The Senator, a 1,500-ton vesse! op- 
erated by the Orr Fruit & Stes) ship 


Co., has been taken off the dry dov's of 
the Johnson Iron Works, and is lo. ling 
a cargo, including a fair amouw | of 
flour, for Kingston, Cienfuegos and 
Bluefields. The Senator was dai ived 


recently when grounded on the co: .{ of 
Nicaragua. 


A warning that German trade © jjis- 
Saries are already in the Mexican ‘eld 
trying to undersell American shi) ers 
by 3 per cent wherever Ame ican 
prices can be learned, was voice by 
John Dart, a member of a recent * od 
will” trip, at a meeting of the \ ving 
Men’s Club. Mr. Dart advised ¢» en- 
sion of credit by American shippe:. to 
responsible Mexican firms. 

R. A. Sutuiy 
MEMPHIS 
Flour prices continue to advanc it 


buyers are taking just as little as ‘wy 
can get along with. There seems no © s- 
position to ‘quit that policy, alth: sh 
shipping instructions during the t 
few days were such as to indicate || it 
stocks are very low. Necessarily \ 
must be, as buying has been limited 1 
so long and consumption has been 
ahead normally. Members of the t 
feel certain that business will impr 
after Jan. 1, although they do not 
pect buying methods to change. Mo 
ment to the interior is off a little, 
stocks are being allowed to run v 
low for the inventory period. Gen 
trade conditions are regarded as healt 
so there is no reason why flour shx 
not go into consumption at the u 
rate, although cheaper grades may 
used in larger proportion. Corn m 
not being used any more because of 
cost of flour, as it is high in propor! 

Prices for the best grades of 
soft winter patent ranged Dec. 18 «! 
$10@10.60 for spot or immediate 
ment, with standard patent 75c@$1 
Blended patents were quotable at 
with a firm undertone. Short hard 
ter patents ranged as high as 
9.25, with standard patents $8.50/( 
from the larger mills and some\ 
lower from mills which do not hav: 
established trade for special br: 
Some hard wheat flour has been off 
as low as $8, but it was admittedly 
based on current prices of wheat. 

Corn meal prices have not chan 
much for several days, and deman: 
no better. Some rather cheap pr 
were made for small lots by mills \ 
ing to dispose of stocks, and $5.45 
was reported here during the week, w' © 
at the same time larger mills were ) 
ing for $5.70@5.90 for best qu 
cream, basis 24’s. Corn has been « 
draggy in this market, white espec 
so, track No. 3 white being quotabh! 
$1.24, Dec. 18, No. 3 mixed at $1.22 
No. 3 yellow at $1.29. Receipts | 
been fairly heavy, but feeding is 
stricted by continued mild weather. 


t 


NOTES 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Br 
Evansville, Ind., was here during t 
week visiting the flour trade. 

C. T. Hitch, manager of the Dall 
Texas, branch of the Southweste! 
Milling Co., Inc., spent Sunday here 
guest of the local office. 

Ben H. Williamson, Jr., flour brok: 
was married Dec. 18 to Miss Susan P: 
ter Sleeth, the couple leaving at © 
for New Orleans and Cuba. 

J. E. Bailey, of the Acme-Evans “ 
Indianapolis, Ind., was a recent vi>'' 
at the office of the Dixie-Portland Flour 
Co. Georce WILLIAMSON. 
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MUSCLE SHOALS CONTROVERSY 


Congress took a recess for the holidays 
at the end of last week with a good rec- 
ord for the volume of business transact- 
ed in the House and, as usual, a poor 
showing by the Senate. The latter body 
worked to the last minute on the Muscle 
Shoals bill, which would have been dis- 
posed of in the House within two days 
at the outside. 

For almost three weeks the Senate did 
nothing but discuss the question of. the 
disposition to be made of the govern- 
ment plant at Muscle Shoals, and, so far 
as was discernible, was no nearer a solu- 
tion than when the debates began. The 
controversy is between those who would 
have the plant operated by the govern- 
ment and those who are opposed to any 
kind of government ownership. Spread- 
ing throughout the Senate is another 
group of senators who are willing to vote 
for a combination of government and 
private control. 

The way out may be found by the 
enactment of a resolution to place the 
whole matter in the hands of a commis- 
sion to be appointed by the President to 
study the question and report back a 
year or two hence. When things get 
in a tangle in the Senate, or men on op- 
posing sides of a proposition fear some- 
times to vote their own convictions, the 
proposal to have a further investigation 
invariably offers the door of escape. 

‘The debates have shown, however, that, 


‘after all, there is need for more infor- 


mation. Less than a half dozen of the 96 
senators have gone into the question, as 
judged by their speeches, to the point 
of completing the study. 


SUPPLY BILLS ENDANGERED 


The impasse on the measure bodes ill 
for the supply bills which have been 
grinding through the House legislative 
mill in absolute conformity with the 
schedule laid down at the opening. 

The House has passed the Interior de- 
partment appropriation bill, the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill and the naval 
bill, and will have two or three more of 
the big money measures ready for report 
from committees immediately after the 
holidays. Besides that, the House has 
found time to give to a number of con- 
structive proposals, one of which was the 
passage of a bill providing for an en- 
larged air mail service by contracts with 
private concerns. This bill, if made a 
law by Senate approval, it is foreseen, 
will result in a complete network of air 
mail service between all of the principal 
cities of the country. 

The air mail from New York to San 
Francisco has at last demonstrated the 
success of the plan for faster letter com- 
munication. In fact, it is looked upon 
as established and permanent, and as 
accomplishing much to bring the people 
on the two sides of the continent closer 
together, both commercially and socially. 


FARMER-TO-CONSUMER LEAGUE 


The Farmer-to-Consumer League, of 
w hich B. F. Yoakum, railroad financier, 
is the chairman, has opened offices in 
Washington to campaign for the passage 
of the Curtis-Aswell bill. As has been 
explained many times, this bill calls for 
a national co-operative marketing system, 
the chief aim of which would be to cut 
down costs of distribution both on what 
the farmer sells and what he buys. 

The bill is taken more seriously than 
many others that have been proposed, 
because the fact is recognized that Mr. 
Yoakum is serving no self-interest in the 
matter. Farm relief is his hobby. He 
has had all of the glory of high places, 
such as being the president of important 
railroads, and he does not need to seek 
new fields for the purpose of making 
money. But he never devoted himself to 
money making with more zeal than he 


now applies himself to the task of help- 
ing the farmer. 

te is a large owner of splendid farm 
land, and for several years has kept him- 


self close to the soil. He is intensely 
human, the sort of man who loves to 
watch the products of the earth as they 
sprout and grow. The future of the 
country, he is said to feel, depends upon 
the working out of some program for 
the permanent success of agriculture. 
He cares nothing about which political 
party makes itself the instrument of this 
achievement. Though differing from 
President Coolidge in politics, the two 
are harmoniously traveling the same road 
to the solution of farm problems, both 
being determined that the only way out 
is the avenue which gives a wide berth 
to bad economics, such as price fixing, 
or what is just as bad, the proposition 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul. An ex- 
ample of the latter proposal is the sug- 
gestion so often made that the railroads 
be impoverished to give the farmer bet- 
ter prices for his products, which, it 
would be discovered in the spread, would 
add nothing appreciable to his income. 


THE ECONOMY PROGRAM 


So far the administration economy 
program has been successful. A partial 
victory was won when the vote to over- 
ride the presidential veto on the postal 
pay bill was put over to Feb. 6. By that 
time sufficient senators, it is said, will 
be brought into line to uphold the veto. 
If all senators were present and voting, 
33 votes would be required to sustain the 
President. Reports are to the effect that 
the required 33 have been mustered, 
which looked impossible when Congress 
reconvened a little more than three weeks 
ago. 

eNot a word has been said about a cash 
bonus for the World War veterans, and 
those who heretofore have sponsored 
large drafts on the Treasury for the pur- 
pose of paying increased pensions to sol- 
diers of the earlier wars have been no- 
ticeably silent. One reason may be that 
a senator who was so active in pressing 
bills of this nature will not be here after 
March 4. He failed to return, notwith- 
standing a landslide for the national 
ticket of his party. 


BUSINESS SATISFACTORY 


Business. conditions throughout the 
country are generally satisfactory, ac- 
cording to the judgment of both Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon and Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover. The most 
reassuring news was the statement of Mr. 
Mellon that he saw nothing to cause anxi- 
ety in the bulging stock market. Stocks 
are moving in both directions, it was 
pointed out, which denoted that the pres- 
ent inflation of values in some lines is 
not unhealthy. Commodity markets were 
declared to be free of a speculative 
trend, and not inclined. to boil and 
splurge along with the stock market. 

Secretary Hoover observed a rise in 
distribution, and was said to feel that 
the output of industries was being well 
absorbed. Better days in 1925 were the 
prediction of the commerce secretary. 

Every day some one is met who is out 
looking for the fellow who told the farm- 
ers during the political campaign that 
better prices for wheat, corn and hogs 
were due to manipulation by Wall Street 
as a cunning bait to the farmers to jump 
in and help squelch the radical party. 
Now that the election is over, the price 
of wheat especially has continued to move 
up, and the top may not yet be in sight. 


CHINA TRADE ACT 


A resolution has been offered by the 
chairman of the House judiciary commit- 
tee providing for the issuance of a rule 
making in order the consideration of a 
bill to amend the China trade act. Ex- 
porters generally are interested in this 
proposed change in the law. The law as 





it stands fails to accomplish the primary 
purposes for which it was originally de- 
signed. It imposes a large measure of 
repetitive taxation paid by corporations 
operating under it to which other Ameri- 
can corporations are not subject. It also 
fails to provide a full measure of Ameri- 
can control of such corporations, which 
was intended and which is held necessary 
for the proper and safe administration 
of the act. 
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The past week has seen the strength 
of flaxseed prices in general firmly 
maintained. The high point was reached 
on Dec. 19, when Minneapolis Decem- 
ber closed at $3.02%4, with May 2c higher. 
A break of 7c on Dec. 22 was partially 
offset by a two-cent increase on the fol- 
lowing day. Thus the level has _ re- 
mained consistently well above the point 
reached in the last big upward jump, 
amounting to 9c, which took place on 
Dec. 16. 

Cash prices show a steady premium 
over the December future, particularly 
for the better grades. Buying continues 
steady, with the crushers evidently feel- 
ing that the quantities of flaxseed still 
to come forward from the farms are by 
no means large, and that the heavy de- 
mand for linseed oil warrants paying 
very good prices for any high grade 
flaxseed that is offered. The cold weath- 
er has very greatly reduced receipts at 
terminals, and as lake shipments from 
Duluth are now at an end, it is generally 
felt that the movement of flaxseed for 
some time to come will be exceedingly 
light. 

The world situation with regard to 
flaxseed remains substantially unchanged, 
but reports from Argentina are encour- 
aging rather than otherwise. Nobody 
expects the Argentine export surplus of 
flaxseed to exceed the government’s fig- 
ure, but those who have argued that it 
would be as low as 30,000,000 bus are 
now very much less clamorous than 
they were a few weeks ago. 


The production of linseed oil continues 
very heavy, both by the interior mills 
and at seaboard, with the output sold 
well ahead, and with every prospect of 
continued heavy operation through the 
winter. Not for years have the reports 
of the linseed oil business indicated so 
much activity as at present. As very ex- 
tensive orders were placed before the 
recent advances in flaxseed prices, it is 
probable that most of the buyers are 
reaping a considerable profit, while the 
mills that hedged their sales with pur- 
chases of the December or May options 
have every reason to congratulate them- 
selves. 

The market for linseed oil meal is 
showing the effect of the general strength 
of feed prices, but is still suffering some- 
what from heavy production and slow 
demand. Domestic consumption is evi- 
dently not large for this period of the 
year, and the firmness in the price, which 
has advanced $1@1.50 ton in the past 
week, is due rather to the general situa- 
tion than to any special activity in the 
oil meal market. Reports show consider- 
able variety, but it does not seem likely 
that any very large amount of business 
is to be expected until after the first 
of the year. 

Cuicaco.—The market is stronger, and 
there is a fairly active demand from 
mixers and country dealers. Offerings 
are light, as most mills have their output 
pretty well sold ahead. Jobbers are tak- 
ing hold of deferred delivery in a small 
way, although some are beginning to 
cover their ‘future requirements. Oil 
meal was quoted Dec. 20 at $47@47.50 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Mitwavukee.— While the relatively 
heavy production of linseed meal is keep- 
ing the price in check, nevertheless there 
has been a nominal advance of $1@1.50 
ton, to keep in line with the general up- 
ward tendency of grain, flour and feed 
prices. Purchasers are not crowding for 
supplies, but in view of the prospects 
for higher prices there has been active 
inquiry for later shipment, and these are 
expected to result in orders within a 
short time, if the present situation con- 
tinues. Consumptive demand has im- 
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proved with subzero weather, and small 
lot prices are relatively much firmer than 
for bulk lots. Linseed meal quotations, 
Dec. 20, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $49@4A9.50 
ton. 

Mriwnneaporis.—Linseed mills are run- 
ning full capacity, and shipments of 
meal are averaging high for this time 
of year. Crushers are oversold, and have 
been for a week or more, for December 
shipment; consequently they are holding 
quotations on oil meal very firm. For 
January shipment they ask $48@48.50, 
and for February-March $47.50. Re- 
sellers, on the other hand, are asking 
$47.50, Minneapolis, for prompt ship- 
ment. Demand is fair and directions 
plentiful. At Chicago oil meal is quoted 
as $47@48, at Toledo $47.50, and at 
Buffalo $46.50. 

The holidays abroad have temporarily 
put a stop to export inquiry for oil 
cake. Consequently, none of importance 
is looked for until after Jan. 1. Cake, 
however, is firm at $48 ton, f.a.s., New 
York. 

Dutvurn.—Flaxseed futures developed 
much strength in the week ended Dec. 
20, with quotations running up to new 
high records on the crop. Markets every- 
where advanced substantially. Locally, 
prices for the leading deliveries worked 
up well above the $3 level, hitting top 
at $3.03 for December, $3.03% for Janu- 
ary and $3.0444 for May. The slack- 
ened offerings made buyers determined 
to get supplies, regardless of cost, and 
they bid readily for everything in sight. 
At the closing session, Dec. 20, selling 
caused a reaction of 2@8c from the 
peak. Receipts have fallen off to a 
marked degree, and the most severe cold 
wave of the winter has spread over the 
Northwest, interfering with country mar- 
keting and movement to terminal points, 
Crushers are after choice cars, especially 
Montana run, and are disposed to pay 
a high premium for it. Choice Montana 
track is quoted 7c over December, while 
the regular No. 1 spot brings only De- 
cember price to 4c over, with to arrive 
December to Ic over. Trade in both 
futures and cash is becoming more slow 
and narrow. 

Burrato.—Oil meal is holding steady, 
with both mills and resellers offering 
December at $46.25@46.50. January is 
quoted $46.75@47. ‘There have been fair- 
ly substantial sales within these ranges 
of price. 

Prrrssurcu.—Linseed oil meal sales 
are more active than for some weeks, 
with prices higher and quite firm. Quo- 
tations, Dec, 13, $57.70 ton. 

Boston.—Receivers report little in- 
quiry for linseed meal, either on spot or 
for shipment. Mills are quoting for 
shipment, delivered, Boston, $51@51.25 
ton, but resellers are offering freely at 
fully $1@1.25 less. A poor demand pre- 
vails. 

Winnirec.—There is a good, steady 
demand for oil cake and meal at un- 
changed prices. Quotations, Dec. 20: 
oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $46, and oil 
meal $48, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Dec. 
20, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ... 9,575 6,354 2,849 1,023 
ere 14,704 5,801 13,299 4,908 





Totals ....... 24,279 12,155 16,148 5,93) 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Dec. 20, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

c——Receipts— -——In store—~ 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 


Minneapolis 334 229 199 483 667 21 
Duluth..... 108 310 32 1,154 456 220 











Totals.... 442 639 281 1,637 1,123 241 
PRICES 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -— Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. May 





Dec. 16 ...$2.96% 2.95% 2.97 2.95% 2.98 
Dec. 17 ... 2.97% 2.95 2.99 2.98 2.98% 
Dec. 18 ... 3.01% 2.99 2.99% 2.98 2.99% 
Dec. 19 ... 3.04 3.02% 3.02 3.01 3.03 
Dec. 20 ... 3.00 2.98 3.00 2.99 3.00 
Dec. 22 ... 2.97% 2.94% 2.95 2.94 2.95 
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NEW YORK 

It seems to be a case in the New York 
flour market of when it’s good it’s only 
fairly good, but when it’s bad it’s awful, 
for the reports of the business done’ are 
very contradictory. A good proportion 
of brokers say business is practically 
dead, while others are fairly contented. 
The latter shared in the purchases made 
last week by the larger bakers, or had a 
mill price below the general range, or 
handle an established brand that certain 
bakers require. The sales to the larger 
bakers amounted, as nearly as can be 
approximated, to about 25,000 bbls, of 
which part, of course, went direct to 
mills. However, nearly every detail of 
these transactions boils down to guess- 
work, as those who know won’t give out 
anything, and those who do not can only 
surmise. Estimates of the prices paid 
range all the way down to $8.10. 

There is another sentiment, however, 
and that is that the large buyers have 
altered their ideas on values, are realiz- 
ing the impossibility of bucking the high 
prices on the good grades, and are com- 
ing in at the mills’ figures. The smaller 
trade trails along as it has for some time, 
always just a little below mills in ideas 
of price, and not making acceptable of- 
fers until it is too late. Even though 
the market is showing a higher level each 
day, there is little indication of forward 
buying. There is not so much flour on 
resale in this market as before the ad- 
vances, 

Considerable concern is shown among 
brokers and jobbers over the position of 
the small baker. Mill representatives who 
sell the large concerns are not as greatly 
disturbed, but the bread and butter of 
others depends on a healthy condition 
among the smaller outfits, the position 
of which with the big consolidations 
grows more precarious. With each bar- 
rel of flour costing so much, they are un- 
able to take advantage of the market 
and book ahead, and since they cannot 
purchase in large lots, they must pay the 
high prices. They fear to raise the price 
of bread unless the chain bakers do the 
same, and so jobbers are growing more 
cautious in the extension of credits. 

Prices of spring wheat and hard win- 
ter flours continue nearly parallel, mak- 
ing it practically impossible to interest 
buyers in the higher grades of Kansas. 
Clears of both grades are high and 
scarce, with a good demand. 

In the export market, aside from the 
Russian purchase, there was only limited 
buying last week. Foreign buyers are not 
keeping pace with the advances, although 
it seems highly probable, if prices were 
more nearly in line with their ideas, they 
would make good-sized purchases. 

Quotations, Dec. 20: spring fancy pat- 
ents $9@9.50, standard patents $8.60@9, 
clears $7.65@8.15; hard winter short pat- 
ents $9@9.50, straights $8.40@9, clears 
$7.50@7.85; soft winter straights, $8.15 
@8.50; rve, $7.50@8.25,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 216,055 bbls; exports, 87,741. 

WHEAT 

New high levels for the season were 
established last week, although the basis 
for the bullish enthusiasm could not be 
ascertained. The government report on 
winter wheat indicated a smaller crop 
than last year. Export operations were 
of fair volume. Quotations, Dec. 20: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.9514; No. 
1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $2.06%; 
No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.86; 


No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $2.0235,; No. 2 mixed 
durum, f.o.b., export, $1.851%4. Receipts, 


1,577,800 bus; exports, 1,787,947. 
COARSE GRAINS 


There was pronounced liquidation in 
corn during the week, with only narrow 
fluctuations in the Argentine and Liver- 
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Receipts were fair. Quo- 
2 yellow, $1.43%4; 
Receipts, 10,500 


pool markets. 
tations, Dec. 20: No. 
No. 2 mixed, $1.42%. 
bus. 

Oats fluctuated in sympathy with corn, 
and showed no individual feature. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 20: No. 2 white, 69@69'%c; 
No. 3 white, 67144@68%c. Receipts, 124,- 
000 bus; exports, 337,807. 

NOTES 

Ray Kilthau will spend Christmas and 
the following weck at his home in Law- 
renceburg, Ind. 

A receiver under a $500 bond has been 
appointed for the bakery of Ida Wunsch, 
1974 Third Avenue. 

Cars on spot last week were 1,290, for 
the previous week 1,211, and for the same 
period last year 1,519. 

S. R. Strisik left on Dec. 19 for the 
Adirondacks to spend the holidays and 
the first of the year with Mrs. Strisik. 

Charles F. Shirk has been home ill for 
a couple of weeks with grip, but has re- 
covered sufficiently to return to business. 

J. I. Bray, of Samuel Knighton & 
Son, left Dec. 21 for a two weeks’ trip 
in the West, visiting the company’s mill 
connections. 

Charles 'T. Stork, head of the Buffalo 
office of Noury & Van der Lande, came 
to New York last week to meet Mrs. 
Stork on her return from Europe. 

The Munson Line on Jan. 8 will start 
a new direct service between New York 
and Havana, with a fleet of four cargo 
ships of modern type, operating on a 
regular weekly sailing schedule. 

R. L. Groff, of Minneapolis, who has 
been making his headquarters while in 
the East in New York, left for Boston, 
to return here for the holidays, after 
which he will go to Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 

Clearances of wheat from the port of 
New York last week amounted to 121,335 
bus; ‘flour clearances were 118,928 bbls, 
of which 28,013 went to United Kingdom 
ports, 20,200 bbls to Germany, 10,400 to 
Marscilles, 21,610 to Scandinavia and the 
rest in small, scattered lots. 


No definite information is as yet ob- 
tainable as to the plans of the Gordon- 
Pagle Co., bakers of Detroit, who have 
recently purchased property in Long 
Island City, presumably with a view to 
erecting a bakery there. Such a scheme 
cannot mature too soon to suit the trade 
here, on the principle that the more buy- 
ers the merrier. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour continues to soar as with wings, 
while buyers simply stand aghast and 
bewildered at the spectacle, hardly know- 
ing whether they are afoot or horseback. 
What aggravates the situation just now 
is the fact that the small trade has 
caught the buying fever, and is possessed 
to place orders for months ahead at cur- 
rent rates. The larger dealers, having 
been through all this many times before, 
are trying their best to dissuade their 
customers from speculating, as they have 
learned by experience that such _ pur- 
chases are rarely wanted unless they hap- 
pen to show a profit at delivery time. 
However, this feature of the business is 
by no means confined to the little fellows. 

Mill rates seem to be out of the ques- 
tion on practically all grades, hence the 
limited trading in evidence appears most- 
ly to represent resales at a good discount 
under mill quotations. For instance, one 
of the best standard spring patents on 
the market, for which the mill at the 
time demanded $9.20, cotton, was sold 
on spot by a reseller around the close 
at $8.70, cotton. No flour of its grade 
stands higher or is better known, and 
although all the local buyers were given 


a chance and urged to buy this favorite, 
none would pay a cent more for it and 
only one wanted it at the price named, 
indicating that the trade is better fixed 
on stock than is generally supposed. 
Yet some of the mills, notably south- 
western, are asking well up to $10, cot- 
ton, for their second best quality. No 
one has ever been found here willing to 
pay a premium for hard winter flour over 
spring. Near-by soft winter straight 
sold up to $8, bulk, basis Baltimore, to 
an out-of-town point, but the local mar- 
ket for such stock was scarcely more 
than $7.85@8.10 in secondhand cottons. 

Closing prices, Dec. 20, car lots, per 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25« 
less in bulk: spring first patent $9.25@ 
9.50, standard patent $8.75@9; hard win- 
ter short patent $9.25@9.50, straight 
$8.75@9; soft winter short patent $8.60 
@8.85, straight (near-by) $7.85@8.10; 
rve flour, white $8.15@8.40, dark $7@ 
7.25. City mills’ jobbing prices: spring 
patent, $10.25; winter patent, $9.65; win- 
ter straight, $9.15. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
36,291 bbls, 14,668 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports, 37,879 
bbls. 

City mills ran daytime, and found do- 
mestic trade good and export demand 
poor. They advanced flour 20@35c bbl 
and feed 50c ton. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 7@ 
8c higher than a week ago, due to small 
offerings and a good domestic demand. 
Closing prices, Dec. 20: spot No. 2 red 
winter, $1.79; spot No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, domestic, $1.81; southern on grade: 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.78; No. 3, 
$1.74; No. 4, $1.71; No. 5, $1.68, nomi- 
nal; range for week of southern’ by 
sample, $1.7214@1.81, domestic. 

Of the 644,533 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Dec. 20, 637,519 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
232.490 bus, of which 161,008 were do- 
mestic and 71,482 Canadian. Stocks are 
2,666,929 bus, 1.816.285 domestic and 
850.644 Canadian. Receipts of southern 
wheat from July 3 to Dec. 20 were 1,- 
042.960 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Dec. 20: corn, do- 
mestic old No. 2 yellow, track, $1.45, new 
coh, bbl, $6; oats, No. 2 white domestic 
654%4c, No. 3 white domestic 63%c; rye, 
No. 2 spot, $1.52. 

NOTES 

The tanker City of Freeport is due 
here with a cargo of beet molasses from 
Germany. 

Exports from here last week included 
37,879 bbls flour, 232,490 bus wheat, 10,- 
000 oats, 95,688 barley and 1,941 malt. 

Arthur M. Schoenewolf, manager John 
Schoenewolf & Co., wholesale grocers 
and flour, died of pneumonia in this city 
on Dec. 16, aged 32 years. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$2.10 bu; domestic wheat, $2; corn, $1.60; 
rye, $1.70; barley, $1.20; oats, 80c. 

Visitors to this market last week in- 
cluded A. G, Bemmels, president Bem- 
mels Milling Co., Lisbon, N. D., and 
Frederick G. Winter, with Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore last 
week were 644,533 bus wheat, 21,548 corn, 
19,965 oats and 1,577,006 rye; stocks at 
the close: 2,666,929 bus wheat, 22,455 
corn, 314,383 oats and 3,208,971 rye. 

The J. W. Crook Stores Co., operating 
a chain of 196 grocery and meat stores 
in and around Baltimore, also its own 
new bakery, has advanced its 9c loaf to 
10c, making its present bread prices 6c 
for a 1-lb unwrapped loaf, 10c for a 
11%4-lb wrapped loaf and 12c for its 1-lb 
unwrapped raisin loaf. 

J. Ross Myers & Son, local flour job- 
bers and mill agents, have again been 
awarded the contract to furnish the state 
institutions of Maryland with all the 
flour they will require for the next three 
months, the contract calling for 1,600 
bbls hard wheat standard patent at $8.45, 
and 260 bbls near-by soft winter straight 
at $7.75, both basis 98-Ib cottons and for 
delivery as needed. There were only 
three or four bidders for the contract, 
and Myers & Son were as much as 40c 
bbl under the next lowest bidder for the 
bulk of the order. 

The regular ticket for five directors of 
the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
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for the term expiring January, 1928, has 
been posted on ’change by the nominating 
committee as follows: John J. Snyder, 
Edward Netre, William T. Shackelf, " 
Gustav Herzer, Jr., and C Wilmer Wat 
kins. If there is no opposition to the 
new candidates at the annual election on 
Jan. 26, they will duly succeed retiring 
directors Thomas C. Craft, Jr.. Charles 
P. Blackburn, J. Ross Myers, J. Adam 
Manger and Walter F. Macneal. ‘The 
indications are that A. W. Mears ] 
be unanimously re-elected president of 
the exchange. 

Cuartes H. Dorsry 


BUFFALO 


Flour prices continue their skyward 
tendency, with buyers being driven into 
the market much against their wil 
their stocks dwindle toward the da: 
line. The past week has seen sales mi: 
at the highest prices in many mo: 
and while it has been only small 
medium lots that have been booked, the 
aggregate of new business is more 
stantial than that of any recent s 
day period. 

It begins to look very much as if the 
small and medium trade is short in 
supplies and will have to cover the | 
of its first quarter at the advanecd 
prices. The activities of resellers | 
diminished sharply during the past 
days, and it is thought they have 
loaded the bulk of their supplies. 

Fancy northwestern patents brou 
over $10.50 at the close of last week, a 
others also established new highs for | 
crop. Semolina did not advance as 
idly as other grades, but shared in | 
upward movement. Reports of priv 
cutting were not heard as persistently 
heretofore. 

Buffalo quotations, Dec. 20: nort! 
western patents, fancy $10.35@10.55 
bakers patents $10.05@10.30, standar 
$9.60@10, fancy clears $8.75@9, secon 
clears $7@7.30; southwestern patent 
fancy $9.20@9.60, standard $8.80@9.|' 
rye, pure white, $8@8.20; semolina, 5°. 
Ib in 100-lb cottons. 

Rochester quotations of the same dat: 
spring patents, $9.80@10; white wint« 
pastry, $9.10@9.20; graham, $8.80@8.90; 
rye, $8.50@8.75. 

Millers report spring wheat in suc 
firm hands they cannot buy, and se! 
flour at an even break. They were out 
of the market at the week end. Corn 
sales were deferred, as receipts were ap 
plied to old orders. There were no of 
ferings of oats at the week end. Barley 
demand continued good, this grain being 
substituted for corn by many feeders. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output ofa 

bbis bbls tivit 
Dec. 14-20 ...... 238,000 177,927 
Previous week ... 238,000 181,393 
BOOP GOO ccccccese 166,500 139,005 
Two years ago... 166,500 140,500 


FLOUR CLUB'S CHRISTMAS PARTY 


The annual Christmas party of th 
Buffalo Flour Club took place Dec. 1°. 
with nearly 100 per cent of the membe 
ship in attendance. Each guest was pr 
sented with a gift brought by some othe: 
member, and good fellowship reigned for 
more than two hours. There was an in 
formal entertainment in the Dutch Gri 
of the Hotel Buffalo, where luncheon w 
served. 

NOTES 

W. S. Preyer is home after an exten 
sive tour of the eastern seaboard. 

A. E. Coleman is establishing a whol: 
sale grocery in the Mead Block, Youngs 
ville, Pa 

F. C. Greutker attended the confer 
ence of Cereal Byproducts Co. officials 
in St. Louis. 

The Highland Scotch Distilling Co. 
to erect a new distillery in Humberston 
township, near Port Colborne. Work wil 
start in the spring. The company 15 

capitalized at $10,000,000. 

George C. Williams, Duluth, manager 
of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation. 
is in Buffalo in conference with other 
officials of this line relative to opera- 
tion of the company’s fleet next season. 

The Loblaw Groceteria Co. has opened 
the first of 15 stores which it will estab- 
lish in Buffalo, at 2166 Seneca Street. 


Others will be opened in western New 
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York. T. P. Loblaw is president of the 
new corporation. 

Former State Senator Henry W. Hill 
in a recent address in the Chamber of 
Commerce suggested that Buffalo raise 
a fund to combat proposed canalization 
of the St. Lawrence. Completion of that 

lan would rob Buffalo of its commer- 
cial prestige, Senator Hill predicted. He 
opposed the plan as being economically 


unsound. 
P. D. Fannesrock. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is firm and higher in 
sympathy with the strength of wheat, 
but buyers are reluctant to follow the 
rising views of the mills, and in some 
instances resales are noted at a little 
under manufacturers’ limits. Receipts 
for the week ending Dec. 20 were 14,- 
753.009 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 1,200 sacks 
to Salonica, 4,000 to London, 1,000 to 
Glasgow, 5,200 to Dundee and 8,100 to 
Leith. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Dec. 20: spring first 
patents $9.65@9.85, standard patent 
$9.25@9.50, first clear $8.25@8.75; hard 
winter short patent $9.25@9.75, straight 
$8.75@9.25; soft winter straight, $7.75 
@8.10; rye flour, $8.15@8.65, 

The wheat market shows pronounced 
strength, and prices during the week 
have advanced 9c. Receipts, 822,851 bus; 
exports, 1,149,070; stocks, 2,543,922. 
Closing quotations, Dec. 20: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.82@1.83; No. 3 red winter, 
$1.79@1.80; No. 4 red winter, $1.77@ 
1.78; No. 5 red winter, $1.74@1.75; No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.79@1.80. 

Coarse grain prices, Dec. 20: corn, No. 
2 yellow $1.42@1.43, No. 3 yellow $1.40 
@i41; oats, No. 2 white 714%@72%c, 
No. 3 69@70c. 

Offerings of corn goods are light and 
the market rules firm, though demand 
is confined to the satisfaction of imme- 
diate needs. Closing quotations, Dec. 
20, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granulat- 
ed yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.40 
@3.50; yellow and white table meal, 
fancy, $3.40@3.50; pearl hominy and 
grits, $3.40@3.50. 

Oatmeal is again higher, under small 
supplies and influenced by the upward 
movement of raw material. Ground is 
quoted at $3.90@4 per 100-lb sack. 


NOTES 


By auction last week 80 shares Wil- 
liam Freihofer Baking Co. preferred 
sold at 92. 

At a recent meeting of the Sales 
Managers’ Club, plans were made to 
stimulate interest in the port of Phila- 
delphia with a view of increasing its for- 
eign trade. It is proposed to hold a 
Port of Philadelphia night at the next 
meeting, to which Mayor Kendrick and 
other city officials and officials of the 
Ocean Traffic Bureau are to be invited. 

A delegation of Philadelphians visited 
Baltimore last Thursday to confer with 
officials of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, and came back with the assurance 
that the road would co-operate with 
agencies here in the Philadelphia port 
development program by improving its 
local facilities so that traffic may be 
doubled next year. Plans of the rail- 
road include leasing part of the huge city 
piers on the river front, development of 
its South Philadelphia property for ter- 
minal yards, extension of the Belt Line 
Railroad and construction, with the 
Pennsylvania and Reading systems, of a 
giant cold storage warehouse. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


BOSTON 

The local flour trade is refusing to 
pay the higher prices now asked by mill- 
ers. The result is that trading during 
the past week has been exceptionally 
slow. Sales were for either prompt or 
early shipment, and were confined al- 
most entirely to single carloads, Mill- 
ers’ agents who were able to split prices 
with their customers secured the small 
amount of business, while those unable 
to do so are complaining of a lack of 
orders. 
_ Stocks are decreasing daily, not only 
in Boston but in other New England 
distributing points. This will account 
for shipping directions being given in 
almost every case where flour has been 
purchased, and it would seem that the 
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large distributors and bakers would soon 
be forced to come on the market. 

While mill agents generally have been 
held up to the full advance in prices, 
price cutting has developed to a limited 
extent on thé part of some spring wheat 
millers. Certain resellers have also been 
offering their stocks at less than mill 
quotations for the same flour, and some 
business has resulted. Just so long as 
prospective flour buyers are able to 
supply their wants in this manner they 
are not likely to do much business with 
the mills direct. 

Flour prices at the close of the week, 
per 196 lbs, in sacks: spring patents, 
special short $10.40@10.65, standard pat- 
ents $9.40@10.30, first clear $8.35@9.25; 
hard winter patent, $9@9.85; soft win- 
ter patent $9.25@10.20, straight $8.75@ 
9.10, clear $7.85@8.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston dur- 
ing the seven days ending Dec. 20, with 
comparisons: 

--Receipts— c-—Stocks——, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 25,400 26,700 ..... «seesss 
Wheat, bus.. 67,300 161,025 275,669 1,131,454 


Corn, bus.... 3,125 8.836  acses 2,708 
Oats, bus.... 14,600 139,350 399,630 217,163 
RO, BUB.cee seve vevve 842,278 255,552 
Barley, bus.. 20,100 ..... kerries 
Millfeed, tons 50 BG 3 ss00ee§=6eveede 


Corn meal, bbls 200 rates Kenke- | eeqikas 
Oatmeal, cases.5,698 ..... «seer sesves 


Corn meal is firmly held, with a good 
demand reported. Granulated yellow 
was quoted Dec. 20 at $3.40, bolted yel- 
low $333, feeding meal and cracked 
corn $2.75,—all in 100-lb sacks. Oatmeal 
was in very good demand, with prices 
firmly held at $3.40 for rolled and $3.74 
for cut and ground, in 90-Ib sacks. Rye 
flour has had a sharp advance in prices, 
with a fair demand. Choice white pat- 
ent was quoted Dec. 20 at $8.25@8.50 
bbl, in sacks, and standard at $8@8.20. 


NOTES 

New corporations include O’Keeffe’s, 
Inc., Boston, flour, groceries, provisions 
and storage, with a capital of $1,500,- 
000 and 150,000 shares without par value; 
the Eastern Bakers, Consolidated, Inc., 
Boston, for the sale of bakers’ supplies 
and equipment, capitalized at $500,000, 
with 10,000 shares without par value; 
Porter Baking Co. Inc., Somerville, 
Mass., capital $25,000. 

The Haskell, Adams Co., wholesale 
groceries, Boston, has completed a ware- 
house in Cambridge. On Dec. 19 the 
new building, which is a modern fire- 
proof warehouse and offices, was open 
for inspection on invitation. It is said 
to be one of the best arranged and 
equipped wholesale grocery houses in 
New England, having in operation a 
complete conveying system for the han- 
dling of grocery merchandise. Thge«<om- 
pany is a large handler of flour. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 

With the gradually advancing prices 
of wheat flour, and with mills very firm 
in their ideas, consumers are becoming a 
little nervous. They now realize that 
the possibility of a reaction is more re- 
mote, and while in some instances they 
are buying in a little larger quantities 
for prompt shipment from the mills to 
fill their current requirements, they seem 
content to pay the price when they need 
the flour, and refuse to anticipate their 
wants to any extent. 

One well-informed mill representative 
stated that $10 flour would be a factor 
in the market here within the next few 
weeks. This statement was not contra- 
dicted, even by some of the consumers 
who have been on the bear side for some 
time. 

Stocks of flour in the hands of the av- 
erage bakers are small, and there is every 
indication that they must come into the 
market for their requirements before the 
middle of January. 

Prices of bread remain unchanged, 
notwithstanding the desire of the bakers 
to make an advance. It is stated that 
one of the larger bakery corporation 
heads expressed himself as averse to any 
price raise at present. The chain store 
selling two loaves for l5c is another 
thorn in the side of the bakers. 

There was a brisk demand for clears, 
with prices considerably higher. Soft 
winter also took an upward trend, sales 
being much improved. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 20: spring 
wheat short patent $9@9.75, standard 


patent $8.75@9.25; hard winter short 
patent $9@9.50, standard patent $8.25 
@9, clears $7.75@8.50, all cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter $7.40@7.75, bulk; 
pure white rye $7.75@8, pure medium 
rye $7.40@7.65, pure dark rye $6.25@ 
6.75, all cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Semolina was in fair demand. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 20, were 5%c lb, in 100-lb 
sacks. 

NOTES 

Paul J. Peters, of the Ambrose F., Pet- 
ers Co., baker, and caterer, Allentown, 
Pa., died at his home there, Dec. 11, aged 
33 years. 

John Ertl, president Ertl Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, has purchased for a home 
one of the attractive residences in the 
South Hills section of Pittsburgh for 
$40,000. 

Plantings of winter wheat and rye in 
Pennsylvania this fall exceeded those in 
1923. Acreage sown to wheat is given 
as 1,265,000 acres, compared with 1,240,- 
000 in 1923, and of rye 208,000, compared 
with 204,000, 

Rev. Dr. C. E. Allen, pastor of the 
Fourth Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Wheeling, W. Va., in a recent 
sermon on trade slogans discoursed on 
“Eventually, Why Not Now?” used by 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

The Schuylkill County court, at Potts- 
ville, Pa., Dec. 30, will hear argument in 
the suit entered by George M. Coombe 
for an injunction to restrain the March 
Baking Co. from baking at _ night. 
Coombe contends that the noise keeps his 
family awake. 

Maurice M. Kinsey, for more than 50 
years engaged in the flour mill business, 
died at his home, Steubenville, Ohio, Dec. 
13, following a stroke of paralysis. Mr. 
Kinsey was born Jan. 14, 1854, at Mill- 
wood, Ohio, and operated some of the 
largest flour mills in Ohio, being regard- 
ed as one of the most expert millers in 
the Central West. His widow and three 
sons survive. 

C. C. Larus. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Flour buyers are not inclined to ex- 
tend purchases or make new commit- 
ments of any size in the face of the 
strongest wheat market and _ highest 
price thus far on the crop. Occasional 
orders come in from users who have 
needs that must be filled, but the rank 
and file keep strictly out of the mar- 
ket. Old orders on mill books are being 
called out, and contracts are being 
cleaned down to a lower basis. One mill 
sold a little clear, and the billing indi- 
cates that it will go abroad. Clear is 
in good demand, and quotations have 
been advanced 50c bbl. 

Some durum users are more interested 
than for some time, and the mill has 
booked a number of car and round lots 
at going quotations. The absence of ex- 
porters from the market was noticeable. 
No. 2 semolina in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill, Dec. 20, was quoted at 54@5%c 
Ib, and durum patent at \c less. 

Nominal prices, Dec. 20, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent .. .$9.05@9.30 $5.85 @6.10 
Bakers patent 8.80@9.05 5.65@5.85 
First clear, jute.. . 7.65@7.80 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute..... 6.05@6.55 3.25@3.65 


The steadily advancing rye level, car- 
rying the price to the highest quotations 
on the crop and for several years, drove 
flour buyers out of the market. Previous 
to that the mill had taken a few orders 
for the outside trade, but demand is now 
limited entirely to the supplying of local 
and near-by users. Quotations in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., mill, Dec. 20: pure white, 
$7.85; No. 2 straight, $7.45; No. 3 dark, 
$5.75; No. 5 blend, $7.30; No. 8 rye, $6.55. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Tbe, SOND casdcctvdcusces, Gaeee 37 
Previous week .... 14,155 38 
CC eae ie 14,495 39 
TWO FOATH BHO occcceceeres 28,975 73 


This wheat market reflects the strength 
shown generally at home or abroad, and 
recent new developments have prompted 
urgent bidding, causing prices to ad- 
vance substantially, also establishing rec- 
ord levels for the crop to date. Spring 
futures at the close, Dec. 20, registered 
8%c advance, compared with Dec. 13; 
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durum, 9%c. The cash advanced rela- 
tively. Foreign cables were strong, and 
the seaboard reported export workings 
of a fair volume, with some local trade 
in that quarter from supplies held in 
the East. The business called for prompt 
delivery at Liverpool. Mills are in the 
market for good spring and durum 
wheat, paying top prices when they find 
offerings to their liking. Wheat stocks 
increased 1,183,000 bus. Elevators hold 
8,605,000 bus, and boats 734,000. No. 1 
dark northern closed Dec. 20 at $1.71% 
@1.893%; No. 2 dark, $1.6934@1.85%; 
No. 3 dark, $1.6734@1.813%. No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.6934@1.73%%. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
——Amber durum——, ——-Durum—, 
No. 1 v 





Dec. No, 2 No. 1 No. 2 
13... 162% @174% 161% @174% 

15... 162% @174% 161% @174% 

16... 169% @178% 168%@178% 

17... 168% @177% 167% @177% 8 

18... 170 @179 169 @179 164 162 
19... 172% @181% 171% @181% 166% 164% 
20. 175% @184% 174% @184% 169% 167% 


A large steady movement of oats is 
on to this market, and stocks in the 
week ending Dec, 20, increased 998,000 
bus, with elevator holdings reaching 
9,130,000 bus. This is a big supply to 
carry, and takes up a considerable por- 
tion of the local elevator space. Bulk 
of the arrivals are going into store, with 
feeders and elevator interests picking 
up the surplus offerings. No. 3 white, 
track and to arrive, closed Dec. 20 at 
56%4c. 

To encourage a movement of barley 
this way buyers advanced bids slightly, 
but are still far away from a competi- 
tive basis with Minneapolis. Locals will 
have to meet bids in the latter market in 
order to start stuff moving in here. Of- 
ferings and sales have been practically 
negligible of late, with stocks of 322,- 
000 bus reported, an increase of 27,000 in 
the week ending Dec. 20. Closing 
prices: choice to fancy, 83@88c; me- 
dium, 78@83c; lower grades, 73@78c. 

Elevators hold nearly 4,000,000 bus 
rye, besides 1,383,000 carried in boats 
afloat. Cash business has dropped to a 
minimum, due to light movement and 
offerings getting tight. Track and to 
arrive are quoted 4/4c under our May 
delivery. Close, Dec. 20, $1.44%4. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Dec. 20, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r-— Receipts——, -—Shipments— 

Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Spring .... 692 157 277 **107 76 1 
Durum .... 502 319 529 331 28 55 
ot ae 3 10 
Bonded ... 42 : 

Totals ...1,239 486 S06 438 104 56 
2, errr 1 75 1 6 os 9 
Oats ...... 999 163 2 . e° oe 

Bonded... 3 48 . o% 
ReGiavcceos BUF 225 573 °%275 ° 
Barley .... 27 20 H . : 7 

Bonded... ee 5 7 eo 18 os 
Flaxseed .. 105 163 32 13 82 13 

Bonded... 3 147 86 ie eo 66 

* Afloat. **Includes 98,000 spring afloat. 
tIncludes 318,000 durum afloat. 


NOTES 

Sixteen vessels are spending the win- 
ter in Duluth-Superior harbor. 

The Duluth Universal mill, down for 
repairs for several days, will resume op- 
erations Dec. 29, 

Julius H. Barnes arrived Dec. 21 from 
New York, and after spending two days 
here left for the East. 

The F. B. Squire, with grain from 
Fort William, was the last vessel down 
from Lake Superior, passing through 
the Soo Canal Dec. 19. 

The Occident Terminal Co. elevator 
has loaded 200,000 bus spring wheat into 
a boat placed under the spouts at the 
close, and later will load 150,000 bus 
more. 

Reports received by commission men 
indicate that marketing during the fall 
months was the heaviest ever known, 
and the volume left to come of rye and 
other small grains is light. 

The steamer George J. Grammer was 
the last to arrive in Duluth harbor from 
the lower lakes, reaching here Dec. I6. 
The severe cold snap of the past few 
days has frozen the harbor up tight. 

Very light arrivals of flaxseed are 
holding the market for cash seed strong, 
especially choice cars. Bids on choice 
Montana seed, Dec. 22, were advanced 
3c to a premium of 10c over December. 

F, G. Caruson. 
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A week of zero and subzero weather 
found the whole country short of feed 
supplies, but sharply advanced prices 
combined with the usual lack of market 
activity in the period just preceding 
Christmas to hold demand down. Above 
all, there is very little wheat millfeed to 
be had just now, and as the mills are 
not disposed to shade prices in order 
to secure business, and buyers seem a bit 
dazed by the rapid advance, trading is 
temporarily more or less at a standstill. 

With the domestic flour market ex- 
ceedingly quiet, the mills are naturally 
using their feed to move their flour just 
as much as they can, and the mixed car 
business continues to absorb the greater 
part of the current feed production. In 
many cases the mills are far behind on 
carload feed orders, and are by no means 
anxious for fresh business which may 
give them more trouble and expense than 
it is worth. .Bran and middlings for 
January shipment are generally held at 
least $1 ton over spot prices. Resellers 
are doing a fair amount of business, and 
would undoubtedly be doing a good deal 
more if their stocks were larger. 

As yet there is no real urgency in the 
consumptive demand for feeds, for al- 
though winter weather appears at last 
to have set in very thoroughly, it was 
exceptionally late in coming, and most of 
the dairy and stock farmers still have 
sufficient supplies of home grown grain 
to take care of their needs for a few 
weeks. As for the mixed feed manufac- 
turers, they show a general tendency to 
hold off until their customers become 
more insistent in calling for supplies. 

Compared with the early part of No- 
vember, spring bran has advanced about 
$7 ton, while winter bran is up about 
$7.50. The gain in middlings has been 
somewhat less, spring standard middlings 
having gone up about $5 ton, and flour 
middlings about $6. Brown and gray 
shorts have advanced about $4.50 ton. 
Red dog has shown the smallest increase 
of all, and in six weeks has advanced 
only about $2.50 ton. Of the other feeds, 
linseed oil meal has gained about $3.50 
ton, while cottonsed meal has remained 
practically stationary. Hominy feed, on 
the other hand, has advanced a full $8 
ton, and mixed feeds in general are up 
about &35. 

Thus the outstanding tendency of the 
advance has been to bring all types of 
feed more closely in line, and to elim- 
inate the wide differential between bran 
and the more expensive feeds. The gen- 
eral expectation seems to be that prices 
will continue firm, and may show a fur- 
ther advance, as winter weather increases 
the consumptive demand. Certainly 
there is no immediate prospect of any 
great increase in the production of wheat 
feeds, and the amount of corn available 
for feeding is materially less than usual. 
On the other hand, the exceptionally 
large hay crop is having a marked in- 
fluence on the demand for all other types 
of feed. 


* * 


CENTRAL WEST 

Curcaco.—The market continues very 
strong, and during the past week prices 
have advanced $1@1.50 ton. Demand 
also continues to improve, and country 
dealers now are in the market for their 
requirements. Mixers also have been 
picking up lots of bran and middlings, 
although this buying is not of large 
proportions. There has not been any 
big buying, as offerings of feed are not 
available to fill such demand. Future 
buying is not general, and is mainly 
confined to jobbing interests, who have 
been taking on fair lots for deferred 
delivery. 

Spring bran was quoted Dec. 20 at 
$83@34 ton, hard winter bran $83@34, 
standard middlings $34.50@35, flour mid- 
dlings $38.50@39.50, red dog $42.50@ 
43.50. 

Sr. Lovis.—A strong tone continues to 
prevail in the millfeed market, although 
actual buying is light. Car lot business 
in particular has been light so far this 
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season, but the mixed car trade has been 
exceptionally active, and this has served 
to absorb the output of the mills and 
prevented an accumulation of supplies 
on the market. Severe winter weather 
in all sections of the country the last 
few days will no doubt cause an increase 
in demand and, possibly, further price 
advances. Soft winter bran was quoted 
Dec. 20 at $31.50@32 ton, hard winter 
bran $31@31.50, and gray shorts $36 
@37. 
THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavukee.—Although the chief sup- 
port of the millfeed market seems to have 
been the general strength of grain and 
flour prices, the important element of 
broad demand and scant supply is now 
entering as a factor in sustaining the ad- 
vanced level. The extreme cold wave 
which struck Wisconsin on Dec. 19 did 
probably more than any other thing so 
far this winter to demonstrate the scar- 
city of feed at a time when the biggest 
consumptive demand of the year comes 
to hand. 

While the advance in flour prices has 
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33.70, standard fine middlings $34@ 
34.50, flour middlings $38@38.50, red 
dog $42.50@43.50, hominy feed $46@47, 
rye feed $31.50@32.50, reground oat feed 
$12.50@14, gluten feed (30 days) $40.80, 
and cottonseed meal .50@A6.50, in 
100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Minneapouis.—Millfeed continues very 
firm in price, despite the lack of active 
inquiry. Prices have reached a level 
where the larger distributors are content 
to hold back and await developments. 
There is practically no inquiry from 
the East, and the consumptive trade 
throughout the country is doing little or 
nothing. Some of the larger jobbers 
claim to have not received a single in- 
quiry from country dealers within a 
week, At the same time, city mills are 
doing a comparatively good business in 
mixed cars, sufficient in fact to absorb 
their feed production. In consequence, 
they are holding their asking prices firm 
and are confining offerings to the mixed 
car trade. 

Distributors are wondering what will 
happen if corn prices continue climb- 
ing. They figure that the farmer will 
grind his oats and sell what good corn 
he has. He will probably feed his poor- 
er corn; this would be cheaper than 
shipping it to market and buying mill- 
feeds. 

Minneapolis jobbers are able to pick 
up a little bran from country mills at 
$1 ton under what city mills ask. Stand- 
ard middlings, however, are still very 





Flour middlings 
(gray shorts) 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Dec. 
23, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $33.00@34.00 $31.00@32.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $37.00@38.00 
Hard winter bran. 33.00@34.00 .....@.. 30.50@31.00 32.00@32.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... 2.66. @eeeee  ceeeeQMeeeese ceeee@.eeee 32.50@33.00 38.00@39.00 
Standard middlings 
(brown shorts).. 34.50@35.00 32.50@33.50 .....@33.00 .....@..... 39.00@40.00 


- 38.50@39.50 37.50@38.50 34.50@35.00 36.50@37.50 44.00@45.00 


Pe TE iwi visade 42.50@43.50 41.00@42.00 x ere 49.00 @50.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
oe aga ee ~$39.00@39.50 $38.50@39.50 $37.00@38.00 $.....@..... 
Mara winter OFAR ...ccecsccscece 39.00@39.50 39.00@39.50 coe e Be cee 0200 0 esece 
2. ek. . Pe 39.00@39.50 40.00@40.50 .....@. 33.00 @35.00 
Stand, middlings (brown shorts) 40.00@40.50 41.50@42.00 38.00@39.00 37.00@39.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 45.50@46.50 49.50@50.00 42.00@43.00 .....@..... 
a Rrra ree 50.00@51.00 .....@51.00 51.00@52.00 .....@..... 








been checked by the upward march of 
feed values, there is nothing in the situ- 
ation now to warrant any expectancy of 
a softening tendency in feed. Values 
are very firmly held, not only on spot, 
but for deferred shipment. In fact, feed 
for later delivery is the stronger of the 
two, since there is ‘practically nothing 
to be had. Established trade has been 
taking all the feed mills have been mak- 
ing during the fall and early winter 
months, and mills are now so far behind 
deliveries that all they can possibly make 
until spring seems to be absorbed by 
their customers’ requirements. 

That the situation is a tight one, 
transcending in this respect any recent 
year end, is generally admitted by buy- 
ers and sellers. There is very little feed 
being made, and less in storage available 
for meeting the demand now appearing. 
What the situation will be in January 
and February is a matter of pure con- 
jecture. In view of the relatively dull 
flour demand, mill operations are being 
held down closely to actual demand. 
Locally, production is probably twice as 
large as in the previous year, yet mills 
have less to offer; in fact, there is prac- 
tically nothing to dole out after regular 
customers’ needs have been met. 

Bran is almost repeating its unusual 
situation of a year ago by working up 
to a level equal to that of middlings. In 
1923 at this time, bran was held at $1@ 
1.50 ton above middlings, and at present 
ranges but 50c@$1 under, with every 
prospect of outdistancing them. Indica- 
tive of conditions is the strong position 
of reground oat feed, ordinarily a cheap 
commodity. This has gone up $1.50@ 
2.50 ton within a week. 

Jobbers, having much less than nor- 
mal supplies of millfeeds, are guarding 
their stocks jealously and are not in- 
clined to cut prices under mill values, 
despite the heavy pressure being exerted 
by buyers in urgent need of supplies. 
This helps maintain the strong position. 

Closing quotations, Dec. 20: spring 
bran $83@34 ton, winter bran $33.20@ 





scarce, and are again firm at about $1 
ton premium over bran. 

Mills quote bran at $31@32 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $32.50@33.50, flour mid- 
dlings $37.50@38.50, red dog $41@42, 
wheat mixed feed $32@37, and rye mid- 
dlings $31, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Min- 
nea ) 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Dec. 23 Year ago 
Ee rey $30.50@31.00 $.....@24.50 
Stand. middlings.. 32.00@32.50 23.50@24.00 
Flour middlings... 35.50@37.00 26.50@27.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 41.00@43.00 29.00@32.00 

Dututn.—The market for millfeed 
continues strong, but the curtailed out- 
put of the mills makes their offerings 
limited and not much business is pass- 
ing. Present indications are that the 
market will be inactive until after the 
holidays. 


Great Fauis.—Establishing a new 
peak price for the year, millfeeds in the 
Montana territory were advanced $1 
ton in each class Dec, 20. This lifts the 
price to the highest point it has shown 
for many months. Demand continues to 
absorb the output of the mills, practical- 
ly all being required for shipping orders, 
with only a limited dairy coal within 
the state. Wintry conditions have forced 
feeding of stock generally, but this has 
benefited the hay growers, and the mills 
have not experienced much call for mill- 
feeds for range stock uses. Prices: bran 
$382 ton and standard middlings $84, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Additional de- 
mand has brought another advance of 
$1@2 ton in all varieties of millfeed. 
Large mixers and other extensive users 
in the central states are in the market 
for substantial quantities of spot’ and 
January feeds, and little stuff is being 
offered except the current production. 
Millers generally are holding off on Jan- 
uary sales, giving the bull situation a full 
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chance to develop. The high prices have, 

however, drawn a considerable portion of 

~~ previously stored bran into the mar- 
et. 


Besides the large buyers, smaller feed- 
ers and consumers in the South and 
Southwest are finding it necessary to 
build up stocks somewhat because of the 
general cold wave, accompanied by hea‘, 
sleet and snow, which swept over a larve 
part of the country about a week ago. 
The storm has ruined pastures and 
sharply increased millfeed requirement 

Spot bran is quoted $30.50@31 ton, 
sacked, Kansas City. All January 
about 50c more. Brown shorts are $33, 
and gray shorts $34.50@35. 

Saurna.—With the coming of zero 
weather, the demand for millfeed ha 
increased despite stiffening prices. Quo 
tations, mixed cars, basis Kansas City: 
bran $1.50@1.55 ewt, mill-run $1.65¢ 
1.70, gray shorts $1.80@1.85. 

Oxianoma Crry.—An advance of $1 
ton was made in the price of millfeed- 
by Oklahoma mills during December, du: 
to rising prices of corn and wheat, anc 
the prospects are that the new levels wil! 
be maintained for an indefinite time 
The situation is affected also by possib|: 
shortages of corn and other raw materi 
als than wheat that are used in the man 
ufacture of feeds. Orders showed a ma 
terial increase late in December becaus: 
of winter weather, many of them calliny 
for deliveries early in January. So fa 
as Oklahoma mills are concerned, thes 
came principally from Oklahoma, Texa 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 

Mill-run bran sold as high as $1.75 
sack of 100 lbs, an increase of 10c ov 
the previous week. This product wa 
quoted by ‘flour mills at $1.60@1.65 fo: 
shipment with flour. Straight bran sok 
at $1.55@1.65, shorts $1.95, corn cho) 
$2.40@2.50, and corn meal 82@85c fo: 
25-lb bags. 

Arcuison.—Millfeed prices are ad- 
vancing almost as fast as the wheat mar 
ket. Sales were made last week end at 
$31.50 for bran, $33 for mill-run and 
$35.50 for shorts. Deferred shipments 
are quoted $1@2 ton more. Mills have 
little feed to offer, as the demand for 
mixed cars is unusually heavy. 

Denver.—Drastic curtailment of mill 
operations within the past week has re 
sulted in light offerings of millfeed a 
a time when cold weather is stimulatin: 
buying. Quotations have advanced *? 
ton the past two weeks, and mills canno! 
fill buyers’ wants, even at the higher 
prices. Bran sold in Denver Dec. 17 4! 
$34 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and at $36, f.o0.!) 
Colorado common points. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totepo.—There is nothing the matte: 
with millfeed. There is no difficulty in 
selling it, and prices are firm and ad 
vancing. One miller said he was going 
to put up middlings to $40 ton, which 
means that the mark predicted on the 
»resent movement has now been reached. 
Te now predicts that feed will go to 
$50 ton. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$35@35.60 ton, mixed feed $37@37.50, 
and middlings $38.50@40, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market con 
tinues to show life, with demand report- 
ed fair to good, most of it from far-awa) 
points. Quotations, Dec. 19, based Ev- 
ansville, 100-lb sacks, carload lots: brat 
$31.50@32 ton, mixed feed $34, shorts 
$35@36. 

Inpranapouis.—The only bright spot ii 
the flour trade is the development of th: 
feed demand. The cold wave which wa: 
heralded as being due in Indiana_th 
last of the week struck two days late, 
but it found feeders and feed consumers 
ready. Sales in this department of the 
milling trade have been booming for sev- 
eral weeks, and remain favorable to the 
miller. One miller previously had said 
that realization of real winter weather 
would mean much for the millfeed busi- 
ness. This apparently has been the case. 

Millfeeds are quoted at $86@38 ton 
for bran, $88@40 for mixed feeds, and 
$41@47 for middlings. 

Pirrssurcu.—Millfeed was fairly ac- 
tive the entire week, with sales improved 
but rather small in volume. Quotations, 
Dec. 13: standard middlings $88@39 ton, 
flour middlings $42.50@43.50, spring 
wheat bran $37.50@38.50, red dog $48.50 
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@49.50; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent 
protein $46.70, 41 per cent protein $45.20, 
36 per cent protein $43.70; dairy feed, 22 
per cent protein $45.90@46.90, 16 per 
cent protein $37.40@38.40. 

THE EAST 

Burravo.—There was plenty of excite- 
ment but not a great deal of selling in 
the millfeed market last week. Mills 
were restricting their offerings to pros- 
pective production and this had a tend- 
ency to prevent confirmation of attrac- 
tive offers. 

Buffalo mills offered December bran 

around $33.50, Buffalo, for _December, 
and $34 for January. These prices were 
fully $1.50 under the West on a Boston 
basis, and resulted in quick bookings on 
the tonnage offered, which was rather 
limited. Middlings were held at $37 for 
January, Buffalo basis, with nothing of- 
fered for December. Western mills were 
competing for seaboard business at this 
price, 
" Cottonseed meal staged a comeback 
after its long period of weakness, and 
rallied to a steady position at the close 
of the week’s trading. The 43 per cent, 
northern route, was quoted at $50.50@51, 
Boston, for December, and $51@51.50 
for January. Quotations of the 41 per 
cent grade were $2 under these ranges, 
and on the 36 per cent grade $4.50 under 
the 43 per cent levels. 

Gluten feed was firmly held at $41.90, 
nd some resellers had withdrawn offers 

t this price. 

Rochester mills quoted spring bran at 
$35 and winter at $36. They were offer- 
ing middlings at $39 for spring and $40 
for winter. Corn meal was quoted at 
#57@58 ton, and rye feed $37. 

Boston.—Demand for wheat feeds is 
low, with a little pressure to sell. Other 
feeds held steady, with a moderate in- 
quiry. Quotations, prompt shipment: 
pring bran $38.50@39.50, hard winter 
iran $39@39.50, soft winter bran $40@ 
10.50, middlings $40.25@40.50 for stand- 
ard and $47.50@48 for flour, mixed feed 
218.50@50, red dog $50.25, gluten feed 
$46.95, gluten meal $54.70, hominy feed 
&54.50, stock feed $50, oat hulls $18, 
cottonseed meal $44@50, all in 100’s. 


PuitapetpH1a.—Millfeed rules firm 
and again higher, with offerings very 
light and demand fair. Closing quota- 
tions, Dec. 20, in car lots, per ton, to 
arrive: spring bran $39@39.50, soft win- 
ter bran $39@39.50, hard winter bran $39 
@39.50, standard middlings $40@40.50, 
flour middlings $45.50@46.50, red dog 
$50@51. 

Norro.xk.—Feed is moving liberally, in 
the face of short crops in the outlying 
sections, which have increased the de- 
mand for western feeds. Colder weather, 
following an unusually late fall, has 
given impetus to the feed business, and 
prices are decidedly stronger in all 
grades. Quotations, Dec. 20: red dog 
$49@51, winter wheat middlings $40@ 
12, standard middlings $40, standard 
bran $39@40. 


Battrmore.—Millfeed for the week is 
50e@$1 ton higher on brans, and stand- 
ard and city mills’ middlings; otherwise 
unchanged, with demand only moderate 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran $37@38, soft winter 
bran $38@39, standard middlings $39@ 
10, flour middlings $44@45, red dog $49 
@50, city mills’ middlings $38.50. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasnvitte.—Millfeed continues in fair 
demand, and prices are well sustained. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$33@35, standard middlings or shorts 
$37@39. 

Attanta.— Wheat millfeeds are higher, 
due to light mill production and small 
stocks generally. However, the trade is 
only moderate and only a few merchants 
are carrying any stocks larger than to 
meet immediate needs. Some are begin- 
ning to buy 30 days ahead for some 
feeds, in anticipation of improvement of 
business. 

Mempnis.—Little trading was done 
during the past week in the millfeed mar- 
ket, although inquiry for January ship- 
ment was reported as fairly good. Buy- 
ers, however, did not want to pay the 
stiff prices asked by most mills and were 
seeking bargains, which were scarce. 
Wheat bran is quotable at $32@32.50, 





although some asked as high as $33. Gray 
shorts were sold as low as $37.50 for 
spot stuff, but asked prices ranged as 
high as $39@39.50. Continued mild 
weather has prevented heavier feeding. 
New Orteans.—Millfeed prices, Dec. 
18: wheat bran, $1.75 cwt, sacked, corn 
flour $3.05, No. 2 white oats 76c, No. 3 
white oats 75c, No. 2 yellow corn $1.47, 
No. 3 yellow corn $1.46, No. 1 alfalfa 
hay $29, No. 2 alfalfa hay $27; No. 1 
timothy hay $28, No. 2 timothy hay $26. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattie.—Millfeed was in active de- 
mand last week, and prices were ad- 
vanced $1. Washington mill-run was 
held at $37 ton, coast, at the week’s close. 
Montana mills are only quoting for de- 
ferred shipment, and are asking $36 ton 
for mixed feed, March, April and May 
shipment. 

San Francisco.—California’s millfeed 
market is strong. With the advance of 
wheat and flour there has been a gain 
in the market for bran, middlings and 
other feeds. The cold snap has also 
caused a heavier demand. Red bran and 
mill-run were quoted the latter part of 
the week at $40@42 ton, northern stand- 
ard bran $40@42, middlings $50@52, and 
low grade flour $52, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other shipping points, with 
slightly higher prices for the interior. 

Porttanp.—Feed prices of all kinds 
are strong and advancing. Unusually 
severe weather is responsible for a heav- 
ier demand for the limited supply of 
mill-run and middlings here, and other 
classes of feed are also moving better. 
Mill-run at the close of last week was 
listed at $38 ton and middlings at $49. 

Los Ancetes.—Prices of millfeeds in 
southern California have advanced. 
There is still a good demand for all 
grades, although only small amounts have 
been offered. No Kansas bran was on 
the local market during the past few 
days. Feed conditions are now about 
normal in this part of the state, due to 
recent good weather. Blended mill-run, 
not spot, December shipment, was of- 
fered Dec. 19 at $41@43; Colorado mill- 
feed, spot, $40.50@42.50; Utah-Idaho 
red, $42; Utah-Idaho blended 80's, $43. 


CANADA 


Toronto. — Millfeed held throughout 
the week at previous Saturday’s figures. 
Mills are not overstocked and there is a 
good general demand, though many feed- 
ers say they cannot pay present prices. 
Any surplus available is easily sold for 


export. Quotations, Dec. 20: bran $35 © 


ton, shorts $37, middlings $43 and feed 
flour $56, jute, straight or mixed cars, 
spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 
For shipment to the United States, 
bran with mill-run screenings is quoted 
(Dec. 20) at $24.30 ton and shorts at 
$26.10, basis f.o.b. cars, Fort William. 
Monrreat.—A further increase of $1 
ton on all grades marked the Montreal 
millfeed market last week, and it was 
reported that several mills were sold well 
above their production for some time to 
come. Demand continues good all round, 
and further price increases are antici- 
pated. Closing prices, Dec. 20: bran 
$35.25 ton, shorts $37.25, middlings 
$43.25, less 25c for cash. 
Wiwnrrzc.—There is no abatement in 
the demand for bran and shorts through- 
out the prairies. Millers report a very 
heavy call for all they have to offer. 
Prices advanced $1 ton Dec. 16. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 20: Fort William basis, bran 
$28.50 and shorts $30.50, in mixed cars 
with flour; Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, bran $29 and shorts $31; Brit- 
ish Columbia points, bran $31@33, and 
shorts $83@35; Pacific Coast points, bran 
$34 and shorts $36. 
7. ” 
FEED PRICE SUMMARY 
Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Dec. 20, and on the corre- 
sponding date in 1923, as reported by 
the Western Feed Market Bureau, were, 
per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1923 1924 
ME wedecesonccecoces $25.50 $31.00@31.50 
Pure wheat bran ...... 26.00 31.00@31.50 
Middlings .........++.. 25.00 31.50@32.00 
MyO B00 ccccccccccces 21.50 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 36.00@36.50 
TO GEE Socccsccccscee 32.00 41.00@42.00 
Mixed feed ........... 26.00 32.00@32.50 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 47.00@48.00 
BO csccccccccoceese 34.50 40.00@40.50 
Middlings*® ........... 33.50 41.00@41.50 
Red Gog® ..cccoccccece 40.00 48.00@49.00 
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Duluth— 1923 1924 
WBPBR ccccccccccccsccce 27.50 31.00@31.50 
REPENS cccccccccces 26.50 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 35.00@36.00 
Country mixed feed.... 26.50 31.50@32.50 
TON BOE 6c ccdeccvccves 31.00 41.50@42.00 

Buffalo— 

PUTS WOOD wcccvcceccce eveve 34.50 @35.00 
DE  caccbeaeeeacenaee 42669 33.00 @33.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 36.50@37.00 
Flour middlings ...... ....- 41.00@ 41.50 
BE SE doc scdednecven s.0908 46.00 @ 46.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 41.50@42.00 
GUE HBOS ccccccccesccse eevee 45.50 @ 46.00 

Kansas City— 
rere rr e 26.50 30.00@30.50 
TBPOR ceoccccccccccccces 26.00 30.00@30.50 
Brown shorts ......... 28.00 32.50@33.00 
Gray Gherts ..cccscccee 31.50 34.50@35.00 
Peer err 27.00 42.00@42.50 

Philade!phta— 

Uk Pee 33.50 38.50@39.50 
a ek rrr 33.00 38.50@39.50 
Spring bran .......... 33.00 37.50@38.50 
Spring middlings ..... 33.00 39.50@40.50 
Bee GHEE iv. o4.06% 08000004 38.00 48.50@49.50 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 44.00@46.50 
Pe BOG wectcceeccess 30.00 38.00@39.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 29.00 33.20@33.70 
BO. senceccccesesesee 28.50 33.00@34.00 
Middlings ...........+ 27.00 34.00@34.50 
Flour middlings ...... 29.50 38.00@38.50 
See OE 06ck cn ncereses 32.00 42.50@43.50 
Ee TE nc cedentacees 23.50 31.50@32.50 
Old process oil meal... 48.50 49.00@49.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 53.00 42.50@46.50 
Hominy feed .......... 33.50 46.00@47.00 
Reground oat feed .... 14.00 12.50@14.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst... 42.00 35.00@36.00 

po ee ee 38.00 62.50@53.00 

Gluten feedtt ........... 41.40 .....@40.80 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
PEPMMORMOTED 2c cccerccvces $8.30 $9.10 
DOIUth .ccccccscccccscece 7.00 9.10 
BE. TOGO cc cccccesccvecee sees 7.50 
Kansas City ...cccccccces 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee .........e+00. 5.70 6.50 
BOMEEIS ccccccccccsovecee cove 4.70 


*Boston. tChicago. 1100 lbs. 
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Prices for buckwheat flour show a 
higher trend, and some millers are tell- 
ing their customers that $5 bbl is likely 
to be exceeded before the season is much 
further advanced. This figure is sub- 
stantially higher than the top level of 
last year. 

Demand for buckwheat grain is strong, 
and millers appear te be taking their re- 
quirements as fully as possible in the 
anticipation of higher prices toward the 
end of the season. This in itself is an in- 
dication of higher buckwheat flour prices, 
as the miller is, unable to hedge his pur- 
chases, and must include in his price 
calculations a carrying charge. Care of 
the grain itself over a long period of 
holding entails another cost that must 
be taken into consideration. 

Export demand this year has been 
notably strong, and is expected to in- 
crease. Added to this factor, as an off- 
set to this year’s good crop, is a grow- 
ing belief among buckwheat millers that 
the government’s estimate is too high. 
Private information indicates that some 
districts are considerably short of last 
year in production, and others that were 
supposed to have abnormal yields have 
been found to produce only a little over 
the average. 

The crop reporting board of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture es- 
timates the total domestic production of 
buckwheat as 15,956,000 bus, grown on 
816,000 acres, against 13,965,000 bus last 
year and 14,564,000 in 1922, from acre- 
ages of 739,000 and 764,000, respectively. 
The value of these crops, based on prices 
paid to farmers on Dec. 1, is estimated 
at $16,441,000 for 1924, $13,008,000 for 
1923, and $12,841,000 for 1922. 


Minneapouis. — Buckwheat flour is 
quoted on the Minneapolis market at 
$4@4.45 bbl, cotton 100’s, for prompt de- 
livery, car lots. There is a marked trend 
toward higher prices. Buckwheat of- 
ferings are very moderate, confined to 
only a few bulkhead car lots. Demand 
is steady, and millers appear to be tak- 
ing on their requirements for the entire 
season. Japanese buckwheat is quoted 
at $2.35@2.40 cwt, silver hull $2.35, and 
mixed $2.35, 

Burravo.—Buckwheat flour has been 
advanced to $5 bbl, 100-lb sacks. De- 
mand is fairly well maintained, sellers 
report, although there was considerable 
covering before the advance. 


New Yorx.—The buckwheat market is 
showing nie pe increased activity, for 
the very high prices of other grains have 
brought it into higher favor and an im- 
provement in demand is looked for. The 
cold weather is stimulating domestic 
trade, and altogether, although sales have 
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been slow during the past couple of 
weeks, the outlook now is better. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 19: for export, $2.25 ewt; 
domestic, $2.40. 

Mitiwavuxee.—Buckwheat prices are 
holding very firm at the recent advance, 
demand being brisk and offerings with- 
held in anticipation of still higher prices. 
Millers are not pressing matters, being 
moderately supplied for the present, but 
the demand for buckwheat flour is much 
more active because of extreme winter 
conditions, and these have set in some- 
what earlier than usual in the past few 
years. Not much buckwheat is coming 
to this market, but more could be han- 
dled to advantage. Closing quotations, 
Dec. 20: silver hull, $2.15@2.25 ewt; 
Japanese, $2.30@2.35. 

Toronto.—The buckwheat market is 
unchanged. Demand is slow, as buyers 
are all well supplied. On Dec. 20 Ca- 
nadian sellers were asking 83@90c bu 
for good quality buckwheat, in car lots, 
on track, country points in Ontario, ac- 
cording to freights, 





LOS ANGELES 


Reaching the highest point in three 
years, flour prices in southern Califor- 
nia have again been advanced. Bakers 
are buying heavily, and many new con- 
tracts are being signed by local mills 
due to the prevailing sentiment that 
prices will go still higher. All grades 
of California flours increased 20c bbl on 
Dec, 15, and were advanced an addi- 
tional 20ce on Dec. 20. Prices of north- 
ern and middle western flours increased 
50c the past week in the local market. 

Arrivals of flour from the north Pa- 
cific Coast and other milling sections are 
normal, 

Quotations listed Dec. 19: California 
family patents $9.40, basis 49’s; Cali- 
fornia hard wheat bakers patents $9, 
California blended bakers patents $8.90, 
California pastry $9; Washington and 
Oregon bakers patents, $9.30; Kansas 
Bakers, $9.50; Montana bakers, $9.90; 
Washington pastry flour, $9.10; Dakota 
bakers, $10@11. 

Grain quotations, Dec, 19: spot barley, 
$2.30@2.55 ewt; No. 3 eastern bulk bar- 
ley, $2.35@2.40; No. 2 yellow corn, $2.57 
@2.65; No. 2 soft white wheat, $3.15@ 
3.22%; No. 3 eastern Kafir, $2.19@2.28; 
No. 3 yellow corn, $2.56@2.60. 





PROVING INFERIOR CONDITION 

Where goods are stored in sacks, evi- 
dence as to the deleterious condition of 
the contents of one of the sacks is cor- 
roborative of evidence as to a similar 
condition in every one of the sacks 
stored in the same place and under the 
same conditions and surroundings at a 
time several weeks prior thereto; the 
probative value of such evidence being 
for the jury (Georgia Court of Ap- 
peals, E. T. Comer Co. vs. Joyner, 124 
S.E. 356). 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Dec. 23, 1924, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
ce Fr rom————_, 
Phila- Hamp- 


New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
ee SB.00 coe cece 98.00 eee 
GOPERE sevcce 38.00 ...2 cece 38.00 
Bergen ...... BUCO wece coos 87.00 TTT 
Christiania .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Cn. 280¢0¢08 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 esee5 
Dublin ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Dundee ...... 24.00 .... 24.00 coon 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eecoe 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
Malmé ...... 29.00 29.00 29.00 


Hamburg .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.60 .... A ° cece 
BEOVES sccccce 27.50 .... 27.50 27.60 cose 
DED sce MOE n309 2408 c0e0 TTT 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30,00 
= Naples Lipo 27.00 27.00 27.00 cove 


WD wccccccce 3.00 23.00 23.00 
EMBED cccvcces 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 esee 
Liverpool 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 2.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry.. 23.00 23.00 


Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
PE. sae ME stne e950 teas eee 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
GOROREE 2cce GRD iste secs cece eoee 
Southampton.. 24.00 . 


Danzig ...... 30.00 .... .... 30.00 
DUN ccccce 6206 2000 cae ocee 
Stettin ...... HEP csee gene’ ones cece 
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SEATTLE 
Flour demand was featureless last 
week. New business in local markets 


was almost entirely confined to current 


requirements. Some members of the 
trade have been talking about lower 


prices ever since flour was $3 bbl lower 
than today’s price, and are still talking 
about lower prices after the first of the 
new year. 

-Domestic sales other than local were 
light last week, and export sales restrict- 
ed to small parcels for the United King- 
dom, the Continent, the Orient and 
South America. 

Export flour quotations at the close of 
last week: United Kingdom, soft wheat 
straights 49s 6d per 280 lbs, hard wheat 
straights 51s, cif; North China and 
Hongkong, straights $8.15 bbl, patents 
$8.60, c.i.f., basis 49-lb cottons. 

All grades of flour in coast markets 
were advanced again last week. Wash- 
ington flours at the week’s close, car- 
loads, coast: family patent, basis 49-Ib 
cottons, $9@9.40 bbl; straights, 49's, 
$7.30@7.60; cut-off, 49’s, $7.50@7.90; 


bakers patent, 98's, $9.30@9.40; pastry 

flour, 98's, $8.40@8.50; blends, made 

from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
. 


cific hard wheats, 98's, $9.45@9.85, 

Dakota top patents, arrival draft 
terms, carloads, coast, $9.85@10.25 bbl; 
Montana, $9.10@9.35. 

The wheat market has been inactive. 
Most of the mills have good stocks, and 
in view of the light flour demand are 
not adding to their holdings. Export- 
ers have bought sparingly, as_ local 
wheats are above an export basis. Wheat 
quotations, sacked, coast, Dec. 19: soft 


white, $1.80 bu; western white, $1.73; 
western red, $1.71; Big Bend blue-stem, 


$2. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Seattle mills with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 14-20 . 24,13 31 46 
Previous week 40 
Year ago .. . . ‘ 80 
Two years ago 31,330 59 
Three years ago 20,789 39 
Four years ago 17,949 34 
Five years ago . 44,195 83 


Output of Tacoma mills with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 14-20 .... és cos SIGS 44 

Previous week 24,189 42 

Year ago ... : 49,841 87 

Two years ago . 31,330 59 

Three years ago 34,919 61 

Four years ago » ¢,647 13 

Five years ago . 60,450 106 
NOTES 

The plant of the Lakin Milling Co., 


Spokane, suffered serious fire damage 
Dec. 10. 

The Rogue Valley Milling Co.’s mill at 
Medford, Oregon, which burned a few 
weeks ago, will be rebuilt. 

The northern’ transcontinental rail- 
roads have all filed tariffs making the 
rates on coarse grains and their prod- 
ucts the same from the western Dakotas 


and eastern Montana to north Pacific 
Coast points. 
At the recent Interstate Commerce 


Commission hearing at Salt Lake City, 
reductions were requested by Utah and 
southern Idaho interests in the rates on 
wheat and wheat products from that ter- 
ritory to all parts of the country. The 
complainants asked that rates be au- 
thorized amounting to 110 per cent of 
what is known as the Oklahoma-Arkan- 
sas scale; or if the rates from the Colo- 
rado and Nebraska-Kansas-Missouri dis- 
trict are held reasonable, that those 
from the Idaho-Utah district should car- 
ry a differential over the Colorado dis- 


trict rates of 10 to 17 per cent, accord- 
ing to destinations. 


PORTLAND 

The flour market is very strong with 
the continued advances in wheat, but the 
prospect of higher prices has not stimu- 
lated flour demand much, Buying local- 
ly is of a hand-to-mouth character 
Prices listed at the close of last week: 
family patents, $9.05; bakers hard wheat, 
$9.05; bakers blue-stem patents, $9.15. 


Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

BPO, BERD occ eis oeccue «+ 61,587 66 
Previous week vrseese See 52 
Year ago .... : naa oi . 59,264 95 
Two years ago , .. 32,658 56 
Three years ago 34,611 60 
Four years ago 9,055 18 
Five years ago 20,249 47 


A small export flour business is being 
worked with the Orient. The inquiry 
for space to the United Kingdom and 
continental countries is improving, 
steamship operators report. Some book- 
ings are being made for early 1925, and 
more parcel business is expected to de- 
velop after the holidays. 

New high price records for the year 
are established in the wheat market al- 
most every day. At the close of last 
week $1.90 bu was bid for choice blue- 
stem and $1.81 for ordinary grade. Soft 
white was wanted at $1.74, club and hard 
winter at $1.72, and western red at $1.69. 
Most of the trading here is still between 
dealers, Mills take an occasional car, 
but exporters are out of the market most 
of the time, unless they appear as sellers. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 

There were advances in all lines for 
Montana milling interests, the week end- 
ing Dec. 20. ‘There was the greatest 
single upward movement recorded in the 
flour division in months, when 50c was 
added to patents and an equal sum to 
first clear. That brought $9 flour, a thing 
that had been predicted freely for weeks. 
Those with prophetic vision are looking 
for the date when $10 flour will be his- 
tory, and they express the view that it is 
not far away. Millers are not inclined to 
enter the realm of prophecy, but are 
contenting themselves with the occasional 
use of a pencil to mark up their flour 
prices to meet the exigency of the day. 

Recently one of the leading millers of 
Montana expressed the opinion that 
prices would find a stable point soon and 
allow mill managers to arrive at a price 
to the trade that would mean reasonable 
profit and also prove an attractive factor 
in getting business. He pointed out that 
trade hesitates while the price tracer 
continues to follow an upward course, 
the buyers attempting to follow the pol- 
icy of meeting immediate needs with the 
hope that next orders may be placed at 
a lower figure. 

Montana mills take some pride in the 
fact that they are able, because of the 
quality of their flour, to keep their prod- 
uct moving without any long term com- 
mitments, and for that reason, trade 
hesitation is not bothering their milling 
operations. Current flour prices: patent 
$9 bbl and first clear $7.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 

On the card price of wheat issued by 
the grain and elevator men for territory 
taking the 42c rate per cwt to Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, farmers were receiving, 
on Dec. 18, $1.47 for No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring. As a matter of fact, at 
nearly all elevators the price ranged 3@ 
15c higher than that figure, due to the 
premium being paid by managers for 
various reasons, none of which were in- 
duced by philanthropy. The major rea- 
son in practically all cases was that “the 





other fellow started it” when he paid it 
to Jones, and Jones told his neighbor, 
until Montana farmers are getting a pre- 
mium on good wheat. Most of the wheat 
stored on the farm has now been drawn 
to loading stations, and the activity 
around the elevator plants generally is 
nominal, 
NOTES 

Richland County has issued a bulletin 
claiming a farm production for 1924 to 
the value of $6,625,000, and the county’s 
population is but 6,000. That means 
over $1,000 for every man, woman and 
child. Wheat constituted $3,400,000 of 
the total, and sugar beets contributed 
$5,000. The Great Western Sugar Co. 
is now engaged in building a $1,000,000 
sugar factory at Sidney. 

According to C. C. Upton, in charge 
of collections for the Spokane- Federal 
Land Bank, Montana’s 1924 wheat crop 
has been reflected more strongly in debt 
liquidation by farmers than the crop of 
any other state in this bank district. 
Mr. Upton has recently been looking 
after business through Montana terri- 
tory, and he says that the splendid crops, 
together with the low land valuations in 
Montana, have been responsible for put- 
ting the farmer in a position where he 
will be able to lift himself out of the 
present unfavorable debt conditions if he 
is not embarrassed by too much political 
panacea treatment. 

Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Advancing along the entire line, with 
wheat, flour, feed and bread reaching 
new high figures for the year, the Pa- 
cific Coast market has been interesting 
throughout the past week. Steady gains 
have placed flour nearly $1 bbl ahead of 
the steady figures that prevailed early 
in the fall. Pacific Coast mills are quot- 
ing as high as $9.80 bbl for family pat- 
ents, oat predictions have been made 
that the price will advance over the $10 
mark in a very short time. In many 
parts of the state, away from the larger 
mills, it has passed that point already. 
The most recent rise was 20c bbl on 
Dec. 19. This affected family patents, 
hard wheat flours, soft wheat flours, blue- 
stem patents and all other wheat flours. 

Quotations on California and Pacific 
Northwest flours given by San Francisco 
millers, Dec. 19: family patents, $9.80 
bbl; hard wheat flours, $9.70; soft wheat 
flours, $9.40; blue-stem patents, $9.40; 
pastry flours, $8.80; rye flour, $7.90; 
graham flour, $8.20@8.40; entire wheat 
flour, $8.40@8.60; rice flour, $7.50. Rep- 
resentatives of eastern mills, including 
those in Montana, Kansas, Utah and 
Idaho, reported the market stronger, 
with advances of 25c bbl for the week. 
Quotations: Kansas patents, $8.75 bbl; 
Montana patents, $9@9.40; clears, $7.75 
@7.80; northern standard, $8.75@9; cut- 
offs, $8.25@8.50,—all quotations basis 98- 
lb cotton bags, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other common points. 

Demand for flour has been excellent, 
the continued increases in grain prices 
bringing orders that were not anticipated 
until early in January. Many of the 
larger bakers are reported to have placed 
orders of considerable extent. Arrivals 
of flour, particularly from the Pacific 
Northwest, have been larger than usual. 

Wheat also made gains during the 
week, milling wheat eaage | quoted at $2.85 
@2.90 ewt, f.o.b., San Francisco. Feed 
wheat is 5¢ bu less than milling. 


BREAD PRICES INCREASED 
After having faced a prospective bread 
war because of an advance in bread 
prices, made early in the fall, the bakers 
of Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda have 
joined in another advance—forced by the 
increasing price of flour, according to the 
statements of the California Bakers’ As- 
sociation. The result is that bread 
prices have advanced le per loaf, not 
only in San Francisco but in all the other 
cities around San Francisco bay. Bak- 
ers in interior cities, it is anticipated, 
will also make corresponding advances. 
Housewives have deelared that they can- 
not make bread at a saving from these 
prices, even if they desire to, because of 
the increased price of flour. 
FLOUR FROM PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Oakland received a big shipment of 
flour from the Pacific Northwest, when 
the Pacific Steamship Co. freighter Ad- 
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miral Sebree brought in 257 tons. This 
was the second vessel of that line to lang 
in Oakland. Among the receipts at San 
Francisco on Dec. 17 was almost a ship- 
load from Seattle, coming on the North- 
land, including 64 tons flour, 16 tons 
cereals, 100 tons oats, 300 tons wheat 
and 50 tons millfeed. The Wallingford 
from Astoria and Emma Alexander from 
Seattle brought in big shipments on Dee, 
18. Earlier in the week there were heavy 
arrivals on the Rose City from Port- 
land, Admiral Evans from Astoria and 
Admiral Schley from Seattle. 


NOTES 
John H. Noyes, grain broker, Port- 
land, has been visiting in San Francisco, 
William H. Joyce, president Sperry 
Flour Co., has gone to southern Cali for- 
nia for an inspection of the company’s 
plants. 


Sydnor Dorsey, grain grower, Calgary, 
Alta., is visiting his brother, Edy ard 
Dorsey, of Oakdale, a California grain 
grower. 


Increased planting of wheat in the 
Oakdale district is reported this wii ter, 
a large portion of the fallow groun: of 
two years being utilized. 

Refined sugar took another drop in the 
Pacific Coast market last week, decli: ing 
30c. This brought the cane basis to 
$7.30 ewt and beet sugar to $7.10. 

Royal Eccles, prominently connected 
with the flour milling and sugar manu- 
facturing business of Utah and Id:ho, 
was a visitor from Ogden last week. 

The E. J. Chubbuck Co., San F;in- 
cisco, manufacturer of bakery ovens. is 
building a factory on a site 180x ‘0. 
The first unit will have 18,000 sq ft of 
floor space. 

James Traverse, vice president «nd 
treasurer Shredded Wheat Co. at Oik- 
land, is president of a new mortg:ce 
finance company that has been organised 
in that city. 

Stewart P. Elliott, sales promot on 
manager Sperry Flour Bae is making 
a tour of all Pacific Northwest cilies 
where there are Sperry and Portland 
Flour Mills Co. mills. 

Operations of the Sperry Flour (o. 
have been divided into three divisions by 
President William H. Joyce and the di- 
rectors, the following officials being 
placed in charge: grain, J. K. Smith; 
milling, J. P. Armstrong; selling, Stew- 
art P. Elliott. 

California’s “bread war” and “milk 
war” in the Oakland, Berkeley and A ‘a- 
meda sections appear to have ended. 
The former was forgotten, according to 
bakers, when the housewives found that 
bread could not be made at home 1s 
cheaply as by the bakers; the second }):1s 
been forgotten as milk distributors have 
found new areas from which to secure 
milk supplies so that near-by producers 
did not need to be considered. 

Financial circles are evincing much i:\- 
terest in increased prices for Sperry 
Flour Co. stock, preferred reaching ‘'4 
and common 54% on the San Francis:o 
stock exchange. There was pronounced 
activity in the stock last week, maiy 
shares changing hands. The San Frav- 
cisco Chronicle, in commenting about 
this condition, said “the street is giving 
W. H. Joyce, the recently elected pres'- 
dent and general manager, a good po:- 
tion of the credit for the strong po-'- 
tion of these stocks. He was able '0 
take Albers Bros, from the nondividend 
class and make it a dividend payer, 
while directing the destinies of that co-- 
poration. The company also has a boar 
of directors strongly supporting rh 
Joyce. The vacancy created by the M: 
Near brothers was filled by J. K. Ams- 
by, chairman of the board of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, and R. |’. 
Hanna, a director of the Standard 0! 
Co. Others on the board of directors 
are William H. Crocker, W. W. Crocke . 
Roy N. Bishop, Hugh Goodfellow, Dun- 
ning Rideout, John H. Rosseter, J. kh. 
Smith and William ~— -—" nd 

. ZUPPANN. 





POLAND IMPORTING FLOUR 
According to a report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Hodgson, Warsaw, grai 
and flour are now being imported into 
Poland, contracts for several shipments 
of Roumanian wheat having been made. 
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BLEACHED FLOUR 

The inquiry by the departmental com- 
mittee on the use of preservatives and 
coloring matter in foods has now turned 
its attention to flour, on the question as 
to whether and to what extent the prac- 
tice of treating flour with chemical sub- 
stances is objectionable on the grounds 
of public health. The committee will 
consider whether it is desirable, in the 
interests of public health, that the prac- 
tice should be abolished, or restricted, 
and in the latter case to what extent. 

The whole question of bleaching has 
been the subject of controversy for many 
years, and recently there have been a 
number of representations to the minis- 
try of health, by medical officers as well 
as laymen, as to the deleterious effects 
of flour bleaching and the use of “im- 
provers.” Bleaching has been in prac- 
tice for about 20 years, and the reasons 
given for its use by the English millers 
is stated to be the demand by the public 
for white flour. 

A number of bleaching substances have 
been introduced to effect this whitening 
of flour, among which are chlorine, oxide 
of chlorine, bromide, and nitrogen per- 
oxide. The doctors are not in agreement 
us to the effect of this bleaching, neither 
are the millers or bakers, so that an 
uithoritative report would be of great 
value, not only to the doctors, bakers and 
millers, but to the general public as well, 
and after all the safety of the general 
public is the raison d’étre for the de- 
partmental committee. Bleaching cer- 
tainly changes the color of flour, and it 
is considered by some investigators that 
still more subtle alterations are the re- 
sult. 

The objection many bakers have is 
that, by bleaching, lower grade flours can 
be given the appearance of higher 
grades, and therefore if they are de- 
ceived on quality they are for the same 
reason deceived in the price value; they 
also contend that the process makes it 
possible to conceal defects in flour when 
made from unsound or sprouted grain. 

“Improvers” are of more recent intro- 
duction than bleaching, and unless some 
medicinal value can be proved, and this 
is very doubtful, are of no real value to 
the public. This will no doubt be care- 
fully inquired into, but their commercial 
value is that the miller, by their use, can 
provide the baker with a flour containing 
an abnormal percentage of water, from 
which it is possible to make bread, but 
it is understood that the keeping qualities 
of the flour are much impaired. 

The Times has an article to the above 
effect in a recent issue, but it is not pos- 
sible to be in entire agreement with the 
editors when they state that in this coun- 
try it is probable that any recommenda- 
tions made by the departmental commit- 
tee would have to take into consideration 
the widespread demand for bread made 
from treated flour, for many put the 
present comparatively low consumption 
of bread down to the poor and in many 
cases unpalatable loaf provided by the 
bakers today, which, like the flour, has 
no keeping qualities, and must be eaten 
new to be eaten with any relish at all. 

It is understood that the National As- 
sociation of Flour Importers will give. 
evidence before the committee, which 
should prove to be of the greatest pos- 
sible value. 


ENGLAND 

Lonpon, Dec. 3.—The flour trade is 
dull. The market is still overburdened 
with supplies which are not wanted, in 
fact many importers are finding the 
greatest difficulty in getting their buyers 
to take their contracts. When such con- 
ditions prevail, business is bound to be 
slow, for until importers can see a near 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
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possibility of a clear spot position there 
can be no inducement to make further 
purchases which have to be entered into 
at prices far above the spot level, and a 
trader under such conditions must have 
unbounded faith in high future prices. 
From inquiries made throughout the mar- 
ket, it is possible to come to the conclu- 
sion that there must be a great deal of 
strength in the present position; other- 
wise, with the very large supplies, prices 
would have tumbled considerably. How- 
ever, with large unwanted quantities of 
flour on the spot and near at hand, a 
baking trade that is well bought for at 
least the next six weeks, and with every 
other commodity in which this market is 
dealing in a similar condition, thus creat- 
ing a much decreased demand for future 
positions, prices should move in favor 
of buyers for at least a month. The 
majority believe in high prices through- 
out this crop year, but prefer to delay 
making purchases, anticipating there will 
be a decline. 

There is no change to report in Cana- 
dian mill prices. Export patents are of- 
fered from the majority of the mills at 
47s 9d@48s, c.i.f., but it is understood 
that as low as 47s, c.i.f., has been the 
asking price for one well-known brand 
which comes from outside mills. The 
value of these flours near at hand, even 
in the case of well-known brands, is not 
above 47s, ex-ship; not that importers 
will accept such a price, but there are re- 
sellers who will do so. In fact 47s 9d, 
landed, has been reported, and this latter 
figure is equal to 45s 6d, including sellers’ 
commission. Canadian top patents are 
offered by the mills at 50@5ls, c.i.f., but 
no business is reported at these figures, 
and much the same spot conditions apply 
to these flours as to export grade. 

Minnesota patents are offered from 48s 
6d upward, but although they may be 
considered better value than Canadians 
by some, yet there has been no buying in 
London. American milled Canadian 
flours of export quality have been of- 
fered at 47s, c.i.f. 

Kansas flours have been offered at 
about 49s, but they are now considered 
as being out of the market until next 
year. Meantime, owners of spot lots are 
willing to accept equal to 45s 6d, c.i.f., 
to save rent. 

Australian flours are generally held 
for 47s, landed, although there are some 
cheaper sellers. The c.i.f. value is about 
44s 6d, afloat, and shippers are asking 
46s 3d 

Flour made entirely from English 
wheat is offered at 43s 6d, ex-store. Lon- 
don millers have reduced their official 
price for straight run flour to 50s, de- 
livered, which is equal to about 45s 6d, 
c.i.f., and at such a price is about the 
cheapest flour offered by firsthand sellers. 
They have also made a change in the 
forward position, which was 6d per sack 
premium for delivery after Feb. 15. This 
has now been reduced to 6d discount, a 
reduction of 1s per sack. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have again been 
heavy, which helps to find a reason for 
difficulties in getting delivery instruc- 
tions. The quantities, given in sacks of 
280 lbs each, were: from the United 
States, Atlantic 14,700, Pacific 12,150; 
Canada, 8,524; Australia, 15,220; Conti- 
nent, 650. 

WHEAT PRICES 

Wheat prices without exception show 

declines on the week, and trade has been 


very quiet. No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
arrived, sold at 64s, and the same price 
was taken for parcels on passage. De- 
cember-January sold at 64s 4%d@64s 
14%d, January-February 65s 9d@65s 
444d, and February-March 66s 6d. No. 
2 hard winters are offered at 59s 6d for 
December, and 61s for January. No. 2 
mixed durum, afloat, is offered at 60s, 
and for December at 60s 9d. Australian 
for December-January is offered at 64s, 
and the same price would buy January- 
February. Choice white Karachi, due, 
sold at 58s after 59s had been accepted; 
December-January is offered at 61s, and 
January-February at 63s. Rosafe, 6344- 
lb, December-January, 61s 3d, and 
Baruso, 634%4-lb, January-February, 61s. 


FEED 


The general trade in these articles has 
been very quiet, and any change in price 
has been in favor of buyers. London 
made middlings have been sold at £8 17s 
6d ton and bran at £7 17s 6d, both ex- 
mill. Plate pollards, afloat, have been 
difficult to dispose of, and it is reported 
that under £7 ton, c.i.f., has been ac- 
cepted. The forward price has also de- 
clined, with the result that £7 5s would 
buy for October-November and Novem- 
ber-December shipment. For January- 
February-March £7 7s 6d is asked. 
Fancy Plate middlings are offered at £9 
15s for November-December, a decline 
of 5s ton on the week. 

Linseed has moved very slowly, buyers 
being indifferent, with a considerable de- 
cline in prices. For Calcutta to London 
the spot and afloat value is nominal at 
£22 10s, and there are sellers in all posi- 
tions from November-December to May- 
June at £23. To Hull, trade is also 
dull, and the nominal value of £23 2s 6d 
can be quoted for all positions from spot 
to May-June shipment. Bold Bombay to 
London is nominal at £24 for both No- 
vember-December and December-Janu- 
ary. Plate to London on passage is nom- 
inal at £20 5s, and for November-De- 
cember and December-January £20 17s 
6d. For Plate to Hull the price in all 
positions is £20 17s 6d, being nominal 
for both spot and afloat. 

Cottonseed is lower and dull. Bombay 
to London is nominal at £10 17s 6d for 
November-December. To Hull the spot 
value is £11, new crop November-Decem- 
ber £10 15s, December-January £10 12s 
6d, January-February and February- 
March £10 10s. Egyptian (black) is 
dull. To London the spot value is £13 
7s 6d, December-January £13 5s, and 
February-March £13 7s 6d. To Hull the 
spot value is £13 2s 6d, December-Janu- 
ary £12 17s 6d, and February-March 
£13. 

OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market seems to be suf- 
fering from lack of trade, but why this 
should be the case is exercising the minds 
of the trade, for the amount of busi- 
ness contracted for is much below the 
level of previous years. Spot stocks are 
quite light, and yet there is no business. 
Aberdeen meal is offered at £19 10s, 
ex-store, and although London millers 
are nominally asking this price it is be- 
lieved they would make concessions to 
buyers, of possibly 15s ton. Cable offers 
of American and Canadian meal are 
about 46s 6d, and rolled oats 48s. 


KANSAS MILLERS IN EUROPE 


The revival of trade in Kansas flours 
in a majority of the European markets 
has caused a number of millers to visit 





the Continent for the purpose of renew- 
ing acquaintance and relations with for- 
mer connections and making new ones 
in markets that have developed since the 
war. Among millers on this side at pres- 
ent are John W. Cain, vice president 
Midland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
John C. Koster, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, Ralph Sowden, 
of the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, John E. Novak, of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, Ralph Hoff- 
man, of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, and Bernard J. Rothwell, 
of the Bay State Milling Co., Boston. 

Mr. Cain has nearly completed: his 
travels and expects to sail Dec. 14 from 
Southampton on the Leviathan, in order 
to reach home before Christmas. Mr. 
Koster has arrived in Amsterdam, and 
will probably cover the continental mar- 
kets before coming to London. Mr. 
Hoffman has made an extensive tour of 
the Continent, and is expected to arrive 
in London very shortly. 


Quiet Demand at Liverpool 

Liverroor, Dec. 3.—There is a very 
quiet demand for all descriptions of 
flour. Millers, however, maintain last 
week’s prices, but bakers are taking de- 
livery very slowly. 

Foreign flour is also quiet, both on 
spot and in forward positions, quotations 
remaining unchanged. Shipments from 
North America are smaller to our coun- 
try, but larger to the Continent; total 
shipments remain about the same, but 
are only about half the quantity shipped 
to the United Kingdom at this time last 
year. 

Low grades are firm, with numerous 
inquiries for near-by stuff, but the mar- 
ket is cleared up of all stocks at the 
moment. Minneapolis second clears are 
offered at 37s 6d and Canadians at 35@ 
40s, according to quality. Argentine low 
grades are firmly held at £13 12s 6d, but 
the demand for December-January is 
very poor, buyers’ ideas being £13, which 
bid sellers refuse to entertain. 

Wheat markets during the past week 
have been difficult to follow. At times 
there has been steadiness, and some 
slight improvement in prices, on account 
of reports of frost in the Argentine and 
smaller shipments from North America, 
but this firmness did not hold, owing to 
the pressure of arrivals, and the fact that 
some proportion of the arrived and near- 
at-hand wheat is consigned, and has been 
badly pressed for sale, especially during 
the past two or three days. This applies 
principally to No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
which could have been bought yesterday 
at as low as 62s 6d per 480 lbs, c.i.f. 

During the past week prices here have 
declined 94@2s 6d per qr, and those hav- 
ing near-at-hand parcels would have had 
to accept even a bigger decline to effect 
sales. The option market has declined 
3@3%4d per 100 lbs, the closing prices 
being 12s 43%,d for December, 12s 744d 
for March, and 12s 65d for May. 

Another feature which is beginning to 
have its effect is the continued pressure 
of heavy arrivals, which are beginning to 
tax the storage capacity of the ports to 
its fullest extent; in fact most of the 
ports in the United Kingdom at the mo- 
ment are absolutely full of wheat. Some 
people are inclined to think that arrivals 
have reached their highest point, and that 
from now on we shall see a steady reduc- 
tion in stocks, especially if the Ameri- 
can shipments should be on a smaller 
scale than during the past few weeks. 

Millers appear to be well stocked, and 
at the moment are off the market. The 
proposal of the French government to 
refund the whole or part of the duty 
levied on wheat when the flour milled 
from: it is sold for bread making caused 
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some firmness, but did not hold, and the 
same might be said of the rallies in re- 
sponse to firmness at Chicago and Win- 
nipeg. 

Cakes are slow of sale. Firsthand of- 
fers of American linseed cakes are £13 
ton, but a sale of 200 tons was made by 
a reseller at £12 10s, December seaboard. 
Ireland is showing more disposition to 
come into the market, but firsthand offers 
of linseed cake meal are firm at £13 
2s 6d and £13 lds to Irish ports. Rice 
bran is very depressed, firsthand sellers 
wanting £8, but it is rumored that a 
parcel afloat was sold at £7 17s 6d. 
January-February is offered at £7 5s, 
and February-March at £7 5s, but buy- 
ers show no interest. Cottonseed meal is 
easier, some business passing in 50 per 
cent at £11 10s, and 36 per cent at £10 
10s, with firsthand offers of Egyptian 
decorticated at £8 5s. 

Wheat prices were again lower today 
both for options and actual stuff. The 
futures market closed at %@1d under 
last night. Values for December ship- 
ment are 12s 434d, March 12s 744d, and 
May 12s 65d. 


SCOTLAND 

Guiascow, Dec. 2.—Stocks of both 
wheat and flour are accumulating. There 
is an impression among importers that 
prices may stiffen at the end of the year; 
on the other hand, there is the fact to 
face that there is little business doing. 
The rise in the price of bread in Glasgow 
came too late to allow local bakers to 
come in as buyers on any appreciable 
scale. We are now receiving the tail end 
of shipments which left before naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence closed. Im- 
porters complain that there is some dif- 
ficulty in getting delivery. 

There is not much change in prices for 
flour. Quoted on the c.i.f. basis, the 
home millers’ rates remain as they were 
a week ago—45s, 47s and 50s, according 
to quality. Imported top Manitobas are 
quoted c.i.f. for shipment at about 48s 
6d per 280 Ibs, with the lower grades at 
48s, Kansas at 49s, with top American 
winters at 50s, and Australian at 46s. 
Spot stuff here and there is cheaper than 
forward goods, through forced sales. 
Home millers are not doing any better. 

The wheat market is firmer again. The 
cancellation on Thursday of last week 
of the French import duty had a bullish 
influence on the market. Wheat prices 
in America continue puzzling to observ- 
ers here. There is comment, for instance, 
as to why Americans should be willing to 
sell Duluth at 5s 6d qr less than No. 1 
northern Manitoba. 

Oatmeal is dull. Canadian is too dear 
in relation to the home article. The price 
of the latter on the c.i.f. basis is about 
44s, though some millers are asking up 
to 48@49s. Canadian is about 45s per 
sack, c.i.f. The latest offer was 6d over 
this. There is a small quantity of the 
latter on the market, but so long as it 
continues at its present level compared 
with the home article it is not likely 
that any one will want much of it. There 
is the possibility, of course, that the value 
of home oatmeal will advance, and this 
would give the Canadian product a 
look in, provided it did not also advance. 

-Merchants complain that there is not 
much movement of feed. Millers’ offals 
are not commanding a ready sale even 
at 8s 3d per 112 lbs. As regards the 
general outlook for feed, though prices 
are steady, opinion seems to be that the 
market may go higher. There is a good 
deal of feed arriving, and most holders 
are pressing for sale. 

South African yellow corn meal and 
China beans are about 10s 4%d@10s 6d 
per 112 lbs. Plate corn is plentiful, but 
some buyers are inclined to favor South 
African meal because it is cheaper, hav- 
ing regard to the fact that Plate corn 
is 10s 444d per 112 lbs, ex-granary, at 
the quay, and _the cost of grinding has to 
be faced. But while it is policy to buy 
meal rather than corn, it is pointed out 
that many users do not like the South 
African meal, as it is felt that it is not a 
straight run product. 


IRELAND 
Betrast, Dec. 1.—Flour, if anything, 
has been slightly dearer on the week for 
shipment and, strange to say, the Feb- 
ruary and March position appears to be 
firmer, and in some instances actually 
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dearer, than December-January. It seems 
impossible to induce bakers and consum- 
ers in general to buy flour ahead, with 
the result that importers’ business is con- 
fined to sales of spot or near at hand 
flour. As far as the spot trade is con- 
cerned, however, they have no reason to 
grumble, as bakers, although with a fair 
stock in front of them, are not heavily 
bought ahead and are not allowing any 
bargains to slip past. Speaking general- 
ly, there is very little flour going into 
store on importers’ accounts, although 
arrivals have been fairly heavy, consid- 
ering the lean times. Kansas is prob- 
ably the only flour which is causing any 
trouble, as importers find it difficult to 
make anywhere near mill prices and are 
loath to let it go at the discount which 
consumers require. However, the flour 
is looked on as good stock, and importers 
generally argue that if it is not wanted 
now it will be before long. 

There have been some Manitoba short 
patents offered at 49s 6d@5ls 6d, net, 
c.i.f., December shipment, either port, 
and at 52s, January-February shipment, 
but consumers will not look at these 
prices in any extended position. On spot 
importers are able to get fully 51s 6d@ 
52s, delivered, but the quantities offering 
are small. Export patents are quoted 
generally at 48s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., 
either port. Spot prices are around 49s, 
delivered, but quantities on spot are not 
very plentiful. 

Kansas flours have been freely offered 
on spot at 48@5ls, according to quality. 
There have been fairly heavy arrivals, 
and. these have been pressed for sale. 
Mill cables indicate that 48@50s, net, 
c.i.f., either port, is about the price for 
December shipment from seaboard. 

Minnesota flours have been pushed 
very hard for sale, but have been con- 
fined mostly to two brands. One has 
been offering at 49s 6d on spot, deliv- 
ered, but this no doubt is flour secured 
some time ago and importers are pushing 
to get the brand well introduced, taking 
a low price to help this policy. Another 
brand is quoted at 50@5ls, the price 
being regulated according to the quan- 
tity and the buyer. In the meantime 
nothing is being done for shipment, mill 
cables probably being somewhere near 
50s, net, c.i.f., either port. 

American soft winters, although not 
available in large quantities on spot, have 
been sold at very low prices, it having 
been possible to buy them at 50s, deliv- 
ered, but even at this price they are not 
selling at all freely. Home and English 
millers are commanding the trade in soft 
flours, and are able to make 52@53s per 
280 lbs. Trade in the south of Ireland 
is quiet, and although Belfast has had a 
fair demand there are signs that it is 
falling off a little. 

Oatmeal is in an extraordinary posi- 
tion, and it is a long time since im- 
porters saw such a premium on spot 
meal, compared with shipment prices. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that for 
a long time shipment prices were high, 
and it is now evident that neither mer- 
chants nor importers bought much and, 
consequently, there is scarcity. Import- 
ers are offering rolled oats at 46s 6d, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, and medium 
cut oatmeal at 44s 6d, January seaboard. 
Some business has been done in these 
positions at the price, the trade gen- 
erally, although not buying heavily, tak- 
ing a more optimistic view of business 
at these figures. Home millers are very 
busy, and although prices of oats have a 
lower tendency, they are unchanged and 
are still taking 57@60s per 280 lbs for 
best Irish flake. 

Mill offals are dull, in sympathy with 
all other feedingstuffs. This is the time 
of year when there should be a good 
demand for bran and pollard, but owing 
to the very wet season there is a good 
deal of damaged grain, and root crops 
are being used as feed, with the result 
that the demand for bran is small. Home 
millers, however, are still able to get £10 
15s@£11 ton for the best white in both 
the north and south of Ireland, while 
good common red bran is £9 10s@£10, 
delivered. 


HOLLAND 
AmsterpaMm, Dec. 1.—The market, com- 
pared with last week, does not show any 
change, and remains under the depress- 
ing influence of the heavy arrivals of the 
past few weeks. A large percentage of 


these are destined for the Rhine prov- 
inces, but there are many reports of in- 
ability or unwillingness on the part of 
buyers there to take delivery. This seems 
somewhat strange, as the present level 
of world prices is not below that when 
the flour was bought, so that there need 
be no loss. These arrivals will require 
clearing off to an appreciable extent 
before fresh business can be entertained. 

The home mills have taken the lead 
again, and are offering their flour at 
20.75 florins per 220 lbs, as against the 
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asking price of 23@23.50 florins for 
American patents, which latter price does 
not invite consideration. Offers of 
straight flour are scarce, such as there 
are being above parity, yet it is in this 
grade that future business offers the best 
prospects and to which millers should 
give some consideration. 

Demand for flour is light, and the 
present mild weather causes vegetal)les 
to keep fairly cheap which, in view of 
the present high bread prices, should not 
be overlooked. 








NEW ORLEANS AS LIMITED FREE 
PORT GIVES SERVICE TO MILLERS 





Flour Stored in the Douglas Warehouse, New Orleans 


The warehouse that recently made 
New Orleans a limited free port has 
gone a step further in perfecting its 
service to millers. It has just completed 
arrangements with the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, under which one of the units 
of its warehouses has become a regular 
depot of the road, offering all the ad- 
vantages obtained under existing tariffs 
on both export and domestic traffic. 

Tariffs No. 7607 of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, No. 1042 of the Illinois Central, 
No. 1377 of the Louisiana Railway & 
Navigation Co., and No. 239A of the 
Texas & Pacific now provide for the 
application of the export freight rate 
and free delivery on transit flour mov- 
ing through the Appalachian warehouses, 
one of the units of the Douglas Public 
Service Corporation. This distinct ad- 
vantage to millers was worked out first 
with the Missouri Pacific by the ware- 
house executives, and the other lines fol- 
lowed. 

A Nordyke & Marmon flour recondi- 
tioning and repacking plant, capable of 
blending eight grades of flour simul- 
taneously, has been in operation for 
some time at the Appalachian ware- 
houses. There are also four packers, 
with a capacity of 3,600 bbls daily, and 
automatic sack closers, which are said 
to turn out as neat a package as a mill. 
An experienced miller and chemist su- 
pervise the plant. 

“Under the arrangements just made 
with the railroads, the depot plan allows, 
among other privileges, the application 
of the Emerson tariff storage rates on 
export flour as well as 48 hours on do- 
mestic traffic,” Jay Weil, vice president 
and manager of the Douglas company, 
declared, “We have every possible .fa- 
cility for handling flour, and with our 
30-foot ceilings and splendid system of 
ventilation, complaint against storing 
flour in New Orleans because of damp- 
ness or heat is routed easily. Flour held 
in these warehouses will not become 
weevily or wormy, even during the worst 
part of summer.” 

The “manipulating” warehouse estab- 
lished recently by this company made 
New Orleans a limited free port, and is 
the second American port to offer this 
advantage to shippers generally. San 
Francisco is the other. A. E. Pradillo, 
foreign trade bureau secretory of the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce, 
who has been working for some time to 
bring this about, explained the workings 
of this warehouse as follows: 

“A manipulating warehouse is a bond- 
ed warehouse in which commodities or 


merchandise may be manipulated or 
changed. It offers virtually all the ad- 
vantages of a free port except that man- 
ufacturing cannot be practiced. 

“A bonded warehouse is one in which 

s from one country may be placed 
and held pending reshipment to another 
country. The goods pay no duty unless 
they enter this country for trade or other 
usage. There can be no rehandling of 
goods in a bonded warehouse unless in 
exceptional cases where it is necessary 
to prevent excessive damage. The goods 
must go out exactly as they enter. 

“A free port is an area within a port 
set aside he rehandling, assorting, re- 
podinne, blending or manufacturing arti- 
cles. aw materials may be brought 
there from various countries and com- 
bined or manufactured into the finished 
product and then exported, paying duty 
only when goods enter the country for 
trade. 

“The manipulating warehouse is virtu- 
ally the same as a free port, except 
manufacturing cannot be engaged in 
there. Flour can be rehandled and 
packed in any way desired for shipment; 
tea, spices and other commodities may 
be blended, beans assorted, and wools 
scoured. Countless commodities can. be 
manipulated to the greater advantage of 
the port as a whole which could not have 
been undertaken under former conditions 
except at a heavy loss.” 

The privilege of conducting such a 
warehouse is made possible under the 
tariff act of 1922, which has just become 
effective. 

R. A. Suxtivayn. 


Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1 to Nov. 30, 1924, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 Ibs: 








From— cs es Others 
Halifax, N. 8....... a seen 97,721 
N. Sydney, N. S.... day. seece 11,681 
Other Nova Scotia 

DOUMEB cc ccccccece cio o0600 7 
St. John, N. B...... er 1,228 
Other New Bruns- 

... wick points ..... ees 215... sss 
Montreal, Que. .... 832,646 ..... 877,726 
Quebec, Que. ...... 18,274 ....- 23,673 
St. Armand, Que... ie escort 76,158 
Abercorn, Que. .... 10,704  ..... 88,772 
St. Johns, Que. .... 3,927 400 83,731 
Athelstan, Que. ... 714 489 49,592 
Coaticook, Que. ... 1,449 ..0-- 52,581 
Highwater, Que. .. ave By « Sauces 
Prescott, Ont. ..... “ee _eeees 700 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 139,428 10,590 568,672 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 94,128 2,290 457,612 
Fort William, Ont.. F.G6R = woeee 16,061 
Winnipeg, Man. ... eee Bs we nsec 
N. Portal, Sask. ... che SG  ewccee 
Victoria, B. C. .... eee BS -~peeces 
Vancouver, B. C. .. 4,758 350 109,191 

1,114,004 14,350 2,615,106 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WHY THE AMERICAN FARMER 
SHOULD PRODUCE FLAXSEED 





An Address Broadcast From Gold Medal Radio Station, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul—By J. W. Daniels, President of the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Linseed Co. 


Flaxseed is a very old cereal. We read 
in the Bible that Pharaoh arrayed Joseph 
in vestments of fine linen, and 400 years 
later, at the time of the Plagues of 
Egypt, we read, “For the barley was in 
the ear and the flax was bolled,” but we 
do not have to depend on the Holy 
Writ for evidence of flax culture in 
ancient Egypt, for the mummies which 
are found in the old tombs are all 
wrapped in linen, and many of them are 
much older than Pharaoh or Joseph. In 
fact, history shows that all ancient na- 
tions raised and used flaxseed. The Ro- 
mans and Greeks in their early days not 
only used flax with which to make their 
clothes, but also used it as an article of 
food. History also shows that the Egyp- 
tians raised flaxseed for 4,000 or 5,000 
years, and only ceased to produce it 
when cotton was introduced in the eight- 
eenth century. 

I will go over the history of flax pro- 
ducing in this country briefly, as far as 
I can trace it. The first record of flax- 
seed being raised in this country was in 
New Hampshire in the year 1719, by a 
colony of Scotch-Irish emigrants. These 
people were thrifty, and they soon began 
an industry—the raising of flax and 
manufacturing of linen goods. The goods 
made by means of the old spinning wheel 
in these humble cabins in the forest be- 
came famous over all New England and 
even in the mother country. 

flaxseed was raised for the purpose 
of making oil at a very early day in New 
York and Pennsylvania, and oil mills of 
a very crude and primitive type were 
erected in the two states named above, 
but up to the Civil War most of the 
flaxseed crushed in the United States 
was imported from India, where flax- 
seed has been raised on a large scale as 
far back as the memory of man goes. 
Between 1870 and 1880 the growing of 
flaxseed had drifted west as far as Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, and by 1880 the 
crop had reached 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 
bus in this country. Just after the war 
a number of mills were established in 
Ohio and Indiana. Soon after 1880 flax- 
seed drifted across the Mississippi River 
into Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas and Mis- 
souri. During this period southern Min- 
nesota commenced to raise some flax- 
seed, and in the early nineties Min- 
nesota was the big flax producing state. 
Then North and South Dakota took up 
the raising of flaxseed, and by 1895 
North Dakota had grown to be the great 
flax producing state, and ‘has held that 
position ever since. 

Flaxseed is raised in most of the 
European countries in a small way for 
the purpose of making linen. For sever- 
al hundred years Ireland has been rais- 
ing flax. There has been a lot of inquiry 
during the past year for our flax straw, 
but up to this time it has not been found 
suitable for the manufacture of linen. 
However, there are new uses for flax 
straw still being discovered, and I hope 
it will only be a few years until it is 
all consumed. In an age when every- 
thing is being utilized it is a crying 
shame that several million tons of flax 
straw are burned every year. We will 
probably never produce linen in a com- 
mercial way in the United States, be- 
cause the process of making linen is al- 
most entirely by hand, and labor is too 
high in this country to compete with 
Europe. 

Russia was the largest flaxseed pro- 
— country in Europe ‘before the 
war, but since the revolution none of 
any consequence has come out of that 
country, so it does not count in present 
world supplies. Today there are only 
four countries in the world that produce 
flaxseed in large quantities—Argentina, 
the United States, Canada and India. 
Argentina is very much the largest pro- 
ducer; for the last four years its crop 
has averaged 47,000,000 bus, but the 
outlook is for a much smaller crop this 
year than last. Seed in the Argentine 


is planted in July and August, and har- 
vested in December and January, so it 
is in the ground about five months, 
while seed in the United States and 
Canada is harvested about 90 to 100 days 
after it is sown. Argentine flaxseed is 
generally sown on land that has been 
planted to corn and has always been 
free from wilt and blight. The fact is 
that Argentine flaxseed has never had any 
kind of disease, and is always sown on 
old land, while the custom has been in 
this country to plant only on new break- 
ing. 

qK number of years ago there was 
formed a committee of oil, paint, and 
varnish manufacturers to try to make 
flaxseed a permanent and regular crop 
in the United States. This work has 
been carried on through the agricultural 
colleges of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, and Montana. Research work 
has been done by the colleges along the 
lines of improving the seed flax, and a 
strain has been developed in North Da- 
kota and Minnesota, called “wilt-resist- 
ant,” which has been successful on old 
land and has revolutionized the growing 
of flaxseed in the Northwest. Our soil 
and climate are well adapted to the 
raising of flaxseed, and we need this 
cereal in the rotation of our crops. 
The colleges believe flax has a place in 
the Northwest, and have issued bulle- 
tins showing how to prepare the ground, 
where to buy proper sowing seed, and 
assuring the farmers that flax is not 
hard on the soil. They have made ex- 
periments at the slate farms in growing 
flax after all kinds of grain, and grow- 
ing flax with wheat and oats, and have 
sent out carefully prepared bulletins on 
all these subjects. 

I wonder if the people of the North- 
west know how much work these agri- 
cultural professors are doing in all 
lines to improve farming conditions. 
Their work covers all activities of the 





farm, and we owe them a debt of grati- 
tude for helping to lighten the farmer’s 
burden by wy him how to get bet- 
ter yields and fuller results for his ef- 
forts. During the war the government 
urged the farmers to raise wheat and 
more wheat, so the production of flax- 
seed reached a very low ebb, and we 
were importing a tremendous amount. 
In 1998, the United States imported a 
little over 22,000,000 bus flaxseed from 
the Argentine and Canada, the value of 
which was well over $50,000,000. We 
have imported this year from the Ar- 
gentine 14,235,000 bus and over 1,000,- 
000 from Canada, the value of which is 
between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000, and 
for the two years almost $100,000,000 
have been paid out for an agricultural 
product which should have been raised in 
the United States and the money paid to 
our own farmers. 

At the urgent recommendation of the 
flax development committee of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil & Varnish Association, 
the agricultural colleges, based on an 
assured market for their seed and a 
protective duty of 40c bu placed on flax- 
seed by the last Congress, have advised 
increased acreage of flaxseed to the 
farmers; the result has been that the 
acreage increased 60 per cent over last 
year and over 300 per cent over 1921 and 
1922, The acreage and estimated crops 
for the last four years are as follows: 


Acres Bus 
eer rer re 30,600,000 
SRE re 2,061,000 17,429,000 
rr 1,113,000 10,375,000 
ree re ee 1,108,000 8,029,000 


We have raised a splendid crop of 
flaxseed in our country this year, one 
of the largest and hest we have ever 
produced, but we shall have to import 
from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 bus. We 
shall, however, keep a lot of money at 
home this year that has been going to 
other countries. The acreage sown to 
flaxseed this year is equal to one half the 
area of Belgium or Holland; or, if the 
flax fields of the Northwest were planted 
in Connecticut and Rhode Island, they 
would cover the whole of the two states. 

The world produces an average of 
about 100,000,000 bus flaxseed each year, 
and the United States consumes be- 
tween 35,000,000 and 40,000,000 bus, or 
over one third of the world’s production, 
so there is a ready market for the 
crop we have raised this year, at 
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very satisfactory prices compared with 
other grains, and we are more than 
pleased that the farmers have been well 
paid for their flax crop. We believe 
they should continue to plant’ flax in 
these northwestern states, as there is a 
growing market in this country and it is 
a shame to send $40,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000 a year out of the United States that 
should go to the farmers of this great 
Northwest. 

Most people do not realize what an 
important crop flaxseed is to the North- 
west, and how big a place it occupies. 
We hear a lot about the wheat farmers 
of this section, but do you realize that 
the flax crop of North Dakota this year 
of 16,363,000 bus is worth more than 
50 per cent of the wheat crop of that 
state? In Minnesota this year’s flax 
crop of 7,513,000 bus will bring the farm- 
ers of the state at least 45 per cent as 
many dollars as their spring wheat crop. 
In round figures the returns for the 1924 
flax crop are by states as follows: 
North Dakota, $87,000,000; Minnesota, 
$17,600,000; South Dakota, $9,000,000; 
Montana, $4,900,000; all other states, 
$2,000,000; grand total, $70,500,000. 

I know there is a great prejudice in 
the minds of our farmers against the 
raising of flaxseed, but if Egypt can 
raise flaxseed for 4,000 or 5,000 years, 
and India, Ireland, Belgium and other 
European countries continue to raise it 
constantly for hundreds of years, it looks 
as though the prejudice was unfounded. 
Flaxseed has become as much of a ne- 
cessity as bread and butter. Linseed 
oil is the best of all drying oils and is 
the basis of all paint, varnish, oilcloth, 
linoleum, printers’ ink and many other 
necessities, 

Why did flaxseed keep moving in this 
country from one state to another, just 
like a tramp, seeming to have no abid- 
ing place? The reason is because the 
farmers have all had an idea that flax 
was hard on the land, and not until the 
Experimental Station of the University 
of Minnesota announced otherwise in its 
Bulletin No. 47 did any one dare dis- 
pute the claim. This bulletin says: 

“The amount of fertility removed by 
a flax crop from an acre of land was 
found to be small. Many grain crops 
remove more fertility than an average 
flax crop. An acre of flax producing 
15 bus to the acre will remove about 
87 lbs of mineral matter. Wheat re- 
moves about 210, barley 216, oats 205 
and corn 200. Flax takes about the 
same amount of plant food from the 
soil as wheat.” 

The tests indicate that the actual draft 
on the soil is less for flax than for 
wheat, even when the matter of water 
evaporation is under consideration, and 
for this reason has a favorable influence 
on the following spring wheat crop. 

Flax wilt has discouraged many farm- 
ers and confirmed the belief that flax 
is hard on the soil. Professor Bolley, 
of North Dakota, has discovered that 
the methods of cropping have usually 
been careless and of such nature that the 
soil speedily becomes infected by flax 
parasites which destroy the plants. It 
will be impossible for me to give the 
result of his experiments at any length, 
but I quote a few sentences from his 
Bulletin No. 40 on “Growing Flax on Old 
Lands.” After telling about the pre- 
paring of the seed bed, he says, “Clean 
all seed thoroughly so as to remove all 
sticks, dirt, chaff, and scale seed, then 
treat with formaldehyde,” and gives in- 
structions how to do this in Bulletins 
Nos, 3-14 and 23. He adds, “study crop 
rotation; any rotation of five or more 
years will do wonders for cropping.” 

I repeat that flax has a place in this 
great Northwest. The soil and climate 
are favorable, and seed raised is the best 
for all purposes of any raised anywhere 
in the world. It produces more oil than 
seed raised in the more southerly states 
of our country, or that raised in the Ar- 
gentine. India seed produces more oil 
per bushel, but it lacks the lasting quali-_ 
ties of oil made from our northwestern 
seed. 

The Northwest owes a debt to flaxseed. 
The crops raised in the last 20 years 
have generally been sown on new break- 
ing or virgin soil, and in many instances 
it has paid for the land the first year. 
In the rotating of your crops you need 
flaxseed; the country needs oil, and the 
demand has kept pace with the crops as 
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they have increased. The Twin Cities 
are one of the largest crushing centers 
for flaxseed in the world, so there is a 
good home market. What we really want 
is more scientific farming. Railroads 
and manufacturers have been quick to 
adopt new and improved methods; and 
if the farmers will do the same, we ought 
to have 30 bus wheat to the acre instead 
of 15, 20 bus flaxseed instead of 10, and 
cows that average 500 to 700 lbs butter 
a year instead of 150 to 200. 


FUTURES TRADING 
UPON A NEW BASIS 


Secretary of Agriculture Reviews Operation 
of the Act, and Indicates Course 
of Its Administration 

The 1924 report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture reviews the operation of the 
grain futures act, which went into full 
legal effect on April 16, 1923, when its 
constitutionality was finally affirmed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The report states as follows: 

The experience that has been had un- 
der the act is still brief, but it has suf- 
ficed nevertheless to indicate some of 
the landmarks by which the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration must be guided in 
carrying out the purposes of the act. 

The oldest activity under the act has 
been carried on under section 8, which 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to investigate grain marketing condi- 
tions, including the operations of boards 
of trade, and to publish the results in 
statistical form or otherwise. This cor- 
responds to one of two sections of the 
futures trading act of 1921 which were 
not held unconstitutional. It was re- 
enacted in the grain futures act of 1922, 
supported by provisions, held constitu- 
tional in 1923, requiring members of 
boards of trade to keep certain records 
and to make certain reports. Experi- 
ence is showing that this constitutes the 
central feature of the act. 

The act itself is coming to be recog- 
nized as a milestone in the history of 
futures trading. This is growing be- 
cause appreciation attaches to the decla- 
ration of Congress that trading in grain 
futures on boards of trade is affected 
with a national public interest, and must 
be recognized and conducted according- 
ly. The primary responsibility for ob- 
servance of the requirements of the act 
is imposed upon the boards of trade 
themselves in their organized capacity, 
subject to government supervision. The 
boards of trade, in qualifying for desig- 
nation as “contract markets,” evidenced 
their acceptance of this responsibility 
by enacting rules in accordance with 
the act, providing, among other things, 
for the making of records and reports, 
and forbidding their members to at- 
tempt to manipulate the market by the 
dissemination of misleading market in- 
formation or in any other way. The re- 
sult has been to put the whole business 
of trading in grain futures upon a new 
basis. 

This new basis has been evidenced in 
judicial decision, and in a more discrim- 
inating public opinion. Thus the su- 
preme court of Kansas, building upon 
the case in which the Supreme Court of 
the United States upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the grain futures act, held 
on Jan, 12, 1924, that a member of the 
Chicago and Kansas City boards of 
trade, both “contract markets,” may not 
be prevented by state legislation from 
doing a grain futures commission busi- 
ness according to the rules of those ex- 
changes because Congress has undertak- 
en the constitutional assumption of regu- 
latory power. A discriminating public 
opinion is beginning to grow up on the 
basis of facts ascertained and published 
by the Grain Futures Administration or 
known to be accessible to it now by rea- 
son of the act, the regulation adopted 
pursuant to the act, and the presence of 
government supervisors at important 
“contract markets.” 

The intention of Congress, as under- 
stood by this department, has been to 
dispel the mystery which has always be- 
set the public mind with reference to 
trading in grain futures. The dispas- 
sionate collection and analysis of exact 
and comprehensive information is ac- 
cordingly being emphasized. Some of 
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this information has been published, in 
forms suitable to serve the public inter- 
est but without violating those provisions 
of the act which forbid the separate dis- 
closure of the transactions of individu- 
als, trade secrets, or names of customers. 

Thus the volume of trading in grain 
futures on each of the principal boards 
of trade has been currently published 
ever since December, 1923. For the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, which handled 
during the years 1921 to 1923 over 87 
per cent of the trading in grain futures, 
the total volume of trading for each 
day, beginning Jan. 2, 1924, has been 
published on the following day. More 
recently the volume figures for Minne- 
apolis and Duluth have been published 
daily. Information regarding aggre- 
gate commitments, as “long” or “short,” 
and changes therein, hitherto unavail- 
able, is also being published upon occa- 
sion, together with information concern- 










ing deliveries of grain on futures con- 
tracts. In short, the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration is laying before the public 
significant facts regarding the operation 
of the grain futures markets as rapidly 
as the administration can assemble such 
facts and determine their correctness. 

The result of this policy is beginning 
to show itself in the tone of popular 
discussion. Guesswork and misrepresen- 
tation concerning the volume of trading 
in grain futures are beginning to give 
way to questions concerning the com- 
ponents of this volume, as pit trades, 
hedging trades, speculative trades, 
spreading operations, and the like, to- 
gether with attempts to explain and in- 
terpret fluctuations in the volume which 
take place from time to time. 

Among the facts which the public is 
accordingly able to observe for itself is 
that preliminary studies of the Grain 


’ Futures Administration based on data 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Nov. 1, 1923, to Oct. 31, 
1924, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


To— Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Totals 
Azores, Madeira ........ 1 ae 1 > 2 ‘2 ‘+2 “ ee oe se es 4 
ER Sib aca sek Ge eee q 3 6 7 5 4 2 7 3 3 26 28 98 
Denmark ...... Sst¢oxe 27 22 13 7 7 4 6 5 7 19 21 147 
Ere ree 9 3 . 1 o* oe e° i o* 2 3 23 
A ee 90 75 58 32 37 51 31 18 14 25 64 75 570 
PE. wie iaewsse'n Te 1 es es oe 1 1 Tr os 2* ee os ee 3 
0 SA 143 147 171 194 134 106 85 53 33 65 249 340 1,720 
 's.4-4'5'» 669 9 kab & Oe 1 o% es oe o° es os s e os 1 2 
CE S856 0 da weeeweacin’ 58 19 22 7 8 Yi 25 56 78 70 64 41 465 
0 a ee oe ie o8 os 2 - os ee ee 2 
Sarre cay BE 31 32 12 11 10 10 1 ot 4 26 164 
ee OO: wceeen cade es a ‘ ;. 1 1 o* oe ee 2 
Jugosilavia, etc. ......... 4 1 ° ee 1 6 
SO See ae 3 1 . oe se a6 ae “s oe oo 4 
i Uae teks seveoes 6 5 5 es 5 ee 2 oT ee 4 8 6 41 
Netherlands ............ 214 157 101 182 182 158 126 120 65 99 248 419 2,071 
|) eee aa ene ae 10 10 31 1 1 1 o° x 2 10 27 122 
Poland, Danzig ......... 3 1 =x 6 oe 1 1 4 ee 4 16 36 
EE ko 6 o-6 60s eon cance as é' 2 es ae oe ee ee o. 8 ee 2 
a, See ee eT 21 13 6 5 5 7 2 3 5 6 13 116 
Turkey in Europe ....... 2 2 is ao re o* 1 as as 6 
United Kingdom ........ 132 140 90 84 84 93 108 106 73 132 226 328 1,596 
COUMOP TRRTOD onc ccsccces ee 1 es co ee 1 ee ee ee oe oe ee 2 
eee 3 11 5 13 6 10 6 6 7 3 5 10 85 
British Honduras ....... 1 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 3 2 2 22 
Ce PN 6 60643:0 000-088 7 4 3 4 9 8 10 7 6 9 10 7 84 
Guatemala 12 14 12 11 14 12 7 12 il 12 12 15 144 
0 ee re 5 5 5 3 1 4 7 4 5 + 3 5 54 
I ee as one es 2 7 6 7 8 5 9 6 4 7 5 5 71 
Panama ..... Nw tine as 7 x 9 5 6 5 7 8 5 8 6 7 81 
Salvador ... ith oda 9 16 9 | 12 5 9 6 5 9 7 8 102 
EL cco en ho e.0.5:4 8b 0s 32 32 42 44 50 §1 47 24 18 22 26 22 410 
err ee 113 99 103 98 126 82 7 81 84 92 101 108 1,165 
Ae ee 4a ee 54 29 28 29 36 44 29 12 23 22 31 382 
FOOT err eee 1 2 1 2 en 1 2 2 3 2 2 1 19 
GEE 6-0:56:63056b000088 24 20 11 6 10 9 12 7 12 12 14 21 168 
Trinidad and Tobago.... .. 1 1 as 1 2 - 1 2 2 4 14 
Other Brit. West Indies.. 4 5 4 3 4 3 3 2 4 6 5 3 46 
Dominican Republic .... 6 7 & 4 bt 6 6 9 7 6 6 9 $1 
Dutch West Indies...... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 25 
French West Indies..... 10 13 5 12 14 7 16 13 8 6 12 9 125 
VEPGim TRIGRGS 2 ccccccces 2 2 2 3 2 2 3 2 1 2 2 2 25 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

SE 00s seek ovneees 3 1 - 1 1 es tT" 1 2 2 4 9 24 
0 SSP ry ree 32 50 41 37 58 68 62 51 48 51 41 66 605 
EE b-iscae vaeen Se 7 7 6 5 4 4 5 4 6 9 8 9 74 
EE £0:6.5'0'64:050:0.6044:6.00 11 1 14 9 27 1 15 13 8 ‘ 14 1 114 
ee 5 4 4 5 5 4 6 6 7 6 5 5 62 
0 Ee re ere 5 16 6 “5 7 4 11 5 9 5 8 10 91 
SE 6.60 5-4.0500085.08 4 1 4 5 2 3 4 3 1 7 5 6 45 
4. ee osu eee waseaee 8 5 5 5 8 1 9 5 3 1 6 15 71 
CE ko Ou eka en sateen. . oa a 1 ju os 2 ee 13 ‘ . 1 17 
CE t864044400d04 g6a 08 275 377 358 269 139 107 32 231 68 6 16 10 1,888 
US eer err 191 129 188 136 132 58 45 154 62 77 61 30 1,263 
errr re ree 1 13 13 34 18 4 2 3 3 11 5 6 113 
CF Neda cease h4 6046505 6 os ee e oe 5 7 se se oe es o 12 
ae ee 88 110 174 98 142 28 40 13 i 7 is os 700 
Philippine Islands ...... 44 56 81 82 59 13 27 55 51 78 80 45 671 
Palestine and Syria ..... Ss, 8 es . es 1 2 2 os ee 1 3 14 
British West Africa ..... 5 11 10 13 13 13 17 12 8 14 12 12 140 
a, a Seer 13 48 21 5 3 1 13 5 8 22 9 15 163 
BOND os sever sncveeees 12 10 4 - « 5 1 5 3 6 1 51 
Spanish Africa .......... as 1 es 2 S ss 1 1 2 9 
Canary Islands ......... 2 * 1 1 2 2 ee es 1 3 12 
PROMER AIPIOS .ccccccses 2 2 1 2 1 2 2 1 2 3 2 20 
French Oceania ......... 2 1 3 2 3 4 1 2 3 1 4 26 
British South Africa ....  . 1 1 1 oe ae 1 ws e eo + 
Portuguese Africa ....... 4 es .s 1 1 ee 2 ee e% 2 2 12 
BOE 6:66-6.559565 00856 60 e% im 1 ° a 2 

..  SPVereery rer 1,778 1,789 1,7161,539 1,426 1,038 9771,174 789 949 1,462 1,872 16,508 





United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from Nov. 1, 1923, to Oct. 31, 1924, by coun- 
tries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 

Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Totals 
Austria ..... eee oes eee oes tes 307 ree obo bod eee ie ‘a 307 
Belgium .... 204 56 104 223 37 «113 91 417 219 947 2,533 3,444 8,388 
Denmark .... 1+% | ae aes ces ae «as 24 40 112 87 320 
France ...... | a ae v5 hae — 60 81 40 367 1,110 2,215 4,146 
Germany .... 32 eee 14 66 42 81 59 114 241 828 1,985 2,050 6,512 
BROCCO ccccce eee oes ess see re oat sae op o*9 ee 281 288 569 
Azores ...... “ee eat 5 ose 2 3 2 4 18 34 
Gibraltar .... rT eee eee Sar e « soe = eee sion 184 
Norway ..... cee ees a fac aes oss Ses eee éws e090 eae 97 112 209 
DE a5¥.c0s% 603 727 612 431 459 899 600 795 5 861 1,562 2,536 9,990 
Malta, etc. .. rr a eee ose eee one eae eee ose 10 35 19 64 
Netherlands.. 112 202 24 60 83 24 #4117 «+183 227 #1,796 3,618 4,571 11,017 
Sweden ..... 13 11 11 | are ees 11 14 40 214 175 37 543 
Turkey (Eur.) 0-66 one ae oe 8 iam 2 eee — -P 37 406 453 
England .... 264 98 227 6525 1,469 957 790 983 577 2,659 4,965 9,227 22,741 
Scotland .... 51 BE nes coe «6488 37 90 19 40 222 298 538 1,437 
Ireland ..... 158 a Bee sca ee0 451 244 397... 384 598 638 3,279 
Canada ..... = sar 1 4 6 323 210 1,390 2,091 7,736 14,228 17,203 43,211 
Newfoundland, 

BOB. ccccces eee "ee 95 oe e6e ei oe eT’ oes oes eee 95 
Mexico ..... 211 210 276 247 «+212 189 150 78 49 36 46 29 1,742 
Panama .... eos see - Se eee ioe coe §6=6—8SE 550 396 642 1,872 
Honduras ... eee eve ove ote ees ar 7 eee 1 8 & 17 
oo PP 1 B ese 6 5 ws 2 1 4 5 2 65 96 
Colombia ... 9 2 1¢ 13 13 17 12 18 s 9 10 8 129 
Chima ....... 1,389 1,199 955 717 168 282... are ons See ° 4,777 
Kwangtung 3 <a eee oes 33 33 ne ee oT ve eae oes 99 
Japan ...... 902 2,248 1,793 785 294 33 317 241 200 170 267 552 7,802 
Oth. countries 4 B ss 1 . S pee sa eee oe 295 419 721 


—_— 

















Totals... 4,148 4,941 4,421 3,095 2,958 3,747 2,811 4,975 4,049 16,835 32,662 45,112 129,754 
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for three and one half years indicate 
that there is a close correlation |e- 
tween the volume of trading on the one 
hand and the range and frequency of 
price fluctuations on the other. Days 
weeks, and months during which the yo}. 
ume of trading is large are almost a|- 
ways those during which price fluctua- 
tions are wide and frequent; when the 
volume of trading is small, price fluc- 
tuations are narrow and infrequent. For 
the year ended June 30, 1924, the first 
of these conditions held during about 
seven months and the second during 
about five months. During June, 1924. 
when prices were advancing rapidly, the 
markets were more active than they had 
been for a year, and during July, |924, 
the total trading for all markets (2.172, 
574,000 bus) was greater than it had 
been during the month of July in any of 
the preceding three years. , 

When the grain futures act went into 
effect in April, 1923, a generally down- 
ward movement had been under way for 
fully two years, both in the prices of 
wheat futures and in the volume of trad- 
ing therein. The downward price move- 
ment halted in July, 1923, but the ven- 
erally downward tendency of the volume 
continued through December. At the 
end of 1923, however, according to the 
best estimates, the wheat futures muar- 
kets were carrying on more than twice 
as many “hedges” as at the end of 1922. 

It is noteworthy that the general ten- 
dency of wheat prices has been upward 
during harvest time, a period especii|ly 
interesting to farmers for both the sea- 
sons during which the grain futures «ct 
has been in effect. The price of wheat in 
the United States during the year July 
1, 1923, to June 30, 1924, furthermore 
was generally above the level of wheat 
prices in competing countries, a fact re- 
flected in smaller exports of Americin 
wheat. The strength of the wheat fu- 
tures market was very generally given 
credit at the time for sustaining Ameri- 
can wheat prices, and subsequent «: 
velopments, notably increased Europe: 
consumption and a short crop in 192), 
have shown that if American whe: 
prices had been even higher last year, r 
sulting in a larger carry-over of Am 
can wheat to sell at price levels now ci: 
rent, better returns might in the end 
have been obtained by sellers. These 
velopments of course were not adequat 
ly foreseen, but the light which they an: 
other facts throw upon the preceding 
years shows that close observation an 
study must be carried on currently in 
order to determine in what particula 
respects the grain futures markets, 
judged from the standpoint of the na 
tional public interest as price determin 
ing or price registering institutions, fa 
short of perfection, and what remedi: 
should be applied. 





Merchantable Corn Crop 
Total corn crop and portion estimated 
be of merchantable quality, as compiled | 
the Department of Agriculture, by years: 


o— Merchantable— 
Year Crop, bus Per cent Bus 
1924... 2,436,513,000 63.2 1,539,876,0 
1923... 3,053,557,000 80.6 2,461,167, 
2,906,020,000 88.3 2,566,016, ( 
3,068,569,000 87.5 2,684,998,0 
- 8,208,684,000 86.9 2,789,720,010 
-2,811,302,000 87.1 2,448,204,090 
2,502,665,000 82.4 2,062,041,0°0 
3,065,233,000 60.0 1,837,728,000 
2,566,927,000 84.0 2,169,725,0'0 
2,994,793,000 71.1 2,127,965,0 0 
2,672,804,000 84.5 2,269,765,¢ 0 
«+. 2,446,988,000 80.1 1,961,058,° 0 
1912... 38,124,746,000 85.0 2,654,907,0 10 
1911... 2,531,488,000 80.1 2,027,922, 0 
1910... 2,886,260,000 86.4 2,492,763,) 0 
1909... 2,552,190,000 82.5 2,104,775,0 9 
1908... 2,668,651,000 88.2 2,353,370, 
1907... 2,692,320,000 77.7 2,013,208, 0 
1906... 2,927,416,000 89.1 2,609,060,0 
1905... 2,707,994,000 88.4 2,394,462,0 
1904... 2,467,481,000 84.8 2,091,195, 0: 
1903... 2,244,177,000 76.0 1,706,006,00 





Spring Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the spring whea 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’ 
omitted): 

une July Aug. Sept. Oct. Fina 
| Sore 184 19 225 247 266 28 
Ae 236 235 225 221 214 22 
See 247 8247 263 276 48§=6268 28 
1921..... 251 235 8 212 209 8 196 21 
c 276 48=6291 261 237 #86218 222 
a 3430-322 225 208 203 8 208 
1918..... 343 333 «322 4646842 «©6363 35¢ 
| ee 282 275 236 250 242 23 
ee 245 269 199 156 152 158 
1915..... 273 486294 307 322 345 352 
1914..... 262 274 236 221 216 206 
1913..... 252 218 233 248 242 240 
1912..... 26 271 290 300 330 330 


Average. 266 266 249 249 250 25: 
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BUNS, A COW AND THE LAW 

Cows, buns, fences, hot dog stands and 
law books were the ammunition one aft- 
ernoon recently in one of the most in- 
tricate legal battles that has been fought 
out in Squire A. C. Hufford’s court, 
Bluefield, W. Va., in a long time. And 
after it was all over and the lawyers and 
the court crowd had scratched their 
heads for the last time, Squire Hufford 
ruled the White House Bakery had con- 
fessed the ownership of 30 dozen sugar 
buns which were left on the front porch 
of the Carswell store at peep of day, 
and would therefore have to pay $75 
damages to John Draco, of Northfork, 
on account of the death of his cow, 
which ate the buns. 

After following the arguments of At- 
torney B. F. Howard, for the complain- 
ant, and Attorney M. S. Taylor, for the 
defendant, which led through a labyrinth 
of legal opinion on the subject of fences, 
delivery boys and, branch water, and 
when the tempting aroma of newly baked 
bread had. been sketched vividly, Squire 
Hufford admitted he would have to 


think it over before he could render a ~ 


decision. 

‘he defendant contended in the first 
place that the cow was illegally wander- 
ing around on public highways at peep 
of day. Mr. Taylor declared the state 
fence law made the owner of the cow 
liable for the retail price of the buns, 
instead of trying to collect for the price 
of the cow. 

Mr. Howard came back with supreme 
court opinions to the effect that where 
a cow is enticed into danger the enticer 
is liable for all harm that may befall 
her. He appealed to the court to judge 
if the aroma’ of newly baked bread could 
not be scented by a hungry cow or human 
for 100 yards at the hungriest hour of 
the day. He described the lure of that 
heaven freighted smell that arises from 
the fresh wheat product of the oven at 
sunrise. He dwelt on the tender brown 
crust, to say nothing of the sugar, that 
would seduce the warm tongue of a cow 
after it had been lured from legal in- 
closures by a bakery company. He 
spoke of the first succulent crunch into 
the top of the first tempting dainty, and 
appealed to the watery mouthed court- 
room to judge if that cow had been en- 
ticed onto the highway by the defendant. 

Mr. Taylor, on the other hand, asserted 
that, granting the lure of new baked 
buns at peep of day, the responsibility 
of the tempting lay with the store to 
which they had been delivered on order, 
and if the 30 dozen buns had not been 
taken inside out of the reach of brindle 
cows it was the affair of the store and 
not of the bakery. He pointed out that 
the buns had been ordered f.o.b. store 
door. The bakery had therefore dis- 
charged all obligations, and the tempt- 
ing aroma that had led that cow to her 
doom belonged to the store and not to 
the White House Bakery. 

Squire Hufford, in making the ruling, 
admitted the ownership of the tempt- 
ing aroma might have been somewhat in 
doubt had it not been for testimony to 
the effect that the bakery had, after the 
cow died, made an offer to the Carswell 
store to replace the entire 30 dozen buns, 
thereby: qdvaevtolaieg the ownership of 
a smell that seemed to have nullified the 
state fence law in the eyes of the West 
Virginia supreme court.—The Mediator. 

* * 


WHY Non? 
“Well, my lad,” spake the bearded 
physician, “I find you are suffering from 
an assorted crop of suppressed desires. 


You are also the fortunate possessor of 
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three types of complex: superior, inferior 
and ulterior. Your thyroid gland is 
slightly out of focus, while neurologically 
your reactions are poor, very poor. 
find definite traces of dual personality 
and chronic melancholia. You live in a 
dream world and are mixed up in five 
or six interlocking personalities, includ- 
ing the Scandinavian. I think you are 
perfectly safe. Go ahead. Good luck. 
No jury in Denmark will convict you.” 

“Thanks, Doc,” gratefully answered 
Hamlet. “Do you know where I can 
have a dagger sharpened?”—Arthur L. 
Lippmann in Life. 


* * 


THE REALIST 


Nurse: “You should beg your little 
brother’s pardon.” 
Jimmie: “Aw, he ‘ain’t old enough to 
have one.”—Life. 
* * 


An eastern editorial association recent- 
ly offered a juicy red apple as the grand 
prix for the best answer to the question, 
“How can a chronic nonadvertiser be 
made to advertise?” 

The judges selected this reply as the 
best: “Shoot him, and his estate will have 
to pay for the notice to creditors at the 
new legal rate. Please send the apple.” 
—M., A. C. Candle. 

* * 

Belated Husband: “Let me in, Susie— 
just come from meeting of labor union— 
considering what we’ll do about the 
strike.” 

Susie: “Well, you can just sit down 
there and consider what you will do 
about the _ lock-out!”—Passing Show 
(London). 


* * 


SUPER-FEATURE 

At Norfolk, Va. they are going to 
burn 218 wooden ships, built by the Ship- 
ping Board at a cost of $235,000,000 for 
use during the war. This should give the 
movie directors a great chance for a film 
of “Casabianca,” opening. with 218 boys 
standing on 218 burning decks, whence 
all but them had fled.—F. P. A., in New 
York World. 

* * 

With Denmark shipping butter into 
New York and Minnesota butter on sale 
in’ London, the Scandinavians seem to 
be winning both ways.—Detroit News, 


oe . 


Mr. Marion Churchman, while driv- 
ing home from the State Farm, on the 
Sproule Road, Saturday afternoon, was 
run into by another automobile. Mr. 
Churchman suffered a_ broken front 
wheel and had his front mud-guard bad- 
ly bent.—From the Springfield Township 
(Pa.) Citizen. 4 

The emir of Katsina recently took his 
two wives shopping, attended by a guard 
carrying a sword. If we had two wives 
to take shopping we should like a sword 
too.—Punch. , 

“Where’s Bill going with the car?” 

“To a matinee.” 

“But there’s no matinee till tomor- 


row.” 
“He’s got to find a place to park, 
hasn’t he?”—Life. 
* * 
CONVERSATION 


“Take ‘I’ll say’ and ‘I’ll tell the world’ 
away from some people and you cut 
their conversation just about 50 per 
cent.” 

“TI hope to tell you. Ain’t it the truth?” 
—Youngstown Telegram. 

* om 

Mr. Bacon: “Did you hear those measly 
roosters crowing this morning early?” 

Mrs. Bacon: “Yes, dear.” 

Mr. Bacon: “I wonder what on earth 
they want to do that for?” 

Mrs. Bacon: “Why, don’t you remem- 
ber, dear, you got up one morning early, 
and you crowed about it for a week?”— 
The Watchword (Dayton, Ohio). 

* 


+ 


MOVIE MATHEMATICS 


One pretty moron is worth almost as 
much as two bathing scenes. Two bath- 
ing scenes are worth almost as much as 
three bedroom scenes. Three bedroom 
scenes are worth almost as much as four 
Babylonian spectacles. Four Babylonian 
spectacles are worth almost as much as 

















five good actresses. And five good ac- 
tresses are worth almost as much as one 
pretty moron.—Life. 
7 7 

Hotel Clerk: “Hello, how did you get 
here?” 

Cowboy: “I just blew in from Mon- 
tana with a bunch of cattle.” 

Hotel Clerk: “Well, where are the rest 
of them?” 

Cowboy: “Down at the stockade. I 
ain’t as particular as they are.”—Prairie 
Farmer. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED OFFICE MAN 
to take charge of general office work in a 
country mill office; permanent position; 
good opening for right man. Apply Echo 
Milling Co., Echo, Minn, 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Salesman with established selling 
record, personal following and ac- 
quaintance in southern peninsula of 
Michigan; must be capable of han- 
dling family and baker trade for 
mill manufacturing high-price, high- 
quality Kansas flours. Address 1010, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





MILL MANUFACTURING SPRING WHEAT, 
soft winter wheat and rye flour wants ex- 
perienced. salesman for Massachusefts, 
Connecticut and Rhode island; car bakers, 
jobbers and resale work. Address 51, care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., To- 
ledo, Ohio, 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR ST. 
Louis territory. To a man of proven abil- 
ity and anxious to quit the road, we offer 
a sales proposition which will enable him 
to be at home seven nights per week; 
applications strictly confidential. Address 
975, care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





MILL MANUFACTURING SPRING WHEAT, 
soft winter wheat and rye flour has open- 
ing for carload salesman for northern Ohio 
covering car bakers, jobbers and mixed 
car trade; want experienced man with 
good past sales record. Address 52, care 
Northwestern Miller, 5645 Ohio Bldg., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 





WELL-KNOWN MILL WITH  ESTAB- 
lished trade desires experienced salesman 
for Maine territory to call on jobbers, 
mixed car buyers and carload bakers; 
want man well acquainted with trade and 
with good past sales record. Address 50, 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Bidg., 
Toledo, Ohio. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








MILL FOR SALE—THE BEST 300-BBL 
mill in the Southwest; in perfect condi- 
tion and running every day; on 10 lines 
of railroads—the main line of the Rock 
Island—making an ideal location; experi- 
enced selling manager wanted to take in- 
terest and share part of load with present 
manager, who is half owner; any part or 
all of stock can be bought or entire plant 
will be sold. Address Box 824, Enid, Okla. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires representation with spring or winter 
wheat mill for New England territory. 
Address T. P. Callahan, 80 Heilge St, East 
Dedham, Mass. 





AS SUPERINTENDING HEAD MILLER, 
any sized mill; have had charge of hard 
and soft wheat mills up to 3,600 bbis; 
age 52; A-1 references. Address 2300, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
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COMPETENT CEREAL CHEMIST DE- 
sires position with medium sized mill; 
wide experience with hard wheat flours, 
also bakeshop experience; best of refer- 
ences. Address 2320, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wants position either on road or in of- 
fice work; thoroughly familiar with entire 
state of Kentucky and south central In- 
diana; best of references; open for position 
Jan. 1. Address Box 9, care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





EXCEPTIONALLY COMPETENT OFFICE 
man is open for connection with mill; 
thoroughly familiar with handling orders, 
shipping instructions, milling in transit, 
cost accounting and well versed in sales 
work and correspondence. Address 974, 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 

MAN WITH 16 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
administration and management of one of 
the best soft wheat milling companies in 
the country desires to make a change for 
reason which will be recognized as good 
and sufficient when explained; am familiar 
with all sides and details of the business 
and feel qualified to act as manager of 
500 to 1,000-bbl mill, or assistant manager 
in larger mill; want position where there 
is chance for advancement and final ac- 
quirement of interest; age 39, married, 
best of references. Address Box 1, care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR RENT 


A thoroughly equipped blending 
Plant of 1,000 bbls per day blending 
capacity, and 12,500 bbls storage, 
located on trackage at Peoria, IIl., 
with access to all railroads. Build- 
ing is of brick and equipped with 
sprinkler system. For further in- 
formation write 2323, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—MILL OR LABORATORY 
equipment, practically new, consisting of: 
Despatch Co. electric moisture oven, style 
No. 200; Hoskins electric furnace, model 
F. D. 203; some high grade grain scales; 
some furniture. Address St. Paul Trust 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
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“Better in Every Way’ 


We do not ask you to take our word 
for the fact that Sanisacks are the 
best sacks on the market. For so 
many years we have striven hard for 
improvements, for tougher paper, for 
better shipping qualities, for softer 
texture, that we are quite convinced in 
our own minds that Sanisacks must be 
better. But don't take our word. 
Take the word of a miller who is using 
them, who has used other brands and 
made a careful comparison. Read 
this letter from the Millville Flour and 
Grain Company. 
MILLVILLE FLOUR AND GRAIN CO., 
Manufacturers of 
White Lily Flour and Feed 
Office and Mill Foot of Sharp Street 

Millville, N. J. 10/23/24 

F. W. Behrens, Arkell & Smiths, 
Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Sir: 

The sacks arrived three days ago. They 
are better in every way than what we have 
been getting—tougher, printed better, and 
so soft and pliable to tie; not so thick and 
rough and do not make one’s hands sore 
to handle and tie. 

I expect to give you more orders in the 
future as they do not burst and make 
waste and trouble. Yours as ever, 
WALTER HARBISON. 
If you want better sacks, you want* 
Sanisacks. Made of the toughest rope 
paper, they keep out moisture, dust 
and odors. They withstand rough han- 
dling. They can be attractively print- 
ed in bright colors that stay bright. 
Arkell & Smiths have been making 
paper sacks for more than sixty years. 
We have the experience and the equip- 
ment to meet your needs. Better sacks 
mean bigger sales. Let us furnish you 
free enough Sanisacks for a thorough 
trial. We'll gladly submit prices and 
designs. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 
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The Blake Milling Co. 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


Correspondence solicited 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


Acme Tag Company 


Manufacturing 


TAGS 


of all descriptions for the 
Particular Milling Trade 








H Ho FIVE LETTER 
Riverside Code fiicion 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 


Minneapolis Minnesota 
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THE NEW PLANT OF THE PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS Co., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Another Example of Strong-Scott Engineering 


The new Buffalo plant of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. has been completely equipped by this organization, 
which has had more than a quarter-century’s experience 
in designing and building mill and elevator equipment. 


Consult our Engineering Department. 


eat —_—- Everything for Every Mill and Elevator 
wma? he Strong-Scott Mfg Co. (EN 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. 
In Canada: The nthasctosnn ti — Ltd — 
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TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


taymond 





SALES OFFICES 


Minneapolis 


The Raymond Bag Co. Steed tine 


Middletown, Ohio Boston 





Dufour 
Bolting 
Cloth ; A\ SIN . 
may be secured . Mass \\ Winn 7 
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Ridswa. 


the leading 
Mill Builders 
and 
Mill Furnishers 
throughout 
the country 











December 24, 1924 














